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T was, I bells: 4 in 17325 1 1 arrived at 

Chambery, as. already related, and began my. 
employment of regiſtering] land forthe King. I was "2 
2lmoſt twenty-one, my mind well enough formed 2 

for my age, with reſpect to ſenſe, but very defi- 
cient in point of judgment, and needing every. in- 
ſtruction from thoſe into whoſe hands I fell, to 

I make me conduct myſelf, with propriety ; for a. 
few years' experience had. not been able to cure me | 
1adically of my romantic ideas; and notwithſtand- ag 
ng the ills I had ſuſtained, I knew as little of the i 
world, or mankind, as if J had never purchaſed i in- 
ſtruction. 1 ſlept at home, that is at the houſe of 
Madame de Warrens ; but it was not. at as An- 
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necy: here were no gardens, no brook, no land- 
ſcape; the houſe was dark and diſmal, and my 
apartment the moſt glogmy of the whole. The 
proſpect a dead wall, an alley inſtead of a ſtreet, 
confined air, bad light, ſmall rooms, iron bars, 
rats, and a rotten floor; an aſſemblage of circum- 
ſtances that do not conſtitute a very agreeable ha- 
bitation ; but I was in the ſame houſe with my beſt 
friend, inceſſantly near her, at my deſk or in her 
chamber, ſo that I could not perceive the gloomi- 
neſs of my own, or have time to think of it. It 
may appear whimſical that the ſhould refide at 
Chambery on purpoſe to live in this diſagreeable 


- Houſe; but it was a trait of contrivance which I 


ought not to paſs over in filence. She had no great 
inclination for a journey to Turin, fearing that 
aſter the recent revohitions, and the agitation in 
which the Court yet was, ſhe ſhould not be very 


favourably received there; but her affairs ſeemed 


to demand her preſence, as ſhe feared being for- 
gotten or ill treated, particularly as the Count de 
**#*#*, Intendant-general of the Finances, was 
not in her intereſt. He had an old houſe at Cham- 
bery, ill built, and ſtanding in ſo difagreeable a 
ſituation, that it was always untenanted; ſhe 


hired, and ſettled in this houſe; a plan that ſucceed- 
ed much better than a journey to Turin would 
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have done, for her penſion was not aupptelds, 
and the Count de #*** was ever after one of 
Her beſt friends. : 


Her houſehold was much on the ala wang ; 

| the faithful Claude Anet ſtill remained with her. 
He was, as I have before mentioned, a peaſant of 
Moutru, who in his childhood had gathered herbs _ 
in Jura for the purpoſe of making Swils tea: the 

had taken him into her ſervice for his knowledge 
of drugs, finding it convenient to have a herbaliſt 
among her domeſtics. Paſſionately fond of the 
ſtudy of plants, he became a real botaniſt, and had 

he not died young, might have acquired as much 


5 fame in that ſcience as he deſerved for being an ha- 

4 neſt man. Serious even to gravity, and older than 
] I | anyſelf, he was to me a kind of tutor, command- 
K 5 j ing reſpect, and preſerving me from a number of 
follies, for I dared not forget myſelf before him. 


- = He commanded it likewiſe from his miſtreſs, who: 
e knew his underſtanding, uprightneſs, and inrio- 
3 | lable attachment to herſelf, and returned it. Claude 


- Anet was of an uncommon temper, I never en- 
a 3 counteredaſimilar diſpoſition: he was low, de- 
e Þ}  lberate, and circumſpect in his conduct; cold i in 
BY 1 his manner; laconic and ſententious j in di. courſe; 
1 w crofanimpetuoſit in his paſſions, which (though 
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careful to conceal) preyed upon him inwardly, and 


urged him to the only folly he ever committed: 


that folly, indeed, was terrible; it was poiſoning _ ' 
himſelf. This tragic ſcene paſſed ſoon after my 
arrival, and opened my eyes to the intimacy that 
ſubſiſted between Claude Anet and his miftreſs, 
for had not the information come from her, I 
ſhould never have ſuſpected it: yet, ſurely, if at- 


3 fidelity, and zeal, could merit ſuch a 


recompence, it was due to him and what farther 
proves him wortky ſuch a diſtinCtion, he never 
once abuſed her confidence. They ſeldom diſ- 


puted, and their diſagreements ever ended ami- 


cably; one, indeed, was not ſo fortunate; his 


miſtreſs, in a paſſion, ſaid ſomething affronting, 


which not being able to digeſt, he conſulted only 
with deſpair, and finding a bottle of laudanum at 
hand, drank it off; then went peaceably to bed, 
expecting to awake no more. Madame de War- 
rens herſelf was; uneaſy, agitated, wandering 
about the houſe, and, happily, finding the phial 


empty, gueſſed the reſt. Her ſcreams, while ging; 


to his aſſiſtance, alarmed me; ſhe confelfeg all, 


implored my help, and was fortunate enough, after 


repeated efforts, to make him throw up the lau- 
danum. Witneſs of this ſcene, I could not but 
wonder at my ſtupidity in never having ſuſpected 


pupil, nor did: I find m yleik en the worſe for his in- 
Ern c . wg; Wager 


1 | 
the connection; but Claude Anet was ſo diſcreet, 
that a more penetrating obſerver might have been 
deceived. Their reconciliation affeSted me, and 


added reſpe t to the eſteem l before felt for him. 
From this time 1 became, in ſome meaſure, his 


EE 


I could not tearn, without pain, that ſhe lived. 
in greater intimacy wich another than myſelf: 


it was a ſituation: had not even thought of, but 


(which was very natural) it hurt me to ſee an- 
ocher in poſſeſſion of it. Nevertheleſs, inſtead of 


feeling any averſion to the perſon who had this ad- 
vantage over me, I found the attachment I felt for 


her, actually extend to him. I defired her happi- 
neſs above all things, and finee he was concerned 
in her plan of felicity, I was content he ſhould be 
happy likewiſe. Meantime he perfectly entered 
into the views of his miſtreſs ; conceived a ſincere 


friendſhip for me, and without affecting the autho- 
rity his ſituation might have entitled him io, he 


naturally poſſeſſed that which his ſuperior judg- 
ment gave, him over mine. I dared do nothing he 
di ſapproved of, but he was ſure to diſapprove only 
what merited diſapprobation: thus we lived in an 
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union which rendered us mutually happy and 
which death alone could diſſolve. 


One proof of the exellence of this amiable wo- 
man's character, is, that all thoſe who loved her, 
loved each other; even jealouſy and rivalſhip ſub- 
mitting to the more powerful ſentiment with which 
ſhe inſpired them, and I never ſaw any of thoſe 
who ſurrounded her, entertain the leaſt ill will 
among themſelves. Let the reader pauſe a moment 
on this encomium, and if he can recollect any 
ather woman who deſeryes it, let him attach him- 
ſelf t to Her, if he nouns obtain happineſs, | 


hari my arrival at Chambery, to my departure 
for Paris, in 1741, ineluded an interval of eight or 
nine years, during which time I have few adven. 
tures to relate; my life being as ſimple as it was 
agreeable, This uniformity was preciſely what 
was moſt wanting to complete the formation of my 
character, which continual troubles had prevented 
ſrom acquiring any degree of ſtability. It was du- 
ring this pleaſing interval, that my unconnected, 
unfiniſhed education, gained conſiſtence, and made 
me what I have unalterably remained amid the 
ſtorms with which I have ſince been ſurrounded. 
| The 
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The progreſs was flow, almoſt imperceptible, ar 


rended by few memorable circumſtances, yet de · 
ſerves to be followed and inveſtigated. - 7 


At firſt I was wholly occupied with my buſineſs, 


the conſtraint of a deſk left little opportunity for 
other thoughts, the ſmall portion of time I was at 
liberty was paſſed with my dear Mad. de Warrens, 
and not having leiſure to read, I felt no inclination 
for it ; but when my buſineſs (by daily repetition) 
became familiar, and my mind was leſs occupied, 
ſtudy again became neceſſary, and (as my deſites 
were ever irrĩtated by any difficulty that oppoſed - 
the indulgence of them) might once more have be- 
come a paſſion, as at my maſter's, had not other 
inclinations interpoſed and diverted it. 


Though our occupation did not demand a very 
profound {kill in arithmetic, it ſometimes required 
enough to puzzle me. To conquer this difficulty, 
J purchaſed books which treated on that ſcience, 
and learned well, for I now ſtudied alone. PraCti- 


cal arithmetic extends farther than is uſually ſup- 


poſed, if you would attain exact precifion.——— 
There are operations of extreme length in which 
I have ſometimes ſeen good geometricians loſe 


themſelves. Reflection, aſſiſted by practice, gives 
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ciear ideas, and enables you to deviſe ſhorter me- 
thods; theſe inventions flatter our ſelf-complaceny, 


while their exactitude ſatisfies our underſtanding 
and renders a ſtudy pleaſant, which is, of itſelf, 


heavy and unentertaining. At length I became ſo 


expert as not to be puzzled by any queſtion, that 
was ſolyable by arithmetical calculation;; and eyen 
now, while every thing 1 formerly knew fades 
daily on my memory, this acquirement, in a great 
meaſure remains, through an interval of thirty 
years. A few days ago, in a journey I made io 
Davenport, being with my hoſt, at an arithmeti- 


cal leſſon given his children, I did (with pleaſure, 


and without errors) a moſt complicated work. 


While ſetting down my figures, methought I was 


fill at Chambery, ſtill in my days of happineſs 
ho v far had to look back for them! 


The coloured plans of our geometricians, had 


given me a taſte for drawing: accordingly I bought 
colours, and began by attempting flowers and land- 
ſcapes. It was unfortunate that I had not talents 


for this art, ſor my inclination was much diſpoſed 


to it, and while ſurrounded with crayons, pencils, 
and colours, I could have paſſed whole months with- 


out wilning to leave them. This amuſement en- 
gaged ine fo much, that they were obliged:to force 
| | me: 


1 | 
me from 91 and thus it is with every inclination 
I give into, it continues to augment, till at length 
it becomes ſo powerful, that T loſe ſight of every 
thing except the favourite amuſement. - Years 
have not been able to cure me of that fault, nay 
have not cven diminiſhed it; for while I am 
writing this, behold me, like an old dotard, infa- 
tuated with another, to me uſelefs ftudy, which 1 
do not under ſtand, and which even thoſe who have 
devoted their youthful days to the acquiſition of, 
are conſtrained to abandon, at the ageT am begin- 
ning with it. 


— 


— 


At that time, the ſtudy I am now ſpeaking of 
would have been well placed; the opportunity was 
good, and I had ſome temptation to profit by it; for N 
the ſatisfaction I faw in the eyes of Anet, when 
he came home loaded with new diſcovered plants, 
ſet me two or three times on the point of going to 
herbalize with him, and I am almoſt certain that 
had I gone once, I ſhould. have been caught, and 
perhaps at this day might have been an excellent 
botaniſt, for I know no ſtudy more congenial to my 
natural inchnation, than that of plants, the life 1 
have led for theſe ten years paſt, in the country, 
being little more than a continual herbalizing, 


| 1 I myſt confeſs, without object, and with 
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out improvement; but at the time T am now ſpeak- 
ing of, I had no inclination for botany, nay Leven 
deſpiſed, and was diſguſted at the idea, conſidering 
it only as a fit ſtudy for an apothecary. Madame 
de Warrens was fond of it merely for this purpoſe, 
ſeeking none but common plants to uſe in her me- 
dical preparations; thus Botany, Chymiſtry, and 
Anatomy were confounded in my idea under the 
general denomination of medicine, and ſerved to 
furniſh me with pleaſant ſarcaſms the whole day, 
which procured me, from time to time, a box on 
the ear, applied by Madame de Warrens. Beſides 
this, a very contrary taſte grew up with me, and 
by degrees abſorbed all others; this was muſic. I 


was certainly born for that ſcience, I loved it from 
my infancy, and it was the only inclination I have 


conſtantly adhered. to, but it is aſtoniſhing that 


What nature ſeemed to have deſigned me for, 


ſhould have coſt me ſo much pains to learn, and 
that I ſhould acquire it fo flowly, that after a 
whole life ſpent in the practice of this art, I could 
never attain to ſing with any certainty at fight, 
What rendered the ſtudy of muſic more agreeable 
to me at that time, was, being able to practiſe it 
with Madame de Warrens. In other reſpects our 
taſtes were widely different, this was a point of 
comcidence, which I loved to avail myſelf of. She 

had 


[en] 


had no more objection to this than myſelf: I knew 
at that time almoſt as much of it as ſhe did, and 
after two or three efforts, we could make ſhift to 
decypher an air. Sometimes, when I ſaw her buſy 
at her furnace, I have ſaid, © Here now is a charm- 
ing duet, which ſeems made for the very purpoſe 
of ſpoiling your drugs;“ her anſwer would be, If 
you make me burn them, I'll make you eat them: 
thus diſputing, I drew her to the harpſichord ; the 
furnace was preſently forgotten, the extract of 
juniper or wormwood calcined, and theſe ſcenes 
(which I cannot recollect without tranſport) uſu- 
ally ended by her {ſmearing my face with the re- 


mains of them. 


It may eaſily — conjectured I had plenty of 
employment to fill up my leiſure hours; one 
amuſement, however, found room, that was well 


| worth all the reſt. 


We . lived "4 ſuch. a confined dungeon, that it | 
was neceſſary ſometimes to breathe the open air: 
Anet, therefore, engaged Madame de Warrens to 


hire a garden in the ſuburbs, both for this purpoſe 


and the convenience of rearing plants, &c. to this 
garden was added a ſummer-houſe, which was fur- 


| niſhed 1 in the cuſtomary manner; we ſometimes 
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dined, and 1 frequently ſlept there. Inſenſibly F 


n 1] 


becamed attached to this little retreat, decorated it 


with books and prints, ſpending part of my time 
in ornamenting it during the abſence of Madame de 
Warrens, that I might ſurpriſe her the more agree- 
ably on her return. Sometimes I quitted this dear 


friend, that T might enjoy the uninterrupted plea- 
ſure of thinking on her; this was a eaprice I can 


neither excuſe nor fully explain, I only know this. 


really was the caſe, and therefore T ayow it. I re- 
member Madame de Luxembourg told me one day 


in raillery, of a man who uſed to leave his miſtreſs 


that he might enjoy the ſatisfaction of writing to 
her; JI anſwered, I could have been this man; I 


might have added, that I had done the very ſame. 


} 


1 did not, however, find it neceſſary to leave Ma- 


dame de Warrens that I might love her the more 
ardently, for I was ever as perfectly free with her 


2s when alone, an advantage I never enjoyed with 


any other perſon, man or woman, however I 


might be attached to them; but ſhe was ſo often 
furrounded by company who were far from pleaf- 


ing me, that ſpite and wearineſs drove me to this 


aſylum, where I could indulge her idea, without 


danger of being interrupted by impertinents. 


Thus 


E 
FThus my time being divided between buſineſs 
pleaſure, and inſtruction, my life paſſed in the 
moſt abſolute ſerenity. Europe was not equally 
tranquil: France and the Emperor had mutually 
declared war, the King of Sardinia had entered 
into the quarrel, and a French: army had filed off 
into Piedmont to awe the Milaneſe. One divi- 
fon paſſed through Chambery, and, amgng others, 
the regimgnt of Champaigne, whoſe Colonel was 

the Duke de la Tremouille, to whom I was pre- 
ſented. | He promiſed many things, but doubt- 
leſs never more thought of me. Our little gar- 
den was exactly at the end of the ſuburb by which 
the troops entered, ſo that J could fully ſatisfy 
my curioſity 1 in ſeeing them paſs, and I became 
as anxious for the ſucceſs of the war, as if it 
had nearly concerned me. Till now 1 had ne 
ver troubled myſelf about politics, for the firſt 
time I began reading the gazettes, but with fo 
much partiality on the fide of France, that my 
heart beat with rapture on its moſt trifling adyan- 
tages, and I was as. much afflicted on a reverſe of 
fortune, as if I had been particularly concerned. 


Had this folly been tranſient, I ſhould not, per- 
haps, have mentioned it, but it took ſuch root'ia 
1 heart (without any reaſonable cauſe) that when 

J after - 
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I afterwards acted the anti- deſpot and proud re- 
publican t Paris, in ſpight of myſelf, I felt a ſe- 
cret predilection for the nation 1 declared ſe vile, 
and for that government I affected to oppoſe. 
The pleaſanteſt of all was, that, aſhamed of an 
inclination ſo.contrary to my profeſſed maxims, I 
dared not own it to any one, but rallied the French 


on their defeats, while my heart was more wound- 


ed than their own. 1 am certainly the. firſt, that 
living with a people who treated him well, and 
whom he almoſt adored, put on, even in their own 
country, a borrowed air of deſpiſing them; yet my 


original inclination is ſo powerful, conſtant, diſin- 


tereſted, and invincible, that even ſince my quitting 


that kingdom, fince its government, magiſtrates, | 


and authors, have out-vied each other in rancour 
againſt me, ſince it has become faſhionable to load 


me with injuſtice and abuſe, I have not been able 


to get rid of this folly, but, notwithitanding their 
ill- treatment, love them in ſpite of myſelf. 


I long {ought the cauſe of this partiabty, but was 


never able to find any, except in the occaſion that 


gave it birth. A riſing taſte for literature attached 


me to French books, to their authors and their coun- 


try: At the very moment the French troops were 


= nb 1 Was reading Brantome's Cele- 


brated 
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brated Captains; my head was full of the Ciſnt, 


Bay-yards, Lautrecs, Colignys, Montmorencys, and 


* Trimozilles, and I loved their deſcendants as the heirs 


of their merit and courage. In each regiment that 
paſſed by methought I ſaw thoſe famous black 
bands who had formerly done ſo many noble ex- 


2 ploits in Piedmont; in fine, I applied to theſe all the 
ideas I had gathered from books; my reading conti- 
nued, which, ſtill drawn from theſame nation, nou- 


riſhed my affection for that country, till, at length, it 
became a blind paſſion, which nothing could over- 
come. I have had occaſſon to remark ſeveral times 
in the courſe of my travels, that this ĩimpreſſion was 
not peculiar to me for France, but was more or leſs 


active in every country, for that part of the nation 


who were fond of literature, and cultivated learn- 
ing, and it was this conſideration that balanced 1 in 
my mind the general hatred which the conceited 
air of the French is ſo apt to inſpire. Their ro- 
mances, more than their men, attract the women 
of all countries, and the celebrated dramatic pieces 
of France create a fondneſs in youth for their the- 
atres ; the reputation which that of Paris in parti- 
cular has acquired, draws to it crowds of ſtrangers, 
who return enthuſiaſts to their own country: in 
Mort, the excellence of their literature captivates 
the ſenſes, and in the unfortunate war juſt ended, 

J have 
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T have ſeen their arithors and philoſophers maintain 
the glory of France, ſo tarniſhe by its warriors. 


* 


J was, e an 3 "SEGA chis 
rendered me a politician, and J attended in the 
püblic ſquare, amid a throng of news- mongers, 
the arrival of the poſt, and ſillier chan the aſs in 
che fable, was very uneaſy to know whoſe pack- ; 
ſaddle I hould next have the hongur ge carry, for a 
it was then ſuppoſed we ſhould belong to France, 
and that Savoy would be exchanged for Milan. 
J muſt confeſs, howererfithat I'experienced ſome 
uneaſineſs, for had this war terminated unfortu- 
nately for the allies, the penſion of Madame de | 
Warrens would have been in a dangerous ſitua- 
tion; nevertheleſs, I had great confidence in my | 
good friends, the French, and for once (in ſpite 
of the ſurpriſe of M. de. Broglio) my confidence 
was not ill founded thanks to the King of Sar- 
dinia, whom I had never thought of. 
8 _ 1 
While we were fighting in Italy, they were 
ſinging in France: the operas of Rameau began to 
make a noiſe there, and once more raiſed the credit 
of his theoretic works, which, from their obſcurity, 
were within the compaſs of very few underſtandings. 


By chance I heard of his treatiſe on harmony, and 
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. 
had no reſt till T had purchaſed it. By another 


chance I fell ſick; my illneſs was inflammatory, 


ſhort, and violent, but my convaleſcence was tedi- 


ous, being unable to go abroad for a whole month. 


During this time I eagerly ran over my Treatiſe on 
Harmony, but it was ſo long, ſo diffuſe, and ſo badly 


diſpoſed, that I found it would require a conſider- 
able time to unravel it: accordingly, I ſuſpended 
my ie and recreated my + nd. 
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The cantatas of Bernier were what I 3 


ly exerciſed myſelf with. Theſe were never out 


of niy mind; I learned four or Bve by heart, and 


among the reſt, The fleeping Cupids, which I 
have never ſeen ſince that time, though I (till re- 


tain it almoſt entirely; as well as Cupid ſtung by @ 


Bee, a very pretty cantata by Clerambault, which I 


learned about the ſame time. 1 on, ci 


To Sue me, there arrived a young organiſt 
from Valdoſt, called the Abbe Palais, a good muſi- 


eian and agreeable companion, who performed very 


well on the harpſichord, I got acquainted with 
him, and we ſoon became inſeparable. He had 


been brought up by an Italian Monk, who was a 


capital organiſt. He explained to me his principles 
of muſic, Which I compared with Rameau; my 
ö | head. 
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kead was filled with accompanyments, concords, Y 
and harmony, but as it was neceflary to accuſtom 
the ear to all this, I propoſed to Madame de War- 
rens having a little concert once a month, to which 
he conſented. 4 | | 
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Behold me then ſo full of this concert, that night 
or day I could think of nothing elſe, and it actual- 
ly employed a great part of my time to ſelect the 
muſic, aſſemble the muſicians, look to the inſtru- 
ments, and write out the ſeveral parts. Madame | ; 
de Warrens ſung ;. Father Cato (whom I have | 
before mentioned, and ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 

of again) ſung likewiſe, a dancing- maſter named 
Noche, and his ſon, played on the violin; Canavas | 
a Piedmonteſe muſician (who was employed like 
myſelf in the ſurvey, and has ſince married at Pa- 

ris) played on the violoncello; the Abbe Palai: 
performed on the harpſichord, and I had the ho- ; 
nour to conduct the whole. It may be ſuppoſed | 
all this was charming: I cannot ſay it equalled 
my concert at Monſieur de Treytoren's, but cer- 
tainly it was not far behind it. 


This little concert, given by Madame de War- 
rens, the new convert, who lived (as it was ex- 
preſſed) on the. King's charity, mad? the whole 

; ; . ribe 
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tribe of devotees murmur, but was a very agreeable. 


1 amuſement to ſeveral worthy people, at the head 
of whom it wauld not be eaſily ſurmiſed that 1 


ſhould place a Monk; yet, though a Monk, a 
man of conſiderable merit, and even of a very 

amiable diſpoſition, whoſe ſubſequent misfortunes 
gave me the moſt lively concern, and whoſe idea, 
attached to that of my happy days, 1s yet dear to 
my memory. I ſpeak of Father Cato, a Cordes 
lier, who, in conjunction with the Count d' Or- 
tan, had cauſed the muſic of poor Le Maitre to be 
ſeized at Lyons; which action was far from being 
the brighteſt trait in his hiſtory. He was a Ba- 
chelor of Sorbonne; had lived long in Paris among 
the great world, and was particularly careſſed by 
the Marquis d'Antremont, then Ambaſſador from 


Sardinia, He was tall and well made; full faced, 


with very fine eyes, and black hair, which formed 
natural curls on each ſide of his forehead. His 
manner was at once noble, open, and modeſt ; he 
preſented himſelf with eaſe and good manners, 
having neither the hypocricical nor impudent be- 
haviqur of a Monk, nor the forward aſſurance 
of a faſhionable coxcomb, but the manners of a 
well bred man, who, without bluſhing for his ha- 
bit, ſet a value on himſelf, and ever felt in his pro- 
per ſituation when in good company. Though 

Father 
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Father Cato was not deeply ſtudied for a Doctor, 
he was much ſo for a man of the world, and not 
being compelled to ſhew his talents, he brought 
them forward fo advantageouſly, that they appear- 


ed greater than they really were. Having lived 


much in the world, he had rather attached himſelf 
to agreeable acquirements than to ſolid learning; 
had ſenſe, made verſes, ſpoke well, ſung better, and 


added to his good voice by playing on the organ 


and harplichord.. So many pleaſing qualities were 
not neceſſary to make his company ſought after; 
and, accordingly, it was very much ſo, but this did 
not make him neglect the duties of his function: 
he was choſen (in ſpite. of his jealous competi- 


tors) Definitor of his Province, or, according to- 


them, one of the greateſt pillars of their order. 


Father Cato became acquainted with Madame 


de Warrens at the Marquis of Antremont's ; he 
had heard of her concerts, wiſhed to aſſiſt at them, 
and by his company rendered our meetings truly 
agreeable. We were ſoon attached to each other 


by our mutual taſte for muſic, which in both was 


a moſt lively paſſion, with this difference, that he 


Was really a muſician, and myſelf a bungler. 


Sometimes aſſiſted by Canavas and the Abbe Pa- 
lais, we had muſic in his apartment, or on holi- 
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days at his organ, and frequently dined with him; 
* 2 for, what was very aſtoniſhing in a Monk, he was 
* | generous, profuſe, and loved good cheer, without 
& the leaf tincture of greedineſs. After our con- 
- certs, he always vicd to ſtay ſupper, and theſe even- 
d | ings paſſ:d with the greateſt gaiety and good-hu- 
if mour; we converſed with the utmoſt freedom, 
3. 3 and ſang duets; I was perfectly at my eaſe, had 


id ſallies of wit and merriment ; Father Cato was 
in charming, Madame de Warrens adorable, and 
rs the Abbe Palais, with his rough voice, was the 


r, butt of the company. Pleaſing moments of ſpor- 
lid 4 tive youth, how long ſince have ye fled J 403 | 2 
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Ur 4 As I ſhall have no more occaſion to ſpeak of 
to poor Father Cato, I will here conclude in few 
words his melancholy hiſtory. His brother Monks, 

jealous, or rather exaſperated to diſcover in him a 
me 1 | merit and elegance of manners which ſavoured no- 
he 3 thing of monaſtic ſtupidity, conceived the moſt 
em, | violent hetred to him, becauſe he was not as deſ- 1 
ul i picable as themſelves: tlie chiefs, therefore, com- 


her I bw againſt this worthy man, and ſet on the en- 

was vious rabble of Monks, who, otherwiſe, would 
t he not have dared to hazard tlie attack. He receiv- 

os. | ed a thouſand indignities; they degraded him from 

Pa- Jhis _ took away the apartment which he had 
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furniſhed with 8 ſimplicity, and, at length, 
_ baniſhed him, I know not whither : in ſhort, theſe 
wretches overwhelmed him with ſo many evils, 
that his honeſt and proud ſoul ſunk under the preſ- 
ſure, and, after having been the delight of the 
molt amiable ſocieties, he died of grief, on a 
wretched bed, hid in ſome cell or dungeon, la- 
mented by all worthy people of his acquaintance, 
who could find no fault in n His acer being a 
Monk. 


Accuſtomed to this manner of life for ſome RP 
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I became fo entirely atrached to muſick, that I could 1 
think of nothing elſe. I went to my buſineſs with 


diſguſt, the neceſſary confinement and aſſiduity 


appeared an inſupportable puniſhment, which J at 3 


length wiſhed to relinquifh, that I might give my- 
ſelf up without reſerve to my favourite amuſement, y 
It will be readily believed that this folly met with 4 
fome oppoſition, to give up a creditable employ- 4 
ment and fixed ſalary to run after uncertain ſcho- 
lars, was too giddy a plan to be approved of by Ma- F 
dame de Warrens, and even ſuppoſing my future 3 
ſucceſs ſhould prove as great as I flattered myſelf, 
it was fixing very humble limits to my ambition to 8 
think of reducing myſelf for life to the condition 
of a muſic maſter. She who formed for me the 
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1 brighteſt projects, and no longer tr uſted implieitly 


to the judgment of M. d' Aubonne, ſeeing with 
concern that I was ſo ſeriouſly occupied by a ta- 


Z lent which ſhe thought frivolous, frequently re- 


peated to me that provincial provetth, which does 
not hold quite ſo good in Paris, Qui hien chante & 


bien dance, fait un metier qui peu avance. On the 
other hand, ſhe ſaw me hurried away by this irre- 
ſiſtable paſſion, my taſte for muſic having become 
a furor, and it was much to be feared that my em- 
| ployment, ſuffering by my diſtraction, might draw 
on me'a diſcharge, which wauld be worſe than a 


voluntary reſignation. - I repreſented to her, that 
this employment could not laſt long, that it was 
neceſſary I ſhould have ſome permanent means of 
ſubſiſtence, and it would be much better to com- 
plete by practice the acquifition of that art to which: 
my inclination led me, than to make freſh eſſays, | 
which poſſibly might not ſucceed, ſince by this 
means, having paſſed the age moſt proper for im- 
provement I might be left without a ſingle re 
ſource for gaining a livelihood: in ſhort, I ex 

torted her conſent more by importunity and ca- 
reſſes than by any ſatisfactory reaſons. Proud of 
my ſucceſs, I immediately ran to thank M. Coc- 

celli, Director-General of the Survey, as though 
I had performed the ms heroic action, and quit 

| ted 
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ted my employment without cauſe, reaſon, or pre- 
text, with as much pleaſure as I had accepted it 
two years n FOR 
This ſtep, Mficotous as it may appear, procured 
me a kind of conſideration, which I found extreme- * 
ly uſeful. - Some ſuppoſed I had reſources I did 
not poſſeſs ; others, ſeeing me totally given up to 
muſic, judged of my abilities by the ſacrifice I had 
made, and concluded, that with ſuch a paſſion for 
the art, I muſt poſſeſs it in a ſuperior degree. In 
a nation of blind men thoſe with one eye are kings. 
I paſſed here for an excellent maſter, becauſe all 
the reſt were very bad ones. Poſſeſſing taſte in 
ſinging, and being favoured by my age and figure, 
I ſoon procured more ſcholars than were ſufficient 
to compenſate for the loſs of my Secretary's pay. 


It is certain, that had it been reaſonable to con- 
fider the pleaſure of my ſituation only, it was im- 
poſſible to paſs more ſpeedily from one extreme 
to the other. At our meaſuring, I was confined 
eight hours in the day to the moſt unentertaining 
employment, with yet more diſagreeable company. 
Shut up in a melancholy counting-houſe, em- 
poiſoned by the ſmell and reſpiration of a number 
of clowns, the major part of whom were ill combed 
2 and 
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* very dirty, that what with attention, bad 


air, conſtraint, and wearineſs, I was ſometimes ſo 
far overcome as to occaſion a vertigo. Inſtead of 
this, behoid me admitted into the faſhionable 


world, ſought after in the firſt howſes, and every 


where received with an air of ſatisfaction; amiable 
and gay young ladies waiting my arrival, and wel- 
coming me with pleaſure; I ſee nothing but charm- 
ing objects, ſmell nothing but roſes, and orange 
flowers, ſinging, chatting, laughter, and amuſe- 
ments, perpetually ſucceed each other. It muſt 
be allowed, that reckoning all theſe adyantages, 
no heſitation was neceſſary in the choice ; in fact, 
I was ſo content with mine, that I never once re- 
pented it; nor do J even now, when free from the i ir- 
rational motives that influenced me at that time, I 
weigh in the ſcale of reaſon every action of my life. 


| This is, perhaps, the only time that, liſtening to 
inclination, I was not deceived in my expectations. 
The eaſy acceſs, obliging temper, and free humour 


of this country, rendered a commerce with the 


world agreeable, and the inclination L then felt 
for it, proves to me, that if I have a dillike for 
ſociety, it is more their fault than nine. It 18 a pity: 
the Savoyards are not rich: hough,p haps, it would 


be a ſtill greater pity if they were. ſo, for altogether 
. C they 
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they are the beſt, the moſt ſociable people that 1 
know, and if there is alittle city in the world where 
the pleaſures of life are experienced in an agreeable 
and friendly commerce, it is at Chambery. The 
gentry of the province who aſſemble there, have. 
only ſufficient wealth to live and not enough to 
ſpoil them; they cannot give way to ambition, but 
follow, through neceſſity, the council of Cyneas, de- 
voting their youth to a military employment, and 
returning home, grow old in peace; an arrange 
ment, over which honour and rea fon equally preſide. 
The women are handſome, yet do not ſtand in need 
of beauty, ſince they poſſeſs all thoſe qualifications 
which enhance its value and even ſupply the want 
of it, It is remarkable, that being obliged by my 
profeſſion to ſee a number of young girls, I do not 
recollect one at Chambery, but what was charm- 
ing: It will be ſaid I was diſpoſed to find them ſo, 
and perhaps there may be ſome truth in the ſur- 
miſe. I cannot remember my young ſcholars with- 
out pleaſure. Why, in naming the moſt amiable, 
cannot I recal them and myſelf allo to that happy 
age in which our moments, pleaſing as innocent, 
were paſſed with ſuch happineſs together? The 
firſt was Mademoiſelle de Mallarede, my neighbour, 
and ſiſter to a pupil of Monſieur Gaime. She 
was a fine clear brunette, lively and graceful, with- 
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out giddineſs; thin, as girls of chat age uſually are, 
but her bright eyes, fine ſhape, and eaſy air, ren- 
dered her ſufficiently pleaſing without that degree 
of plumpneſs which would have givena heightening 
to her charnis. I went there of mornings, when 
the was uſually in diſhabille, herhair careleſsly turn- 
ed up, and, en my arrival, ornamented witli a flow- 
er, which was taken off at my departure for her 
hair to be dreſſed. There is nothing I fear ſo much 
as a pretty woman in an elegant diſhabille; I ſhould 
dread them an hundredtimes leſs in full-dreſs, Ma- 
demoiſelle de Menthon, whom I attended in the af- 
ternoon, was ever ſo. 'She made an equally pleaſ- 
ing, but quite different impreſſion on me. Her hair 
was flaxen, her perſon delicate, ſhe was very timid, 
and extremely fair, had a clear voice, capable of juſt 
modulation, but which ſhe had not courage to em- 
-ploy to its full extent. She had the mark of a ſcald 
on her boſom, whick a ſcanty piece of blue chenille 
did not entirely cover, this ſcar ſometimes drew my 
attention, though not abſolutely on its own account. 
Mademoiſelle de Challes, another of my nei ghbours, 
was a woman grown, tall, well- formel, jolly, very 
pleaſing though not a beauty, and might be quoted 
for her gracetuineſs, equal temper, and good-hu- 
mour. Her ſiſter, Madame de Charley, the hand- 
ſomeſt woman of Chambery, did not learn muſic, 
ä but 
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but I taughr her daughter, who was yet young, but 
whoſe growing beauty promiſed to equal her ma- 


ther's, if the had not unfortunately been a little red- - 
haired. I had likewiſe among my ſcholars a little 


French lady, whoſe name I have forgot, but who 
merits a place in my liſt of preferences. She had 
adopted the low drawling tune of, the nuns, in 
which voice ſhe would utter ſome very keen things, 
which did not in the leaſt appear to, correſpond 


wich her manner; but ſhe was indolent, and could 
not generally take pains. to ſhow her wit, that be- 


ing a favour ſhe did not grant to every one. After 
à month or two of negligent attendance, this was 


an expedient ſhe deviſed to make me more aſſidu- 
ous; for I could not eaſily perſuade myſelf to be ſo. 
Whenwith myſcholars, I was fond enough of teach- | 
ing, but could not bear the idea of. being obliged to 


attend at a partciular hour; conſtraint and ſubjec- 


tion, in every ſhape, are to me inſupportable, and 
alone ſufficient to make me hate even pleaſure itſelf. 


I had ſome ſcholars likewiſe among the tradeſ- 


people, and, among others, one who was the indirect 


cauſe of a change of relationſhip, which (as I have 


promiſed to declare all) I muſt relate in its place. 
She was the daughter of a grocer, and was called 
Mademoiſelle L***, a perfect model for a Grecian 
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ſtatue; and whom I ſhould quote for che handſomeſt 


girl Lhave ever ſeen, if true beauty could exiſt wich- 
out life or ſoul. Her indolence, reſerve, and inſeu- 
ſibility were inconceivable : it was equally impoſ- 
{ible to pleaſe or make her angry, and I am con 
xinced that had any one formedia deſign upon her 
virtue, he might have ſucceeded; not through ber 
inclination, but from her ſtupidity. Her mother, 
who would run-notiſl. of this, did not leave her a 


ſingle moment. In having her taught to ſing and 


providing a young maſter, the had hoped to enliven 
her, but it all proved ineffectual. While the maſ- 
ter was admiriag the daughter, the mother was ad- 
miring the maſter, but this was equally loſt labour. 
Madame LVA added to her natural vivacity that 
portion of ſprightlineſs which ſhould have belonged 
to che daughter! She was a little, ugly, lively trol- 
lop, with {mall twinkling ferret eyes, and marked 
with the ſmall pox. On my arrival in the morr- 
ing, I always found my coffee and cream ready, 
and the mother never failed to: welcome me with a 
kiſs on che lips, which I would willingly have re- 
turned the daughter, to ſee how. the would have re- 
ceived it. All this was done with ſuch an air of care- 
leſſneſs aud ſimplicity, that even when M. L*** 
was preſent, her kiſſes and careſſes were not omits 
ted. He was a good quiet fellow, the true origi» 
bein * 3 nal 


1 
nal of his daughter, nor did his wife endeavour to 


deceive him, becauſe there was abſolutely no oc- 
caſion for it. 


. 


I received all theſe careſſes with my uſual ſtu- 


ſhip, though they were ſometimes troubleſome; 
for the lively Madame L*** was di pleaſed, if, 
during the day, I paſſed the ſhop without calling; 
it became neceſlary, therefore (when I had no 
time to ſpare) to go out of my way through an- 
other ſtreet, well knowing it was not ſo eaſy to 
quit her houſe as to enter it. 


Madame L*. thought ſo much of me, that I 
could not avoid thinking ſomething of her. Her 
attentions affected me greatly, and I fpoke of them 
to Madame de Warrens, without ſuppoſing any 
myſtery i in the matter, but had there been one 1 
ſhould equally have divulged it, for to have kept 
a ſecret of any kind from her, would have been im- 
pofſible. My heart lay as open to Madame de War- 
Fens, as to Heaven. She did not underſtand the 


vances where I only diſcovered friendſhip. She 
concluded that Madame L*** would make apoint 
of not leaving me as great à fool as ſhe found me, 

bo and, 


pidity, taking them only for marks of pure friend- 


matter quite ſo fimply as I had done, but ſaw ad- 
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and, ſome way or other, contrive to make herſeis - 
nnderſtood ; but excluſive of the conſideration that 
it was not juſt another ſhould undertake the in- 


— 


ſtruction of her pupil, ſhe had motives more wor- 


thy of her, wiſhing to guard me againſt the ſnares 
to which my youth and inexperience expoſed me. 
Meantime, a more dangerous temptation offered, 
which I likewiſe eſcaped, but which proved to her 
that ſuch a ſucceſſion of dangers required every 
preſervative ſhe could poſſibly apply. 


The Counteſs of M*, mother to one of my 
ſcholars, was a woman of great wit, and reckoned. 
to poſſeſs, at leaſt, an equal ſhare of miſchief, hav- 
ing (as was reported) cauſed a number of quarrels, 
and, among others, one that terminated farally for 
the houſe of A*. Madame de Warrens had 
ſeen enough of her to know her character; for 
having (very innocently) pleaſed ſome perſon to 
whom Madame de "M*#*#* had pretenſions, ſhe 
found her guilty of the crime of this preference, 


though Madame de Warrens had neither ſought 


after nor accepted it, and from that moment en- 


deavoured to play her rival a number of ill turns, 


none of which ſucceeded: I ſhall relate one of ao 
moſt whimſical, by way of ſpecimen, 


%. 
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They were together in the country, with ſeve- 
ral gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and among 


the reſt, the lover in queſtion. Madame de M** | 
took an opportunity to ſay to one of theſe gentle- 
men, that Madame de Warrens was a prude, that 


the dreſſed ill, and particularly, that ſhe covered 
her neck like a tradeſwoman. OO, for that mat- 


ter, replied the perſon ſhe was ſpeaking to (who 


was fond of a joke) ©& ſhe has good reaſon, for I 
know ſhe is marked with a great ugly rat on the 
boſom, " naturally, that it even appears to be 
running. Fatred, as well as love, renders its vo- 
taries credulous. Madame de M##**# reſolved to 
make uſe of this diſcovery, and one day, while 
Madame de Warrens was at cards with this lady's 
ungrateful favourite, ſhe contrived, in paſſing be- 
hind her rival, almoſt to overſet the chair ſhe ſat 
on, and, at the ſame inſtant, very dextrouſly diſ- 
placed her handkerchief ; but inſtead of this hide- 
ous rat, the gentleman beheld a far different object, 
which it was not more eaſy to forget than to obtain 


a ſight of, and which by no means anſwered the | 


intentions of the lady. 


I was not calculated to engroſs the attention of 
Madame de MA, who loved to be ſurrounded. 
by btilliant company 3 notwichſtanding, ſhe be- 

ſtowed 
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fowed ſome attention on: me, not for the ſake of 
my perſon, which ſhe certainly did not regard, 
but for the reputation of wit which Thad acquired, 
and which might have rendered me convenient to 
her -predominant' inclination. She had a very 
lively paſſion for ridicule, and loved to write ſongs. 
and lampoons on thoſe who diſpleaſed her: had ſhe 
found' me poſſeſſed of ſufficient talents to aid the 
fabrication of her vertes, and complaiſance enough 
to write them, we ſhould: preſently have turned 
Chambery upſide down; theſe libels would have 
been traced to theirs ſource, Madame de NIK * * 
would have ſaved herſelf by ſacrificing me, ard 1 
ſhould have been cooped up in priſon, perhaps, for 
the reſt of my life, as a recompenee for having 
figured away as the Apollo of the ladies. 


«. 


Fortunately, nothing of this kind happened; 
Madame de M*#*# made me ſtay dinner two or 
three days, to chat with me, and ſoon found I was 
too dull for her purpoſe. I felt this myſelf, and 
was humiliated at the diſcovery, envying the talents 
of my friend Venture; though I ſhouldirather haye 
been obliged to my ſtupidity for keeping ane out of 
the reach of danger. I remained, therefore, Ma- 
dame de M#*#*#'s daughter's ſinging-maſter, and 
nothing more! but I lived happily, and was ever 
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well received at Chambery, which was a thouſand 
times more deſirable. than paſſing for a wit with 
her, and for a ſerpent with my youy' elſe. | 


However this WP.” be, 8 de Warrens 
conceived it neceſſary to guard me from the perils 


of youth by treating me as a man: this ſhe imme 


diately ſet about, but in the moſt extraordinary 
manner that any woman, in ſimilar circumſtances, 
ever deviſed. I all at once obſerved that her man- 
ner was graver, and her diſcourſe more moral than 
uſual. To the playful gaiety with which ſhe uſed 
to intermingle her inſtructions, ſuddenly ſucceeded 
an uniformity of manner, neither familier or ſevere, 
but which ſeemed to prepare me for ſome expla+ 
nation. After having vainly racked my brain for 
the reaſon of this change, I mentioned it to her ; 
this ſhe had expected, and immediately propoſed a 


walk to our garden the next day. Accordingly we 


went there the next morning ; ſhe had contrived 
we ſhould remain alone the whole day, which ſhe 


employed in preparing me for 'thoſe favours ſhe 


meant to beſtow ; not as another woman would 
have done, by teying and folly, but by diſcourſes 


full of ſentiment and reaſon, rather tending to in- 


ſtruẽꝭ chan ſeduce, and which ſpoke more to my 
heart than to my ſenſes, Meantime, however ex- 


cellent 
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cellent and to the purpoſe theſe diſcourfes might 
be, and though far enough from coldneſs or me- 

lancholy, 1 did not liſten to them with all the at- 
| tention they merited, nor fix them in my memory 
as I ſhould have done at any other time. That air 
of preparation which the had adopted gave me a 
degree of inquietude ; while ſhe ſpoke (in ſpite of 
myſeif) I was thoughtful and abſent, attending leſs 
to what ſhe ſaid, than curious to know what ſhe 
aimed at; and no ſooner had I comprehended her 
deſign (which I could not eaſily do) than the no- 
velty of the idea, which all the years I had paſſed 
with her had never once entered my imagination, 
took ſuch entire poſſeſſion of me, that I was no 
longer capable of minding what ſhe ſaid! I only 
thought of her, I heard her no longer. 


Thinking to render young minds attentive to 
reaſon by propoſing ſome highly intereſting object 
as the reſult of it, is an error inſtructors frequently 
run into, and. which I have not avoided in my 
Emilius. The young pupil, ſtruck with the ob- 
ject preſented to him, is occupied only with that, 
and leaping lightly over your preliminary diſ- 
courſes, lizhts at ance on the point, to which, in 
his idea, you lead him too tediouſly. To render 
bim attentive, he muſt be prevented from ſeeing 
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the whole of your deſign; and, in this particular, 


Madame de Warrens did not act wich ſuſhcient 


precaution. 


By a ſingularity which adhered ro her ſyſtema- 
tic diſpoſition, ſhe took the vain precaution of pro- 
poſing conditions; hut the moment I knew the 


purchaſe, I no longer even heard them, but im- 


mediately conſented to every thing ; and I doubt 
whether there is a man on the whole earth who 
would have been ſincere or courageous enough to 


cliſpute terms, or one fingle woman who would 
Have pardonei ſuch a diſpute. By a continuation 


of the ſame whimſicality, ſhe attached a number 
of the graveit formalities to the acquiſition of her 
favours, and gave me eight days to think of them, 


which I aſſured her I had no need of, though that 


aſſurance was far from a truth; for to complete 
this aſſemblage of ſingularities, I was very glad to 


Have this intermiſſion; ſo_much had the novelty 


of theſe ideas ſtruck me, and ſuch diſorder did I 


feel in mine, that it required time to arrange 


them. 


It will be ſuppoſed, that theſe eight days ap- 


peared to me as many ages; on the contrary, I 
ſhould have been very Bad the time had been 


len ons 
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lengthened. I find it difficult to deſcribe the ſtate 
I found myſelf in; it was a ſtrange chaos of fear 


and impatience, dreading what I deſired, and ſtu- 


dying ſome civil pretext to evade my happineſs. 


Let the warmth of my conſtitution be remem- 
bered, my age, my heart intoxicated with love; 
let my tender attachment to her be ſuppoſed, 
which, far from having diminiſhed, had daily gained 


additional ſtrength; let it be conſidered that I was 
only happy when with her, that my heart was full, 


not only of her bounty, of her amiable diſpoſition, 
but of her ſhape, her perſon, of herſelf; in a 
word, conceive me united to her by every affinity 
that could poſſibly render her dear; nor let it be 
ſuppoſed, that ten or twelve years older than my- 


felf, ſhe began to grow an old woman, or was fo 


in my opinion. From the time the firſt fight of 
her had made ſuch an impreſſion on me, ſhe had 
really altered very little, and, in my mind, not at 
all. To me ſhe was ever charming, and was ſtill 


thought ſo by every one. She had got ſomething 


jolljer, but had the ſame fine eyes, the ſame clear 


complexion, the ſarne features, the ſame beautiful 
light hair, the ſame gaiety, and even the ſame 


voice, whoſe youthful, filver ſound, made ſo lively 
an Cs on my heart, that, even to this day, 
I cannot 


1 


J cannot hear a young woman's voice, that is any 
ways harmonious, without emotion. It will be 


ſeen, that in a more advanced age, the bare idea 


of ſome trifling favours I had to expect from the 
perſon J loved, inflamed me ſo far, that I could 
not ſupport, with any degree of patience, the time 
neceſſ:ry to traverie tue ſhort ſpace that ſeparated 
us; how, then, by what miracle, when in the 
flower of my youth, had I fo little impatience for 
a happineſs I had never taſted but in idea ? How 
could I ſee the moment advancing with more pain 
than pleaſure? Why, inſtead of tranſports that 
ſhould have intoxicated me with their delicicuſ- 
neſs, did I expe:1ence only fears and repugnance ? 
I have no doubt, but if I could have avoided this 
happineſs with any degree of decency, I ſhould 
have relinquiſhed it with all my heart. I have 
promiſed a number of extravagancies in the hiſtory 
of my attachment to her ; this certainly is one 


| that no idea could be formed of. 


The reader (already diſguſted) ſuppoſes, that be- 
ing in the ſituation I have before deſcribed with 
Claude Anet, ihe was already degraded in my opi- 


nion by this participetion of her fayours, and that: 
a ſentiment of diſeſteem weakened thoſe ſhe had 


before inſpired me with; but he is miſtaken. 'Tis 
x true 
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true that this participation gave me a cruel uneaſi- 


neſs, as well from a very natural ſentiment of de- 


licacy, as becauſe it appeared unworthy both of 


her and myſelf; but as to my ſentiments for her, 


they were ſtill the ſame, and I can ſolemnly aver, 
that I never loved her more tenderly than when 1 
felt ſo little propenſity to avail myſelf of her con- 
deſcenſion. I was; too well acquainted with the 
chaſtity of her heart and the icyneſs of her conſti- 
tution, to ſuppoſe a moment that the gratification 
of the ſenſes had any influence over her; I was 
well convinced that her only motive was to guard 
me from dangers, which appeared otherwiſe inevi- 
table, by this extraordinary favour, which the did 
not conſider in the ſame light that women n, 
do; as will preſently be explained. 


The habit of living a long time innocently toge- 
ther, far from weakening the firſt ſentiments I felt 
for her, had contributed to ſtrenthen them, give 
ing a more lively, a more tender, but at the ſame 


time a leſs ſenſual turn to my affection. Having 


ever accuſtomed myſelf to call her Mamma (as for- 
merly obſerved) and enjoying the familiarity of a 
ſon, it became natural to conſider myſelf as ſuch, 
and I am inclined to think this was che true rea- 


ſon 
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ſon of that inſenſibility with a perſon I ſo tenderly 


loved; for I can perfectly recollect that my emo 


tions on firſt ſeeing her, though not more lively, 
were more voluptuous : at Annecy 1 was intoxi- 
cated, at Chambery I poſſeſſed my reaſon... 1 al- 
ways loved her as paſſionately as poſſible, but 9 
now loved her more for herſelf and leſs on my own 
account; or, at leaſt; I rather ſought for happi- 
. neſs than pleaſure in her company. She was more 
to me than a filter, a mother, a friend, or even 
than a miſtreſs, and for this very reaſon ſhe was 
not a miſtreſs; in a word, I loved her too much 


to defire her. 


This day, more dreaded than hoped for, at 
length arrived. I have before obſerved, thatT pro- 
miſed every thing that was required of me, and I 
kept my word: my heart confirmed my engage 
ments without deſiring the fruits, though at length 
J obtained them. Was I happy? No: I felt I 
know not whar invincible ſadneſs which empoi- 
ſoned my happineſs : it ſeemed that I had commit- 
ted an inceſt, and two or three times, preſſing her 
eagerly in my arms, I deluged her boſom with my 
tears. On her part, as ſhe had never ſought plea- 
Jure, ſhe had not the ſtings of remorſe. 


I repeat 


eat 


1 kN þ 
"OS repeat it, all her failings were the effect of her 
errors, never of her paſſions. She was well horn, 
her heart was pure, her manners noble, her defires 
regular and virtuous, her taſte delicate ; ſhe ſeemed 
formed for that elegant purity of manners which 


| ſhe ever loved, but never practiſed, becauſe, inſtead 


of liſtening tothe dictates of her heart, the followed 
thoſe of her reaſon, which led her aſtray: for when 
once corrupted by falſe principles it will ever run 
counter to its natural ſentiments. | Unhappily, the 
piqued herſelf on philoſophy, and the morals ſhe 
drew from thence, clouded on genuine ory of 

her heart, 7 


Mr. Tavel, her firſt lover, was alſo her in- 


ſtructor in this philoſophy, and the principles he 


had inſtilled into her mind, were ſuch as tended 
to ſeduce her. Finding her cold and impregnable 
on the ſide of her paſſions, and firmly attached ta 


her huſband and her duty, he attacked her by ſo- 
phiſms, endeavouring to prove that the liſt of du- 


ties ſhe thought ſo ſacred, was but a ſort of rate- 


chiſm, fit only for children. That the kind of in- 


fidelity ſhe thought ſo terrible, was, in itſelf, abſo- 
jutely indifferent; that all the morality of conjugal 
faith, conſiſted in opinion, the contentmentof huſ- 
bands being the only reaſonable rule of duty in 
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waves; conſequently, that concealed infidelities, do- 
ing no injury, could be no crimes; in a word, he 
perſuaded her that the fin conſiſted only in the ſcan- 
dal, that woman being really virtuous, who took 
care to appear ſo. Thus the deceiver obtained his 
end in ſubverting the reaſon of a girl, whoſe heart 
be found it impoſlible to corrupt, and received his 
puniſhment in à devouring jealouſy, being per- 
ſuaded ſhe would treat him as he had prevailed on 
her to treat her huſband. 


I don't know whether he was miſtaken in this 


reſpect: the Miniſter P paſſed for his ſucceſ- 


ſor ; all I know, is, that the coldneſs of tempera- 
ment which it might have been ſuppoſed would 
have kept her from embracing this ſyſtem, in the 
end prevented her from renouncing it. She could 


not conceive how ſo much importance ſhould be 


given to what ſeemed to have none for her; nor 
could the honour with the name of virtue, an ab.. 
ſtinence which would have coſt her little. 


dhe did not, therefore, give into this falſe princi- 
ple on her own account, but for the ſake of others; 
and that from another maxim almoſt as falſe as the 
former, but more conſonant to the geverobty of 
her diſpoſition. 
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She was perſuaded that nothing could attach a 


man ſo truly to any woman as an unbounded 


freedom, and though ſhe was only ſuſceptible of 
friendſhip, this friendſhip was ſo tender, that ſhe 


made uſe of every means which depended on her to 


ſecure the objects of it, and what is very extraordi- 
nary, almoſt always ſucceeded: for ſhewas ſo truly 
amiable, that an encreaſe of intimacy was ſure to 


diſcover additional reaſons to love and reſpect her. 
Another thing worthy remark is, that after herfirſt 


folly, ſhe only favoured the unfortunate. - Lovers 
in a more brilliant ſtation loſt their labour with her, 
but the man who at farſt attracted her pity, muſt 


have poſſeſſed very few good qualities if in the end 


he did not obtain her affection. Even when the 
made an unworthy choice, far from proceeding 
from baſe inclinations (which were ſtrangers to 


her noble heart) it was the effect of a diſpoſition 


too generous, humane, compaſſionate, and ſenſible, 
which the did not always govern with ſufficient 
diſcernment. | 


C21 

If ſome falſe principles miſled her, how many 
admirable did ſhe poſſeſs, which neygs forſook her. 
By how many virtues did ſhe atonefor her failings * 


if we can call by that name errors in which ie 
ſenſes had fo little ſhare. The man 5 one 7 44 
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ents for a ſubſiſtence: 


ſſed; I only know it did exiſt, 


( 44 
ticular deceived her ſo completely, had given her 


excellent inſtructions in a thouſand others; and 


her paſſions, being far from turbulent, permitted 

her to follow the dictates. She ever acted wiſely 

when her ſophiſms did not intervene, and her de- 

ſigns were laudable even in her failings. Falſe 
Principles might lead her to do ill, but ſhe never 

did any thing ſhe conceived: to be wrong. She 
abhorred lying and duplicity, was juſt, equitable, 

humane, diſintereſted, true to her word; her friends, 
and thoſe duties ſne conceived to be ſuch; incapa- 

ble of hatred or revenge, and not even conceiving 

there was a merit in pardoning; in fine (to return 
to thoſe qualities which were leſs excuſable) though 
the did not properly value, ſhe never made a vile 
commerce of her favours; ſhe. laviſhed, but never 
ſold them, though continually reduced to expedi- 
and I dare afleri, that if 
Socrates could eſteem Afpaſia, he * have 
reſpected Madame de Warrens. i 


Iam well aware that aſcribing ſenſibility of heart 
with coldneſs of temperament to the ſame perſon, 
I ſhall generally, and wich great appearance of rea- 


foggbe accuſed of a contradiction. Perhaps Nature 


ih, and this combination ought not to have ex. 
All thoſe who 


_ knaw 
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* know. Madame de Warrens (a great number of 


whom are yet living) have had opportunities of 
knowing this was a fact; dare even aver ſhe had 
but orie pleaſure in the world, which was ſerving 


thoſe ſhe loved. Let every one argue on the point 


as he pleaſes, and wiſely prove this cannot be; my 
buſineſs is to declare the truth, and "Mi. . 


a belef offt. 
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Juſt related in thoſe converſations which ſuc- 
L eciled our union, and alone rendered it delicious. 
She had. reaſon when ſhe concluded her complai- 


ſance Would be uſeful to me ; I derived great ad- 
vantages from it in point of uſeful inſtruction. 
Hitherto ſhe had uſed me as a child, ſhe now 
began to treat me as a man, and entertain me-with 
accounts of herſelf. Every ching the ſaid was ſo 
intereſting, and. 1! was ſo ſenſibly touched with it, 
that, reaſoning with myſelf, I applied theſe confi- 
dential relations to my own improvement, and re- 
ceived more inſtruction from thetfi*than from her 
documents. When we truly feel that the heart 


ſpeaks, our own opens to receive its inſtructions, 
nor can all the pompous. morality of a pedagogye - 
have d effect that is produced by the tende 
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affectionate, and artleſs converſation of a engl a 
woman, on him who N her. i 
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3 The intimacy in which I lived 4 Madame de 
3 having placed me more advantageouſly 


in her opinion than formerly, ſhe began to think 


(notwithſtanding my aukward manner) that I de- 
ſerved cultivation for the polite world, and that if 
J could one day ſhew myſelf there in an eligible 
ſituation, I ſhould ſoon be able to make my Way. 


In conſequence of this idea, ſſie not only ſet about 


forming my judgment, but my addreſs, endeavour- 
ing to render me amiable as well as-eſtimable;; 

and if it is true that ſucceſs in this world is con- 
ſiſtent with ſtrict virtue (which, for my part, I do 
not believe) I am certain there is no other read 
than that ſhe had taken, and wiſhed to point out 
to me; for Madame de Warrens knew mankind, 
and underſtood exquiſitely well the art of treating 
all ranks, without falſehood, and without impru- 
dence, neither deceiving or provoking them: but 
this art was rather in her diſpoſition than her pre- 
cepts, ſhe knew better how- to practiſe than explain 
it, and I was of all the world the leaſt. calculated 
to become maſter of ſuch an attainment; accord- 
h. che means employed ſor this purpoſe were 
nearly 


— 
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nearly loſt labour, as well as the pains ſhe took to 
F procure me a fencing and a _—_Y maſter, 


Though very well re I could never learn to 
dance a minuet; for being plagued with corns, I 
had acquired a habit of walking on my heels, 


which Roche, the dancing maſter could never 


break me of. It was ſtill worſe at the fencing- 
ſchool, where, after thre months” practice, I made 
but very little progreſs, and chuld never attempt 
fencing with an but my maſter. My wriſt was 
not ſupple enongh, nor my arm ſufficiently firm 
to retain the foil, whenever he choſe to make it fly 
out of my hand. Add 10 this, I had a mortal 
averſion both to the art itſelf and to the perſon who 
undertook to teach it to me, nor ſhould T ever 
have imagined, that any one could have been fo 
proud of the ſcience of ſending men out of the 
world, To bring his vaſt genius within the com- 


© paſs of my comprehenſion, he explained himſelf 


by compariſons drawn from muſic, which he un- 
derſtood nothing of. He found ſtriking analogies 
between a hit in quarte or tierce with the intervals 
of muſic which bear thoſe names: when he made 
a feint, he ried out, © Take care of this diz/is,** 
becauſe anciently they called thedieſis a feint ; and 
when he Lo made the foil fly from my hand, he 


ou d 
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would add, with a ſneer, that this was a pauſe ö 
In a word, I never in my life ſaw a more inſup- 
portable pedant. 


I made, therefore; but little progreſa in my ex- 
erciſes, which I preſently quitted from pure diſ- 
guilt, but I ſucceeded better in an art of a thouſand 
times more value, namely, that of being content 

4 with my ſituation, and not deſiring one more bril- 

5 hant, for which I began to be perſuaded Nature 
had not deſigned me. Given uꝑ to the endeavour 
of rendering Madame de Warrens happy, I was 
ever beſt pleaſed when in her company, and, not- 
withſtanding my - fondneſs for muſic, began to 
grudge the time I employed in giving leſſons to 
my ſcholars. ; 


I am ignorant whether Anet perceived the full 
Extent of our union, but I am inclined to.think he 
was no ſtranger to it. He was a young man of 
great penetration, and {till greatet diſcretion ; who 
never belied his ſentiments, but did not always 
ſpeak them: without giving me the leaſt hint that 
he was acquainted with out intimacy, he ap- 
peared by his conduct to be ſo ; nor did this mo- 
deration proceed from baſeneſs of ſoul, but having 
entered entirely into the principles of his miſtreſs, 
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ne could not reaſonably aiſapprove of the natural 


conſequences of them. Though as young as her- 
ſelf, he was ſo grave and thoughtful, that he looked 
on us as two children who requited indulgence, 


and we regarded him as a reſpectable man, whoſe 


eſteem we had to manage. It was not until aſter 
ſhe was unfaithful to Anet, that I learned the 
ſtrength of her attachment to him. She was fully 


ſenſible 1 only thought, felt, or lived for her; 


ſhe let me fee, therefore, how much ſhe loved 
Anet, that I might love him likewiſe, and dwelt 
leſs on her friendſhip, than her eſteem for him, 
becauſe this was the ſentiment 1 could moſt fully 
partake of. How often has ſhe affected our hearts 


and made us embrace with tears, by alluring us 


we were both neceſſary to her happineſs ! Let not 
women read this with an ill-natured ſmile; with 
the temperament ſhe poſſeſſed, this neceſſity was 
not equivocal, it was only that of the heart. 


Thus there was eſtabliſhed among us three, 
an umon without example, perhaps, on the face 
of the earth. All our wiſhes, our cares, our 
very hearts were for each other, and abſolutely 
confined to 'this little circle. The habit of iy 
ing together, and living excluſively from the 
reſt of the world, became ſoiſtrong, that if at our 
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repaſts one of the three was wanting, or a fourth 
perſon came in, every ching ſeemed deranged, and 
notwithſtanding our particular atiachments, even 
our tete-d-tetes were leſs agreeable than our re- 
union. What baniſhed every ſpecies of conſtraint 


from our little community, was a lively reciprocal 


confidence, and dullneſs or inſipidity could find no 
place among us, becauſe we were always fully em- 
ployed. Madame de Warrens, always projecting, 
always buſy, left us no time for idleneſs, though 


indeed, we had each ſufficient employment on our 


own account. It is my maxim, that idleneſs is as 
much the peſt of ſociety as of ſolitude, Nothing 
more contracts the mind, engenders more tales, 
miſchief, goſſipping, and lies, than for people to 
be eternally ſhut up in the ſame apartment toge- 
ther, and reduced, from the want of employment, 
to the neceſſity of an inceſſant chat. When every 
one is buſy (unleſs you really have ſomething to 
ſay) you may continue ſilent : but if you have no- 
thing to do, you muſt abſolutely ſpeak continually, 
and this, in my mind, is the moſt burthenſome and 
the moſt dangerous conſtraint. I will go farther, 
and maintain, that, to render company harmleſs, 


as well as ag ceable, it is neceſſary, not only that 


they ſhould have ſomething to do,. but ſomething 
that requires a degree, of attention, 
AM a Kuctting, 
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K agotting, for inſtance, is abſolutely as bad as 
doing nothing; you muſt take as much pains to 
amuſe a woman whoſe fingers are thus employed, 

as if ſhe ſat with her arms acroſs; but let her em- 
broider, and it is a different matter; the is then fo 
far buſied, that a few intervals of ſilence may be 
borne with. What is moſt diſguſting and ridicu- 
lous, during theſe intermiſſions of converſation, is 
to ſee, perhaps, a dozen over-grown fellows, get 
up, ſit down again, walk backwards and forwards, 
turn on their heels, play with the chimney orna- 
ments, and rack their brains to maintain an inex- 
hauſtible chain of words: what a charming occu- 
pation ! Such people, wherever they go, muſt be 
troubleſome both to others and themſelves. When 
I was at Motier's, I uſed to employ myſelf in 
making laces with my neighbours, and was I 
again to mix with the world, I would always carry 
a cup-and-ball in my pocket;' I would ſometimes 
play with it the whole day, that J might not be 
conſtrained to ſpeak when I had nothing to dif- 
courſe about; and T am perſuaded, that if every 
one would do the, ſame, mankind would be leſs 
miſchievous, their company would become more 
rational, z.nd, in my opinion, a vaſt deal more 
agreeable: in a word, let wits laugh if they 
pleaſe, but I maintain, that the only practical leſ- 
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fon of morality within the reach of the preſent 
age, is that of the cup- and- ball. 


At Chambery they did n not give us the 19 of 
ſtudying expedients to avoid wearineſs when by 


ourſelves, for a troop of importunate viſitors gave 


us too much by their company, to feel any when 
alone. The impatience they formerly gave me 
had not diminiſhed ; all the difference was, I now 
found leſs opportunity to abandon myſelf to the 
diſſatisfaction of it. Poor Madame de W arrens 
had not loſt her old predilection for ſchemes and 
ſyſtems; on the contrary, the more ſhe felt the 
preſſure of her domeſtic neceſſities, the more the 
endeavoured to extricate herſelf from them by vi- 
ſionary projects; and in proportion to the decreaſe 
of her preſent reſources, ſhe contrived to enlarge, 
in idea, thoſe of the future. Increaſe of years 
only ſtrengthened this folly : as ſhe loſt her reliſh 
for the pleaſures of the world and youth, ſhe re- 
placed it by an additional fondneſs for ſecrets and 
projects: her houſe was never clear of quacks, 
contrivers of new manufactures, alchymiſts, pro- 
jectors of all kinds and of all deſcriptions, whoſe 
diſcourſes began by a diſtribution. of millions, and 
concluded by giving you to underſtand they were in 
want of a crown-piece. . No one went from her 

empty 
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empty handed; and what aſtoniſhed me moſt was, 
how ſhe could ſo long ſupport ſuch profuſion, 
without exhauſting the ſource, or wearying her 
creditors. | 


Her principal project at the time I am now 
ſpeaking of, was eſtabliſhing a Royal Phyſical 


Garden at Chambery, with an eſtabliſhed Demon- ; 


ſtrator; it A be unneceſſary to add who this of- 
fice was d ſigned for. The ſituation of this city, 
in the midſt of the Alps, was extremely favourable 
to botany, and as Madame de Warrens was always 
for helping out one project with another, a Col- 
lege of Pharmacy was to be added, which really 
would have been a very uſeful foundation in ſo 
poor a country, where apothecaries are almoſt tlie 
only medical practitioners. The retreat of the 
chief Phyſician, Groſſi, to Chambery, on the de- 
miſe of King Victor, ſeemed to favour this idea, 
or, perhaps, firſt ſuggeſted it; however this may 
be, by flattery and attention ſhe ſet about managing 
Groſſi, who, in fact, was not very manageable, 
being the moſt cautic and brutal for a man, who 
had any pretenſions to the quality of a gentleman, 
that ever I knew. The reader may judge for him- 
ſelf by two or three traits of character, which I 1 
ſhall add by way of ſpecimen. 


[ $4 } 
Ile aſſiſted one day at a conſultation with ſome 
other doctors, and among the reſt, a young gentle- 
man from Annecy, Who was phyſician in ordi- 
nary to tlie ſick perſon. This young man, being 
but indifferently taught for a doctor, was bold 
enough to differ in opinion from Monſ. Groſſi, 


who only anſwered him by aſking when he ſhould 
return, which way he meant to take, and what 
conveyance he ſhould make uſe of? The other, 
after having ſatisfied Groſſi in theſe particulars, 
aſked it there was any thing he could ſerve him. 
in? „ Nothing, nothing,“ anſwered he, only I 
ſhall place myſelf at a window in your way, that 
I may have the pleaſure of ſeeing an aſs ride on 
horſeback.” His avarice equalled his riches and 
want of feeling. One of his friends wanted to 
i borrow ſome money of him, on good ſecurity. 
1 « My friend,” anſwered he, ſhaking him by the 
arm, and grinding his teeth, 4 ſhould St. Peter 
deſcend from Heaven, to borrow ten piſtoles of me, 
and offer the Trinity as ſureties, I would not lend 
[| them.“ One day, being invited to dinner with 
i Count Picon, Governor of Savoy, who was very. 
religious, he arrived before it was ready, and found 
his Excellency buſy at his devotions, who pro- 
poſed to him the ſame employment : Not knowing 
| how to refuſe, he knelt down with a trightful gri- 
ll 4 | mace, 
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mace, but had hardly recited two Ave-Marias, 
when, not able to contain any longer, he roſe haſ- 


tily, ſnatched his hat and cane, and, without 
ſpeaking a word, was making towards the door; ; 


Count Picon ran after him, crying,“ Monſieur 


Groſh | Monſieur Groſſi! ftop, pon sa moſt ex- 
cellent ortolan on the ſpit for you.” „ Monſieur 
le Count,” replied the other, turniſig his head, 
« though you ſhould give me a roaſted angel, I 
would not ſtay.” Such was M. Groſſi, whom 
Madame de Warrens undertook, and ſucceeded in 
civilizing. Though his time was very much oc- 
cupied, he accuſtomed himſelf to come frequently 
to her houſe, conceived a friendſhip for Anet, 
ſeemed to think him intelligent, ſpoke of him witli 
eſteem, and, what would not have been expected 
from ſuch a brute, affected to treat him with re- 
ſpect, wiſhing to efface the impreſſions of the paſt; 
for though Anet was no longer on the footing of a 
domeſtic, it was known he had been one, and no- 
thing leſs than the countenance and example of the 
chief phyſician, was neceſſary to ſet an example of 
reſpect, which would not otherwiſe have been 
paid him. Thus Claude Anet, with a black coat, 
a well-dreſſed wig, a grave decent behaviour, a 
proper circumſpect conduct, and with a tolerable 
knowledge in medical and botanical matters, miglit 
D 4 reaſonably 
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reaſonably have hoped to fill, with univerſal ſatiſ- 
faction, the place of public Demonſtrator, had the 
propoſed eſtabliſhment taken place. Groſh highly 
approved the plan, and only waited an opportunity 
to propoſe it to adminiſtration, whenever a return 
of peace ſhould permit them to think of uſeful in- 
ſtitutions, and enable them to ſpare the neceſſary 
pecuniary ſupplies. 


But this project, whoſe execution would pro- 
bably have plunged me into botanical ſtudies, for 
which I am inclined to think Nature deſigned [Hf 
me, failed through one of thoſe unexpected ſtrokes - 
which frequently overthrow the beſt concerted 
plans. I was deſtined to become an example of 6 
human miſery ; and it might be ſaid, that Provi- A 
dence, who called me by degrees to theſe extraor- # 
dinary trials, diſconcerted every opportunity that 
could prevent my encountering them, 


In an excurſion which Anet made to the top of 
the mountains to ſe K for genipi, a ſcarce plant 
that grows only on the Alps, and which Monſieur 
Groſh had occaſion for, unfortunately he heated 
himſelf ſo much, that he was ſeized with a pleu- 
riſy, which the genipi could not relieve, though 
faid;to be ſpecific in that diſorder ; and, notwith- 

: ſtanding 
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ſtanding all the art of Groſſi (who certainly was 
very ſkilful) and all the care of his good miſtreſs. 
and myſelf, he died the fifth day of his diſorder, 
in the moſt cruel agonies. During his illneſs, he 
had no exhortations but mine, beſtowed with ſuch 


| tranſports of grief and zeal, that had he been in a 


ſtate ro underſtand them, they muſt have been 


ſome conſolation to him. Thus I loſt the firmeſt - 


friend I ever had; a man eſtimable and extraordi- 
nary; in whom Nature ſupplied the defects of 
education, and who (though in a ſtate of ſervitude) 
poſſeſſed all the virtues neceſſary to form a great 
man, which, perhaps, he would have ſhewn him 


ſelf, and been acknowledged, had he lived to fil! 


the ſituation he ſeemed ſo perfectly adapted to. 


The next day I ſpoke of him to Madame de 
Warrens with the moſt fincere and lively affec- 
tion; when, ſuddenly, in the midſt of our con- 
verſation, the vile, ungrateful thought occurred, 
that I ſhould inherit his wardrobe, and particularly 
a handſome black coat, which I thought very be- 
coming. As I thought this, I conſequently uttered. 
it; for when with her, to think and ſpeak was the 
ſame thing. Nothing could have made her fee! 
more forcibly the loſs ſhe had uſtained, than this 
nn. and odious obſer vation; diſintereſtedneſs 
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and greatneſs of ſoul being qualities which poor 
Anet had eminently poſſeſſed. The generous 
Madame de Warrens turned from me, and (with- 
out any reply) burſt into tears. Dear and precious 
tears ! your reprehenſion was fully felt; ye ran 
into my very heart, waſhing from thence even the 
ſmalleſt traces of ſuch deſpicable and e lone! 
timents, never to return. 4 


This loſs cauſed Madame de Warrens as much 
in convenience as ſorrow, ſince from this moment 
her affairs were ſtill more deranged. Anet was 
extremely exact, and kept every thing in order: his 
vigilance was univerſally feared, and this ſet ſome 
bounds to that profuſion they were too apt to run 
into; even Madame de Warrens, to avoid his 
cenſure, kept her diſſipation within bounds: his 
attachment was not ſufficient; ſhe wiſhed to pre- 


ſerve his eſteem, and avoid the juſt remonſtrances 
ke ſometimes took the liberty to make her, by repre- 


ſenting that ſhe ſquandered the property of others 
as well as her own. ' I thought as he did, nay, I 
even ſometimes expreſſed myſelf to the ſame effect, 
but had not an equal afcendeney over her, and my 


advice did not make the ſameè impreſſion. On his 
deo ſe; L was obliged to occupy his place, for which 
Thad a as 2 9 and therefore 


1 | filled 


191 
filled it ill. I was not ſufficiently. careful, and ſo 
very timid, that though I frequently found fault to 
myſelf, I ſaw ill management without taking cou- 
rage to oppoſe it; beſides, though I had acquired an 
equal ſhare of reſpect, I had not the ſame aushority. 
I ſaw the diſorder that prevailed, trembled at it, 
ſometimes complained, but was never attended to. 
I was too young and lively to have any pretenſion 
to the exerciſe of reaſon, and when I would have 
acted the reformer, Madame de Warrens, calling 
me her little Mentor, with two or three playful-ſlags 
on the cheek, reduced me again to my natural 


thoughtleſineſs. Notwithſtanding, an idea of the * 
certain diſtreſs into whichherill-regulatedexpences,”” 


ſooner or later, mult neceſſarily plunge ier, made 
a ſtronger impreſſion on me ſince I had become the 


inſpector of her houſehold, and had a better oppor- 


tunity of calculating the inequality that ſubſiſted 
between her income and her expences. I even date 
from this period the beginning of that inclination to 
avarice which I have ever ſince been ſenſible of. 
I was never foolithly prodigal, except by intervals, 
but till then I was never concerned whether Thad 
much or little money. I now began to puy more 
attention to this circumſtance, taking care of my 
purſe, and becoming mean from a laudable motive; 


for I only ſought to enſure Madame de Warrems 
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ſome reſource againſt that cataſtrophe which I 


- dreaded the approach of. I feared her creditors 


would ſeize her penſion, or that it might be diſcon- 
tinued and ſhe reduced to want, when I fooliſhly 
imagined that the trifle I could ſave might be of ef- 


ſential ſervice to her; but to accompliſh this, it was 


neceſſary I ſhould conceal what I meant to make a 
reſerve of; for it would have been an aukward cir- 
cumſtance, while ſhe was perpetually drove to ex- 
pedients, to have her know that I hoarded money. 
Accordingly, I ſought out ſome hiding places, 
where I laid up a few louis, reſolving to augment 


this ſtock, from time to time, till a convenient op- 
portunity to lay it at her feet; but I was ſo incau- 


tious in the choice of my repoſitories, that ſhe al- 
ways diſeovered them, and to convince me ſhe did 
ſo, changed the louis J had concealed for a larger 
ſum in different pieces of coin. Aſhamed of theſe 
diſcoveries, I brought back to the common purſe 
my little treaſure, which ſhe never failed to lay out 
in clothes, or other things for my uſe, ſuch as a 
ſilver hilted ſword, watch, &c. Being convinced 
th.t I ſhould never. ſucceed in accumulating mo- 
ney, and that what I could ſave would furniſſi but 
2 very fleuder reſource againſt the misfortune I 
dreaded, made me with to place myſelf in ſuch a 
&tuauion that I might be enabled to provide for her, 


whenever 
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whenever ſhe might chance to be reduced to want. 


Unhappily, ſecking theſe reſources on the ſide of 
my inclinations, I fooliſhly determined to conſider 


- muſic as my principal dependence; and ideas of 


harmony riſing in my brain, J imagined, that if 
placed in a proper. ſituation to profit by them, I 
ſhould acquire celebrity, and preſently become a 
modern Orpheus, whoſe myſtic ſounds would at- 
tract all the riches of Peru. 

As I began to read muſic tolerably well, the 
queſtion was, how I ſhould learn compoſition ? 
The difficulty lay in meeting with a good maſter, 
for, with the aſſiſtance ot my Rameau alone, I de- 
ſpaired of ever being able to accompliih it; and, 
fince the departure of M. le Maitre, there was no- 
body in Savoy that underſtood any thing of the 


principles of harmony. 


1 am n now Sh to relate another of thoſe in- 
conſequences, which my life is full of, and which 
have ſo frequently carried me directly from my de- 
ſigns, even when Ithought myſelf immediatly wich- 
in reach of them. Venture had ſpoken to me in 
very high terms of the Abbe Blanchard, who had 
taught him compoſition ; a deſerving man, poſſeſ- 
ſed of Yue talents, who was muſic-maſter to the. 
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Cathedral at Beſangon, and is now in that capa- 


city at the Chapel of Verſailles. I therefore deter- 


mined to go to Beſangon, and take ſome leſſons 
from the Abbe Blanchard, and the idea appeared 


ſo rational to me, that J ſoon made Madame de 


Warrens of the ſame opinion, who immediately 
ſer about the preparations for my journey, in the 
fame ſtyle of profuſion with which all her plans 
were executed. Thus this project for preventing 
a bankruptcy, and repairing in future the waſte of 


diſſipation, began by cauſing her to expend eight 


hundred livres; her ruin being accelerated that I 
might be put in a condition to prevent it. Fooliſh 
as this conduct may appear, the illuſion was com- 
plete on my part, and even on her's, for I was per- 
ſuaded I ſhould labour for her emolument, and 
ſhe thought ſhe was highly promoting mine. 


I expected to find Venture ſtill at Annecy, and 
promiſed myſelf to obtain a recommendatory letter 
from him to the Abbé Blanchard; but he had left 
that place, and I was obliged to content myſelf in 
the room of it, with a maſsinfour parts of his com- 


poſition, which he had left with me, With this 


ſlender recommendation I ſet out for Beſancon, by 
the way of Geneva, where I ſaw my relations; 


12 REN Nyon, where I ſaw my father, who 


received 
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received me in his uſual manner, and promiſed to 
forward my portmanteau, which, as I tra velled on 


horſe- back, came after me. I arrived at Beſangon, 


and was kindly received by the Abbe. Blanchard, 
who promiſed me his inſtructiĩon, and offered his 
ſervices in any other particular. We had juſt ſat 
about our mulic, when T received a letter from my 
father, informing me that my portmanteau had 
been ſeized and confiſcated at Rouſſes, a French bar- 
rier on the ſide of Switzerland. Alarmed at the 
news, J employed the acquaintanoe I had formed 
at Beſangon, to learn the motive of this oonfiſcation. 
Being certain there was nothing contraband among 
my baggage, could not conceive on what pretext) 
it could have been ſeized on; at length, however, 
Learned the rights of the ſtory; which (as it is a 
. W e mut not be omitted. | FA 
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I ͤ became neee at Chaubery with a very: 
worthy: old man, from Lyons, named Monſieur 
Duvivier, who had been employed at the Viſa, under 
the regeney, and, for want of other buſineſs, nowaſ⸗ 
ſtſted at the ſurvey. He had lived in the polite» 


world, poſſeſſed talents, was good humbured, and 


underſtood muſic. As we both wrote in the (ame! 
chamber, we preferred each otherꝰs acquaintance to 
to tliat of the unlicked cubs that ſurrounded us. He 

(on had 
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had ſome correſpondents at Paris, who furniſhed 
him with thoſe little nothings, thoſe daily novelties, 
which circulate, one knows not why, and die one: 
cares not when, without any one thinking of them 


longer than they are repeating. As I ſometimes 
took him to dine with Madame de Warrens, he in 
fome meaſure treated m with reſpect, and (wiſh- 
ing to render himſelf agreeable) endeayoured to 
make me fond of theſe trifies, for which I naturally 
had ſuch a diſtaſte, that I never in my life read 
any of them. Unhappily one of theſe curſed pa- 
pers happened to be in the waiſtcoat pocket of a 
new ſuit, which I had only wore two or three times 
to prevent its being ſcized by the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms. This paper contained an inſipid Jan- 
ſeniſt parody on that beautiful ſcene in Racines's 
Mithridates: I had not read ten lines of it, but by 
forgetfulneſs, leſt it in my pocket, and this cauſed 


all my necefſiries to be confiſcated. The commiſ- 


fioners at the head of the inventory of my portman- 
teau, ſet a moſt pompous verbal proceſs, in which 
it was taken for granted that this terrible writing 
came from Geneva for the ſole purpoſe of being 
printed and diſtributed in France; and then ran 
into holy invectives againſt the enemies of God and 
the Church, and praiſed the pious vigilance of thoſe: 
who had prevented the execution of this moſt infer- 
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nal machination. They doubtleſs found alſo that 
my ſpirits ſmelt of hereſy, for on the ſtrength of 
this dreadful paper, they were all ſeized, and from 
that time I never received any account of my un- 
fortunate portmanteau. The revenue officers whom 
I applied to for this purpoſe, required ſo many in- 
ſtructions, informations, certificates, memorials, 
&c. &c. that, loſt a thouſand times in the perplex- 
ing labyrinth, I was glad to abandon them entire- 
ly. I feel a real regret for not having preſerved 
this verbal proceſs from the office of Rouſſes, for it 
was a piece calculated to hold a diſtinguiſhed rank 
in the collection which is to accompany this Work. 


The loſs of my neceſſaries immediately brought 
me back to Chambery, without having learned any 


thing of the Abbe Blanchard. Reaſoning with my- 


ſelf on the events of this journey, and ſeeing that 
misfortunes attended all my enterprizes, I reſolved 
to attach myſelf entirely to Madame de Warrens, 
to ſhare her fortune, and diſtreſs myſelf no longer 
about future events, which I could not regulate. 
She received me as if I had brought back treaſures, 
replaced by degrees my little wardrobe, and though 
this widens fell heavy enough on us both, it 
was forgotten almoſt as ſuddenly as it arrived. 


| Thou oh 


{3 


Though this miſchance hadratherdarmpedmymu- 
ſical ardour, Idid not leave off ſtudying my Rameau, 


ſtand it, and to make ſome little attempts at compo- 
ſition, the ſucceſs of which, encouraged me to pro- 

ceed. The Count de Bellegrade, fon to the Mar- 
quis of Antremont, had returned from Dreſden, 
after the death of King Auguſtus. Having long re- 
ſided at Paris, he was fond of mufic, and particularly 
that of Rameau. His brother, the Count of Nan- 
gis, played on the violin; the Counteſs la Tour, 
| their ſiſter, ſung tolerably, this rendered muſic the 
faſhion at Chambery, and a kind of public concert 
was eſtabliſhed there, the direction of which was at 
firſt defigned for me, but they ſoon diſcovered 1 
was not competent to the undertaking, and it was 
other wiſe arranged. Notwithſtanding this, I con- 
tinued writing a number of little pieces, in my own 
Way, and, among others, a cantata, which gained 
great approbation; it could not, indeed, be called a 
finiſhed piece, but the airs were wrote in a ſtyle of 


=. novelty, and produced a good effect, which was not 


expected from me. Theſe gentlemen could not 
believe, that reading muſic ſo indifferently, it was 
poſſible I ſhould compole any that was paſſable, and 
made no doubt but I had taken to myſelf the credit 
of ſome other perſon's labours. Monſieur de Nan- 


gis, 


and, by repeated efforts, was at length able to under- 
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b vis, wiſhing to be aſſured of this, called on me one 
is morning with a cantata of Clerambault's which he 
had tranſpoſed, as he ſaid; to ſuit his voice, and to 
which another baſs was neceſſary, the tranſpoſition 
having renderedthat of Clerambault impracticable. 

L anſwered, it required conſiderable labour, and 
could not be done on the ſpot. . Being convinced I 
only ſought an excuſe, he preſſed me to write at 
1 leaſt. the baſs to a recitative: 1 do ſo, not well, 
doubtleſs,becauſe to attemprany thing with ſucceſs, 
I muſt have both time and freedom, but I did it at 
leaſt according to rule, and he being preſent, could 
not doubt but I underſtood the elements of compo- 
ſition. I did not, therefore, loſe my ſcholars, though 
it hurt my pride that there ſhould be a concert at 

Chambery, in which 1 was not neceffary. 
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About this time, peace, being concluded, the 
French army repaſſed the Alps. Several officers 
came to viſit Madame de Warrens, and, among 
others, the Count de Lautrec, Colonel of the regi- 
1 ment of Orleans, ſince Plenipotentiary of Geneva, ; 
and afterwards the Marſhal of France, to whom. the 
preſented me. Onher recommendation, he appeared 
to intereſt himſelf greatly in my behalf, promiſing: 
a great deal, which he never emembered till the 
laſt year of his life, when I no longer ſtood in need 

| of 


—  ———— 
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1 
of his aſſiſtance. The young Marquis of Sennee- 
terre, whoſe father was then ambaſſador at Turin, 
paſſed through Chambery at the ſame time, and 


dined one day at M. de Menthon's, when | happen- 
ed to be among the gueſts. After dinner, the diſ- 


courſe turned on muſic, which the Marquis under- | 


ſtood extremely well. The opera of Jephtha was 
then new; he mentioned this piece, it was brought 
him, and he made me tremble by propoſing to exe- 
cute it between us. He opened the book at that 
celebrated double chorus, 


g «© La Terre, I' Enfer, le Ciel meme, 


« Tout tremble devant le Seigneuy ® ? 


+ 2-4 e 


He faid, How many parts will you take? I will 
do theſe ſix. 1 had not yet been accuſtomed to 
this trait of French vivacity, andthough acquainted 
with diviſions, could not comprehend how one man 
could undertake to perform fix, or even two parts 
at the ſame time. Nothing has coſt me more trou 


dle in muſic, than to ſkip lightly from one part to 
another, and have the eye at once on a whole divi- 
ſion. By the manner I evaded this trial, he muſt” 


have been inclined to believe I did not underſtand 
muſic, and perhaps it was to ſatisfy himſ-If in thi 


&. 


»The Earth and Hell, and Heaven itfelf, tremble before the 
Lord! 7 
particular, 
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and ſhew him I ſtill reme 
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-Pantic ular, that he propoſed my noting A ſong; for - 


Mademoiſelle de Menthon, in ſuch a manner that 
I could not ayoidiit., He ſang this ſong, and I wrote 
from his voice; without giving him much trouble 


to repeat it. When fiuiſhed, he read my perform- 


ance, and found (which was very true) that it was 
very correctly noted. He had obſerved my embar- 

raſſment, and now ſeemed to enhance the merit of 
this little ſucceſs. In reality, I then underſtood 
muſic very well, and only wanted that quickneſs 
at firſt ſight which J poſſeſs in no one particular, 
and is only to be acquired in this art by long and 
conſtant practice. Be that as it may, I was fully 
ſeuſible of his kindneſs in endeavouring to ef- 
face from the minds of others, and even from my 


own, the little conſtraint I had experienced on this 
occaſion. Twelve or fiſteen years afterwards, 


meeting this gentleman at ſeveral houſes in Paris, 
I was tempted to make him recollect this anecdote, 


zembered it; but he had loſt 
his fight ſince that time; I feared to give him pain , 


by recalling to his memory how uſeful it former- if 
ly had been to him, and was therefore ſilent on g 
that ſubject. M in | 1479 


; I now touch on the moment that binds my paſt 
exiſtence to the preſent, ſome friendſhips of that 
h per 0d, 
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period, prolonged to the preſent time, being very dear 
to me, have frequently made me regret that happy 
obſcurity, when thoſe who called themſelves my 
friends, were really ſo; loved me for myſelf, 
through pure good-will, and not from the vanity 
of being acquainted with a conſpicuous character, 
perhaps, for the ſecret purpoſe of finding more oc- 
caſions to injure him, 


From this time I date my firſt acquaintance 
with my old friend Gauffecourt, who, notwithſtand- 
ing every effort to diſunite us, has ſtill remained ſo. 
— Still remained ſo !— No, alas! I have juſt Joſt 
him !—but his affection terminated only with his 
life—death alone could put a period to our friend- 
ſhip. Monſieur de Gauffecourt was one of the 
moſt amiable men that ever exiſted; it was impoſ- 
fible. to ſee him without affection, or to live with 
him without feeling a ſingere attachment. In my 
life I never ſaw features more expreſſive of good- 
neſs and ſerenity, or that marked more feeling, 
more underſtanding, or inſpired greater confidence. 
However reſerved one might be, it was impoſſihle 
even at firſt ſight to avoid being as free with him 
as if he had been an acquaintance of twenty years; 
for myſelf, who find ſo much difficulty to be at eaſe 
among new faces, I was. familiar with him in a 

©: z moment. 
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moment. His manner, accent, and converſation, 


perfectly ſuited his features: the ſound of his voice 
was clear, full, and muſical ; it was an agreeable 
expreſſive baſs, which ſatisfied the ear, and ſound - 
ed full upon the heart. It was impoſſible to poſleſs 
a more equal and pleaſing vivacity, or more real 
and unaffected gracefulneſs, more natural talents, 
or cultivated with greater taſte; join to. all theſe 
good qualities, an affectionate heart, but loving ra- 
ther too diffuſively, and beſtowing his favours with 
too little caution; ſerving his friends with zeal, or 
rather making himſelf the friend of every one he 
could ſerve, yet contriving very dextrouſly to ma- 
nage his own affairs, while warmly purſuing the 
intereſt of others. 

Gauffecourt was the ſon of a clock-maker, and 
would have been a clock-maker himſelf, had not 
his perſon and deſert called him to a ſuperior ſitu- 
ation. He became acquatnted with M. de la Clo» 


ſure, the French Reſident at Geneva, who conceiv- 


ed a friendſhip for him, and procured him ſome con- 


nections at Paris, which were uſeful, and through . ' | 
whoſe influence he obtained the privilege of fur- 
niſhing the falts of Valais, which was worth 
twenty thouſand livres a year. This very amply. 
ſatisfied his wiſhes with reſpect to fortune, but 
with 
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with regard to women, he was more difficult; he 


had to provide for his own happineſs, and did what 
he ſuppoſed moſt conducive to it. What renders 


his character moſt 1emarkable, and does him the 
greateſt honour, is, that though connected with all 
conditions, he was univerſally eſteemed and ſought 
after, without being envied or hated by any one, 


and I really believe he paſſed through life without 


a ſingle enemy.—Happy man 


He went every year to the baths of Aix, where 
the beſt company from the neighbouring countries 
reſorted, and being on terms of friendſhip with all 
the nobility of Savoy, came from Aix to Cham- 
bery to ſee the young Count de Bellegarde and his 
father the Marquis of Antremont. It was here 
Madame de W arrens introduced me to him, and this 
aquaintance, which appeared at that time to end 
in nothing, after many years had elapſed, was re- 


4 - 


newed on an occaſion which I ſhould relate, when 
it became a real friendſhip. I apprehend I am ſuf- 
ficiently authorized in ſpeaking of a man to whom 


I was ſo firmly attached, but I had no perſonal in- 


tereſt in what concerned him, he was ſo truly ami- 
able, and born with ſo many natural good quali- 


ties, that, for the honour of human nature, I ſhould 
think 


8 
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think it neceſlary to preſerve his memory, This 


% ” 


man, eſtimable as he certainly Was, had, like other 
; mortals, ſome failings, as will be ſeen hereafter; 
. perhaps had it not been ſo, he would have been leſs 
| amiable, ſince, to render him as intereſting as poſſible, 
r it was neceſſary he thould ſometimes act in ſuch a 
: manner as to require a ſmall portion of indulgence, 
t | WA | 
Another connection of the Tame time, that is not 
yet extinguiſhed, and continues to flatter me with 
. the idea of temporal happineſs, which it 18 ſo diff 
& cult to obliterate from che human heart, is Monſieur 
Ii de Conzie, a Sayoyard gentleman, then young and 
7 amiable, who had a fancy to learn muſic, or rather 
8 to be acquainted with the perſon who taught it. 
- With great underſtanding and taſte for polite ac» 
. = quirements, M. de Conrzie poſſeſſed a mildneſs of 
d 4 diſpoſition which rendered him extremely attrac aq 
5 tive, and my temper being ſomething ſimilar, when 
7 Y it found a counterpart,” our friendſliſß was ſoon 
ce. | formed. The ſeeds of literature and philoſophy, 
* þ | which began to ferment in my brain, and only 8 
23 waited for culture and emulation to ſpring up, 
1. found in him exactly What was wanting to render 
172 9 them prolific. M. de Conzie had no great inclinas 
Id tion to muſic, and even this was uſeſul to. me, for 
a | the hours deſtined to leſſons, were paſſed any how 
928 Vol. II. 3 rather 
. 


* 
7 than muſically; we breakfaſted, chatted, 


and read new publications, but nota word of mulic. 


| The eee between Voltaire and che 
Prince Royal of Pruſſia then made a noiſe in the 
world, and theſe celebrated men were frequently 
the ſubject of our converſation, one of whom, re- 


. cently ſeated on a throne, already indicated what 


he would prove himſelf hereafter, while the other, 
as much diſgraced as he is now admired, made us 


ſincerely lament the misfortunes that ſeemed to pur- 


ſue him, and which are ſo frequently the appen- 
dage of ſuperior talents. The Prince of Pruſſia 
had not been happy in his youth, and it appeared 
that Voltaire was formed never to be ſo. The 
intereſt we took in both parties extended to all 
that concerned them, and nothing that Voltaire 
wrote eſcaped us. The inclination I felt for theſe 
performances inſpired me with a deſire to write 


Elegantly, and an endeayour to imitate the colour- 
ing of that author, with whom I was ſo much 


enchanted. Some time after, his philoſophical 
letters (though certainly not his beſt work) great- 
ly augmented my fondneſs for ſtudy ; it was a rife 
ing inclination, which, from that time, has never 
been extinguiſhed, 


But 
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But the moment was not yet arrived when T 


mould give into it entirely; my rambling diſpoſi- 


tion (rather contracted than eradicated) being kept 
alive by our manner of living at Madame de War- 


rens's, which was too unſettled for one of my ſoli- 


tary temper. The crowd of ſtrangers who daily 
ſwarmed about her from all parts and the certainty 
I was in that theſe people ſought only to dupe her, 
each in his particular mode, rendered home diſa- 
greeable. Since I had ſucceeded Anet in the confi- 
dence of his miſtreſs, I had ſtrictly examined her 
circumſtances, and ſaw their evil tendency with 
horror, I had remonſtrated a hundred times, pray- 
ed, argued, conjured, but all to no purpoſe. I had 


_ thrown myſelf at her feet, and ſtrongly repreſented 


the cataſtrophe that threatened her, had earneſtly . 
entreated that ſhe would reform her expences, and 


begin with myſelf, repreſenting that it was better 


to ſuffer ſomething while ſhe was yet young, than 
by multiplying her debts and creditors, expoſe her 


old age to vexation ad ne 


Senſible of the ſincerity of my zeal, ſhe was fre- 


quently affected, and would then make the fineſt 


promiſes in the world: but only let an artful 
ſchemer arrive, and in an inſtant all her good reſo- 
lutions were forgotten. After a thouſand proofs of 
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he inefficacy of my remonſtrances, what remained 
but to turn away my eyes from the ruin I could 
not prevent; and fly myſelf from the door I could 
not guard? I made, therefore, little journeys to Ge- 
Reva and Lyons, which diverted my mind in ſome 
meaſure from this ſecret uneaſineſs, though it en- 
creaſed the cauſe by theſe, additional expences. 1 
can truly aver I ſhould have acquieſced with plea- 
ſure in every retrenchment, had Madame de War- 
rens really profited by it, but being perſuaded that 
what I might refuſe myſelf would be diſtribured 
among a ſet of intereſted villas, I took advantage 
of her caſineſs io partake with them, and, like the 
dog returning from the ſhambles, carried off a part 
of chat morſel which I could not protect. 
Pretences were not wanting foralltheſe journeys; 
evenMadamede W arrens wouldalone have ſupplied 
with more than was neceſſary, having plenty of 
connections, negociations, affairs, and commiſſions, 
which ſhe wiſhed to have executed by ſome truſty 
hand. In theſe caſes ſhe uſually applied to me; 
J was always willing to go, and conſequently found 

- occaſions enough to furniſh out a rambling kind of 
life. Theſe excurſions procured me ſome good 
connections, which have ſince been agreeable or 
\ufeful to me. Among others, I met at Lyons, with 
Mr. 
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Mr. Perrichon, whoſe friendſhip I accuſe myſelf 
with not having ſufficiently cultivated, conſidering 
the kindneſs he had for me; and that of the good 
Pariſot, which I ſhall ſpeak of in its place; at Gre- 
noble, that of Madame Deybens and Madame la 
Preſidente de Bardonanche, a woman of great un- 
derſtanding, and who would have entertained a 


friendſhip for me, had it been- in my power to have 
ſeen her oftener: at Geneva, that of M. de la Clo- 
ſure, the French Reſident, who often ſpoke to me 


of my mother, the remembrance of whom neither 
death or time had eraſed from his heart; likewiſe 
thoſe of the two Barillots, the father, who was very 
amiable, a good companion, and one of the moſt 
worthy men I ever met, calling me his grandſon. 
During the- troubles of the republic, theſe two citi- 
zens took contrary ſides, the ſon ſiding with the peo- 
ple, the father with the magiſtrates. When they 
took up arms in 1737, I was at Geneva, and ſaw 
the father and {on quit the ſame houſe armed, the 
one going to the town-houſe, the other to his quar- 
ters, almoſt certain to meet face to face in the 
courſe of two hours, and prepared t give or receive 


death from each other. This unnatural fight made 


ſo lively an impreſſion on me, that I ſolemnly vow- 


ed never to interfere in any civil war, nor aſſiſt in de- 


ciding our internal diſpute by arms, either perſon- 
E 3 ally 
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it will be confeſſed (at leaſt I ſhould. ſuppoſe ſo) 
that this moderation was of ſome worth. 


1 1 
ally, or by my influence, ſhould I ever enter into 


my rights as a citizen, I can bring proofs of hav- 
ing kept this oath on a very delicate occaſion, and 


But I had not yet arrived at that fermentation of. 
patriotiſm which the firſt ſight of Geneva in arms. 
has ſince excited in my heart, as may be conjectur- 
ed by a very grave fact that will not tell to my ad- 
vantage, which I forgot to put in its proper place, 
but which ought not to be omitted. 


My uncle Bernard died at Carolina, where he 
had been employed ſome years in the building of 
Charles Town, which he had formed the plan of. 
My poor couſin, too, died in the Pruſſian ſervice ; 
thus my aunt loſt, nearly at the ſame period, her 
ſon and huſband. Theſe loſſes re-animated in ſome 


meaſure her affection for the neareſt relative ſhe 


had remaining, which was myſelf. When I went 
to Geneva, I reckoned her houſe my home, and 
amuſed myſelf with rummaging and turningiover 
the books and papers my uncle had left. Among 


them I found ſome curious ones, and ſome letters 


which they certainly little thought of. My aunt, 


; who ſet no ſtore by theſe duſty papers, would wil- 


lingly 


[79 1 . 
Ungly have given the whole to me, but L content- 


ed myſelf with two or three books, with notes writ- 
ten by the Miniſter Bernard, my grandfather, and, 


among the reſt, the poſthumous works of Rohault 


in quarto, the margins of waich were full of excel- 
lent commentaries, which gave me an inclination 


to the mathematics. This book remained among 


thoſe of Madame de W arrens's, and I have ſince 
tamented that I did not preſerve it. To theſe I 
added five or {ix memorials in manuſcript, and a 
printed one, compoſed by the famous Micheli Du- 


cret, a man of conſiderable talents, being both learn- 


ed and enlightened, but too much, perhaps, inclin- 


ed to ſedition, for which he was cruelly treated by 


the Magiſtrates of Geneva, and lately died in the 
fortreſs of Arberg, where he had been confined 


many years for being, as it was ſaid, concerned i in 


the conſpiracy of Berne. 


This memorial was a judicious critic on the ex- 
tenſive but ridiculous plan of fortification, which 
had been adopted at Geneva, though exploded by 
every perſon of judgment in the art, who was un- 
acquainted with the ſecret motives of the Council, 
in the execution of this magnificent enterprize. 


Monſieur de Micheli, who had been excluded from 


| the committee of fortification for having condemn- 
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ed this plan, thought as a citizen, and a member of 
the two hundred, he might give his advice at large, 
therefore, did ſo in this memorial, which he was 
imprudent enough to have printed, though he never 
publiſhed it, having only thoſe copies ſtruck off 


which were meant for the two hundred, and which 
were all intercepted at the poſt-houſe by order of 


the Senate . I found this memorial among my 
uncle's papers, with the anſwer he had been ordered 
to make to it, and took both. This was ſoon after 
I had left my place at the ſurvey, and Iyet remained 
on good terms with the Counſellor de Coccelli, who 
had the management of it. Some time after, the 


director of the cuſtom-houſe entreated me to ſtand 


god-father to his child, with Madame Coccelli, who 
was to be god-mother : proud of being placed on 
ſuch terms of equality with the Counſellor, I wiſh- 
ed to aſſume importance, a nd ſhe w myſelf worthy 
of that honour. h 


Full of this idea, I thought I could do nothing 
better than ſhew him Micheli's memorial, which 
was really a ſcarce piece, and would prove I was 


connected with people of conſequence in Geneva, 


The grand council of Geneva, in December, 1928, pronoune- 
ed this paper highly diſreſpectful to the councils, and injurious to 
the committee of fortification, 
whe 


1 


who were intruſted with the ſecrets of the ſtate, | 


yet by a kind of reſerve which I ſhould find it diffi- 
cult to account for, I did not ſhew him my uncle's 
anſwer, perhaps, becauſe it was a manuſcript, and 
nothing leſs than print was worthy to approach the 


Counſellor. He underſtood, however, ſo well the 


importance of this paper, which I had the folly to 
put into his hands, that I could never after get it 


into my own poſſeſſion, and being convinced that 


every effort for that purpoſe would be ineffeCtual, 
I made a merit of my forbearance, transforming the 
theft into a preſent. I made no doubt but this writ- 
ing (more curious however than uſeful) anfwered 


his purpoſe at the court of Turin, where probably 


he took care tobe re-imburſed in tome way or other 
for the expence which the acquiſition of it might 


be ſuppoſed to have coſt him. Happily, of all fu- 


turecontingencies, the leaſt] be robable, is, thatever the 
King of Sardinia ſhould beſie 


proach my fooliſh vanity with having been the 


means of pointing out the greateſt defects of that 


city to its moſt ancient enemy. 


1 


tween muſic, magiſtery, projects, and journeys, 


Hoaung inceſſantly from one object to another, and 


E 5 wiſhing 


ge Geneva, but as that 
event is not abſolutely impoſſible, I ſhall ever re- 


- 
4 


I paſſed three or four years in this manner, be- 
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wiſhing to fix though I know not on what, but in- 
ſenſibly inclining towards ſtudy. I was acquainted 
with men of letters, I had heard them ſpeak of 
literature, and ſometimes mingled in the conver- 
ſation, yet rather adopted the jargon of books, than 
the knowledge they contained. In my excurſions | 
to Geneva, I frequently called on my good old friend 

Monſieur Simon, who greatly promoted my riſing 
emulation by freſh news from the republic of let- 

ters, extracted from Baillet or Colomies. I fre- 

quently ſaw too, at Chambery, a Dominican pro- 
feſſor of phyſic, a good kind of friar, whoſe name 1 
have forgot, who often made little chemical experi- 
ments, which greatly amuſed me. In imitation of . 
him, I attempted to make ſome ſympathetic ink, and 
having for that purpoſe more than half filled a bot- 
tle with quick lime, orpiment, and water, the ef- 
ferveſcence immediatelv became extremely violent; 


I ran to unſtop the bottle, but had not time to ef- 


feCt it, for, during the attempt, it burſt in my face 
like a bomb, and I ſwallowed ſo much of the orpi- 
ment and lime, that it nearly coſt me my life. I re- 
mained blind for ſi:c weeks, and by the event of this 
experiment learned to meddle no more with expe- 
rimental chemiſtry while the elements were un- 
known to me. 


** # o© 
# 
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This adventure happened very unluckily for my 
health, which, for ſome time paſt, had been viſibly 
on the decline. This was rather extraordinary, 
as I was guilty of no kind of exceſs; nor could it have 
been expected from my make, for my cheſt, being 
well formed, and rather capacious, ſeemed to give 
my lungs full liberty te play; yet I was ſhort 
breathed, felt a very ſenſible oppreſſion, ſighed in- 
voluntarily, had palpitations of the heart, and ſpit- 
ting of blood, accompanied wich a lingering fever, 
which J have never ſince entirely overcome. How 
is it poſſible to fall into ſuch a ſtate in the flower 
of one's age, without any inward decay, or with- 
out having done any thing to deſtroy health * _..., 
It is ſometimes ſaid, „the ſword wears the ſcab-, 
bard,” this was truly the caſe with me: the vio-, 
lence of my paſſions both kept me alive and haſtened 
my diſſolution. What paſſions? will be aſked: mere 
nothings: the moſt trivial objects in nature, buy | 
which affected me as forcibly as if the acquiſition of 
a Helen, or the throne of the uniyerſe had been 
at ſtake. My ſenſes, for inſtance, were at eaſe 
with one woman, but my heart never was, and 
the neceſſities of love conſumed me in the very 
boſom of happineſs. I had a tender, reſpected, 
and lovely friend, but I ſighed for a miſtreſs; my 
X E 6 prolific 
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prolific fancy painted her as ſuch, and gave her a 
thoufand forms, for had I conceived that my en- 
dearments had been laviſhed on Madame de War- 
rens, they would not have been leſs tender, though 
infinitely more tranquil. But is it poſſible for man 


to taſte, in their utmoſt extent, the delights of love? 
I cannot tell, but I am perſuaded my frail exiſtence 


would have ſunk under the weight of them. 


I was, therefore, dying for love without an ob- 
ject, and this ſtate, perhaps, is, of all others, the moſt 


dangerous. I was, likewiſe, uneaſy, tormented at 


' the bad ſtate of poor Madame de Warrens's cir- 


cumſtances, and the imprudence of her conduct, 


which could not fail to bring them, in a ſhort time, 


to total ruin. My tortured imagination (which 


ever paints misfortunes in the extremity) continu- 
ally beheld this in its utmoſt exceſs, and in all the 


horror of its conſequences. I already ſaw myſelf 


forced, by want, to quit her to whom I had con- 


fecrated my future life, and without whom I could 
not hope for happineſs: thus was my ſoul conti- 
nually agitated, and hopes an fears devoured me 
u. 8 


Mube was a paſſion leſs turbulent, but not leſs 
> ds from the ardour with which I attached 
myſelf 


% 
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myſelf to it, by the obſtinate ſtudy of the obſcure 
books of Rameau; by an invincible reſolution to 
charge my memory with rules it could not con- 
tain; by continual application, and by long and im- 
menſe compilations which I frequently paſſed 
whole nights in copying: but why dwell on theſe 
particularly, while every folly that took poſſeſſion 
of my wandering brain, the moſt tranſient ideas of 
a ſingle day, a journey, a concert, a ſupper, a walk, 
a novel to read, a play to ſee, things in the world 
the leaſt premeditated in my pleafures or occupation 
became for me the moſt violent paſſions, which by 
their ridiculous impetuoſity conveyed the moſt ſe- 
rious torment ? even the imaginary misfortunes of | 
Cleveland, read with avidity and frequent interrup- 
tion, have, I am perſuaded, difordered me more 
than my own. ' 5 


There was a Geneveſe, named Bagueret, who 
had been employed under Peter the Great, of the 
court of Ruſſia, one of the moſt worthleſs, ſenſeleſs 
fellows I ever met with, full of projects as fooliſh as 
myſelf, which were to rain down millions on thoſe 
who took part in them. This man, having come 
to Chambery on account of ſome ſuit depending 
before the Senate, immediately got acquainted with 
Madame de Watrens, and with great reafon on his 
| ſide, 
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ſides. ſince for thoſe imaginary treaſures that coſt 
him nothing, and which he beſtowed with the ut- 
moſt prodigality, he gained, in exchange, the un- 
fortunate crown pieces one by one out of her pocket. 
I did not like him, and he plainly perceived this, 
for with me it is not a very difficult diſcovery, nor 
did he ſpare any ſort of meanneſs to gain my good 
will, and among other things propoſed learning me 
to play at cheſs, which game he underſtood ſome- 
thing of. I made an attempt, though almoſt againſt 
my inclination, and after ſeveral efforts, having 
learned the march, my pro2reſs was ſo rapid, that 
before the end of the firſt ſitting I gave him the 
rook, which in the beginning he had given me. 
Nothing more was neceſſary ; behold me facinat- 
ed with cheſs! I buy a board with the reſt of the 
apparatus, and, ſhutting myſelf up in my chamber, 
paſs whole days and nights in ſtudying all the vari- 
eties of the game, being determined by play ing 
alone without end or relaxation, to drive them into 
my head, right or wrong. After incredible efforts, 
during two or three months paſied in this curious 
employment, I go to the coffee-houſe, thin, fallow, 
and almoſt ſtupid; I feat myſelf, and again attack 
M. Bagueret: he beats me, once, twice, twenty 
tures; ſo many combinations were fermenting in 
my head, and my imagination was ſo ſtupified, 
- | that 
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that all appeared confuſion. I tried to exerciſe my- 
ſelf with Philidor's or Stamma book of inſtructiens, 


but I was always equally perplexed, and, after hav- 


ing exhauſted myſelf with fatigue, was farther to 
ſeek than ever, and whether I abandoned my cheſs 
for a time, or reſolved to ſurmount every difficulty 
by unremitted practice, it was the fame thing. I 


could never advance one ſtep beyond the improves 


ment of the firſt ſitting, nay, T am convinced that 
had I ſtudied it a thouſand ages, I ſhould have 
N by being able to give Bagueret the rook and 
nothing more. 


It will be ſaid my time was well employed, and 
not a little of it paſſed in this occupation, nor did I 
quit my firſt eſſay, till unable to perſiſt in it, for on 
leaving my apartment I had the appearance of a 
corps, and had I continued this courſe much longer 
I ſhould certainly have been one. 


Any one will allow N malt labs wet extraor- 
dinary, eſpecially in the ardour of youth, that 
ſuch a head ſhould ſuffer the body to enjoy conti- 
nued health - the alteration of mine had an effect 
on my temper, moderating the ardaur of my chi- 
merical fancies, for as I grew weaker they became | . 
more tranquil, and I eyen loſt in a ſome meaſure, 


: my 


FT 


my rage for travelling. I was not ſeized with hea- 


vineſs, but melancholy, vapours ſucceeded paſſions, 


languor became ſorrow; I wept and ſighed without 
cauſe, and felt my life ebbing away before I had 
enjoyed it. I only trembled to think of the ſitua- 
tion in which I ſhould lea e my dear Madame de 
Warrens ; and I can truly ſay, that quitting her, 
and leaving her in theſe melancholy circumſtances, 
was my only concern. At length I fell quite ill, 
and was nurſed by her in this illneſs as never mo- 
ther nurſed a child. The care ſhe took of me was 
of real utility to her affairs, ſince it diverted her 
mind from ſchemes, and kept projectors at a diſ- 
tance. How pleaſing would death have been at 
that time, when, if I had not taſted many of the 
enjoyment of life, I had felt but few of its miſ- 
fortunes, My tranquil ſoul would have taken her 
flight, without having experienced thoſe cruel 
ideas of the injuſtice of mankind which impoiſon 
both life and death. I ſhould have enjoyed the 
ſweet conſolation that I ſtin ſurvived in the dearer 
part of myſelf: in the fituation I then was, it 
could hardly be called death; and had I been di- 
veſted of my uneaſineſs on her account, it would 
have appeared but a gentle ſleep; yet even theſe diſ- 
quietudes had ſuch n affeCtionate tender turn, that 
heir bicerneſs v was tempered by a pleaſing ſenſibi- 


n lity, 
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lity. I ſaid to her, « You are the depoſitory: ùf 


my whole being, act ſo that I may be happy.“ 
Two or three times, when my diforder was moſt; 
violent, I crept to her apartment to give her my 
advice reſpecting her future conduct, and I dare 


affirm theſe admonitions were both wiſe and equi- 


table, in which the intereſt I took in her future 
concerns was ſtrongly marked. As if tears had 
been both nouriſhment and medicine; I found my- 
ſelf the better for thoſe I ſhed with her, while 
ſeated on her bed-ſide, and holding her hands be- 
tween mine. The hours erept inſenſibly away in 


theſe nocturnal diſeourſes; I returned tio my cham- 


ber better than I had quitted it, being content and 
calmed by the promiſes ſhe. made, and the hopes 
with which ſhe had inſpired me: 1 ſlept on them 
with my heart at peace, aud fully reſigned to the 
diſpenſations of Providence, God grant, that af 
ter having had ſo many reaſons to hate life, after 
being agitated with ſo many ſtorms, aſter it has 
even become a burden, that death, which muſt 
terminate all, may be no more terrible chan it 
would have been at that moment ! 


By Ae ted care and vigilunos; ſhe ſaved: 
my life; and I am convinced ſhe alone could have 
done this. I have little Faiths in the ſkill of pliyſi- 
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cians,. but depend greatly on the aſſiſtance of real 

friends, and am perſuaded that being eaſy in thoſe 

particulars on which our happineſs depends, is 

| I more ſalutary than any other application. If there 
| 


i is a ſenſation in life peculiarly delightful, we expe- 
li} rienced it in being reſtored to each other; our 
ſl | Y mutual attachment did not encreaſe, for that was 
ll | impoſſible, but it became, I know not how, more. 
0 exquiſitely tender, freſh ſoftneſs being added to its 


j | former ſimplicity. I became in a manner her. 


| | work ; we got into the habit, though without de- 
| | ſign, of being continually with each. other, and 
Wl enjoying,.in ſome meaſure,. our whole exiſtence 
0 together, feeling reciprocally that we were not only 
neceſſary, but entirely ſufficient for each other's 
Wi happineſs. Accuſtomed to think of no ſubject fo- 
i reign to ourſelves, our happineſs and all our defires 
i were confined to that pleaſing and ſingular union, 
(ht which, perhaps, had no equal, which is not, as I 
N If have before obſerved, love, but a ſentiment inex- 
ö | preſſibly more intimate, neither depending on the 
* | ſenſes, age, or figure, but an aſſemblage of every. 
| endearing ſenſation that compoſes our rational ex- 


iſtence and which can only ceaſe with our being. 


How was it that this delightful crifis did not ſe- 


0 | cure our mutual felicity for the remainder of her 
WHEN : 
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life and mine? I have the confoling conviction, 
that it was not my fault; nay, I am perſuaded, 
ſhe did not wilfully deſtroy it; the invincible 
peculiarity of my diſpoſition was doomed ſoon to 
regain its empire; but this fatal return was not 
ſuddenly accompliſhed, there was, thank Heaven, a 
ſhort, but precious interval, that did not conclude 
by my fault, and which I cannot reproach myſelf. 
wich having employed amiſs. . 


Though recovered from my dangerous illneſs, E 
did not, regain my ſtrength; my ſtomach was 
weak, ſome remains of the fever kept me in a lan- 
guiſhing condition, and the only inclination I was 
ſenſible of, was to end my days near one fo truly. 
dear to me; to confirm her in thoſe good.reſolu- 
tions ſhe had formed; to convince her in what con- 
ſiſted the real charms of a happy life, and, as far 
as depended on me, to render her's ſo ; but I fore= 
ſaw, and event felt, that in a gloomy, melancholy 
houſe, the continual ſolitude of our tetes-d-tites 
would at length become too dull and monotonous: 
2 remedy preſented itſelf; Madame de Warrens 
had preſcribed milk for. me, and inſiſted I ſhould - 
take it in the country; I conſented, provided ſhe 
would accompany. me; nothing more was neceſſary 
to gain her compliance, and fixing where We 

mould 
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| | thould go, was all that remained to be determined 
Wil on. Our garden (which F have before- mentioned) 
F | was not properly in the country, being ſurrounded; 
l | by houſes and other gardens, and poſſeſſing none 
þ il of thoſe attractions ſo defirable in a rural retreat; 
"Nh beſides, after the death of Anet, we had given up 
9 | this place from economical principles, feeling no 
longer a deſire to rear plants, and other views 
|| making us not regret the loſs of that little retreat. 
li Improving the diſtaſte I found the began to imbibe 
1 for the town, I propoſed to abanden it entirely, 
| and ſettle ourſelves in an agreeable ſolitude, in 
ſome ſmall houſe, diſtant enough from the city to 
| | avoid the perpetual intruſion of her hangers-on. 
| l She {followed my advice, and this plan, which her 
"i good angel and mine ſuggeſted, might fully have 
| | ſecured our happineſs and tranquillity till death had 
| 


ö | divided us—but this was not the ftate we were 
10 appointed to; Madame de Warrens was deſtined to 
—_ 


jj} 

"i endure all the ſorrows of indigence and poverty, 
bl after having paſſed the former part of her life in 
| i _ abundance, that {he might learn to quite it with 
1 the leſs regret; and myſelf, by an aſſemblage of 
0 misfortunes of all kinds, was to become a ſtriking 
N | example to thoſe, who, inſpired with a love of 
MY juſtice and the public good, and truſting too im- 
* 1 plicitly to their own innocence, ſhall openly dare 
1 aſſert 
{Mt | 
lf 
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allen truth to mankind, unſupported by cabals, or 
without having previouſly formed parties to protect 


An unhappy fear furniſhed ſome objections to 
our plan: ſhe did not dare to quite her ill-contrived 
houſe, for fear of diſpleaſing the proprictor.—— 
% Your piopoſed retirement is charming, ſaid 
ſne, and much to my taſte, but we are ne- 
ceſſitated to remain here, for, on quitting this dun- 
geon, I hazard loſing the very means of life, ana 
when theſe fail us in the woods, we mult again re- 
turn to ſeek them in the city. That we may have 
che leaſt poſſible cauſe for being reduced to this 
neceſſity, let us not leave this houſe entirely, but 
pay a {mall penſion to the Count of , that he 
may continue mine. Let us ſeek ſome little habi- 
tation, far enough from the town to be at peace, 
yet near enough to return when it may appear 
convenient.“ 


This mode was finally adopted; and after ſome 
{mall ſearch, we fixed at Charmettes, on an eſtate 
belonging to M. de Conzie, at a very ſmall. dif- 


_ tance from Chambery ; but as retired and ſolitary 


as if it had been an hundred leagues off. The ſpot 
we had concluded on was a valley between two to- 


lerably 
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lerably high hills, which ran north and ſouth ; at 


the bottom, among the trees and pebbles, ran a 
rivulet, and about the declivity, on either fide, 
were ſcattered a number of houſes, forming alto- 


gether a beautiful retreat for thoſe who love a 


peaceful romantic aſylum. After having examined 
two or three of theſe houſes, we choſe that we 


thought the moſt pleaſing, which was the property 


of a gentleman of the army, called M. Noiret. 
This houſe was in good condition, before it a gar- 


den, forming a terrace; below that, on the dech- 
vity, an orchard, and on the aſcent, behind the 


houſe, a vineyard; a little wood of cheſnut trees 
oppoſite ; a fountain juſt by, and, higher up the 
hill, meadows for the cattle ; in ſhort, every thing 
that could be thought neceſſary for the country re- 
tirement we propoſed to eſtabliſh. To the beſt of 
my remembrance, we took poſſeſſion of it towards 
the latter end of the Summer of 1736. I was de- 
lighted on going to ſleep there“ Oh!“ ſaid I, to 
this dear friend, embracing her with tears of ten- 
derneſs and delight, * this is the abode of happineſs 
and innocence, if we do not find-them here toge- 


ther it will be in vain to ſeek them elſewhere.” 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK, 
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Hoc erat in votis: Modus agri non ita magnus 
Hortus ubi, & ltecto vicinus aquæ ons; 
E! paululum fylue fuper bis foret. 3 — 2 


I Cannot add, auctius atque di nelle fecere; but FI 


no matter, the former is enough for my purpo 

T had no occaſion to have any property TT it 
was ſufficient that 1 enjoyed it; for I have long | 
ſince both ſaid and felt, that the proprietor and 
poſſeſſor are two very different people, even leav- 
ing huſbands and lovers out of the queſtion, 


Atthis moment began the ſhort happineſs of my 
life, thoſe peaceful and rapid moments which have 
given me a right to ſay, I have lived, Precious 
and ever-regretted moments — Ah! recommence 


your delightful courſe ; paſs more ſlowly through 


my memory, if poſſible, than you actually did in 
your fugitive ſucceſſion. How ſhall I prolong, ac- 


<ording to-my inclination, this recital, at once ſo 


3 pleaſing 
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pleaſing and ſimple? How ſhall I continue to re- 
late the ſame occurrences, without wearying my 
Readers with the repetition, any more than I was 
fatiated with the enjoyment ? Again, if all this 
conſiſted of facts, actions, or words, I could ſome 
how or other convey an idea of it; but how ſhall 
I deſcribe what was neither ſaid or done, nor even 
thought, but enjoyed, felt, without my being able 
to particularize any other object of my happineſs 
than the bare idea? I roſe with the ſun, and was 
happy; I walked, and was happy; I ſaw Madame 
de Warrens, and was happy ; I quitted her, and 
fill was happy Whether I rambled through the 
woods, over the hills, or ſtrolled along the valley ; 
read, was idle, worked in the garden, or gathered 
fruns, happineſs continually accompanied me ; it 
was fixed on no particular object, it was within 
me, nor could I depart from it a ſingle moment. 


—— 


Nothing that paſſed during that charming epocha, 
nothing that I did, ſaid, or thought, has eſcaped 
my memory. The time that preceded or followed 
it, I only recollect by intervals, unequally and 

confuſed; but here I remember all as diſtinctly as 
if it exiſted at this moment. Imagination, which 
in my youth was perpetually anticipating the fu- 
ture, but now takes a retrograde courſe, makes ſome 
amends 


wed 
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amends by theſe charming recollections for the de- 
privation of hope, which J have loſt for ever. I 
no longer ſee any thing in the future that can 
tempt my wiſhes, it is a recolleCtion of the paſt 
alone that can fatter me, and the remembrance of 
the period I am now deſcribing, is ſo true and 
lively, that it ſometimes makes me happy, even in 
ſpite of my misfortunes. 
* I 


Of cheſe recollections I ſhall relate one example, 
which may give ſome idea of their force and pre- 
ciſion. The firſt day we went to ſleep at Char- 
mettes, the way being up-hill, and Madame de 
Warrens rather heavy, ſhe was carried in a chair, 
while I followed on foot. Fearing the chairmen 
would be fatigued, ſhe got out, at about half-way, 
deſigning to walk the reſt of it. As we paſſed 
along, ſhe ſaw ſomething blue in the hedge, and 
ſaid; „There's ſome periwinkle in flower yet!“ 
1 had never ſeen any before, nor did I ſtop to exa- 
mine this; my ſight is too ſhort to diſtinguiſh 
plants on the ground, and I only caſt a look at 
this as I paſſed: an interval of near thirty years 
had elapſed before I ſaw any more Periwinkle, at 


leaſt before I obſerved it, when being at Creffier, 


in 1764, with my friend; M. du Peyrcu, we went 
Vor. II. F up 
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up a ſmall mountain, on the ſummit of which 
there is a level ſpot, called, with reaſon, Belle- ue; 
I was then beginning to herbalize; —walking and 
looking among the buſhes, I exclaimed with rap- 
ture, © Ah! there's ſome periwinkle !?? Du Pey- 
rou, who perceived my tranſport; was ignorant af 
the cauſe, but will ſome day be informed, I hope, 
on reading this. The Reader may judge by this: 
l impreſſion, made by ſo ſmall an incident, what an 
Wl effect muſt have been PANGEA __ _ occur- 


00 

0 rence of that time. 
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Meantime, the air of the country did not re- 


ſtore my health; I was languiſhing and became 
more ſo; I could not endure milk, and whe obliged 
to diſcontinue the uſe of it. Water was at this 
time the faſhionable remedy for every complaint; 
accordingly I entered on a courſe of it, and ſp in- 
diſcreetly, that it almoſt releaſed me, not only 
from my illneſs but alſo from my life. The water 
I drank was rather hard and difficult to paſs, as 
I | | water from mountains generally. is; in ſhort, I 
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i managed ſo well, that in the courſe of two months 
Wl I totally ruined my ſtomach, which until tliat time 
Ml had been very good, and no longer digeſting any 


thing properly, had no reaſon. to expect a cure. 
I At 
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At this time an accident happens as angulat i in 
itſelf as in its ſubſequent conſequences, which can 
only terminate with my exiſtence, 


One morning, being no worſe than uſual, while 
putting up the leaf of a ſmall table, I felt a ſud- 
den and almoſt inconceivable revolution through- 
out my whole frame. I know not how to deſcribe 
it better than as a kind of tempeſt, which ſuddenly 
roſe in my blood, and ſpread in a moment over 
every part of my body. My artepies began beating 
ſo violently, -that I not only felt their motion, but 
even heard it, particularly that of tlie carotides, at- 
| tended by a loud noiſe in my ears, Which was of 
three, or rather four, diſtinct kinds. For inſtance, 
firſt, a grave, hollow buzzing ; then a more di- 
ſting murmur, like the running of water; then 
an extremely ſharp hiſſing, attended by the beating 
I have before mentioned, and whoſe throbs I could 
eaſily count, without feeling my pulſe, or putting 
a hand to any part of my body. This internal tu- 
mult was ſo violent, that it has injured my auricu- 
lar organs, and rendered me, from that time, not 5 
N deaf, but hard of hearing. 


"My ſurprize and fear may eaſily be conceived; 


imagining it was the ſtroke of death, I went t 
| F 2 bed 
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"bed, and the phyſician being ſent for, trembling. 
with apprehenſion, I related my caſe, judging it 
-paſt all cure. I belieye the Doctor was of the 
ſame opinion; however, he performed his office, 
running over a long ſtring of. cauſes and effects 
beyond my comprehenſion, after which, in con- 
ſequence of this ſublime theory, he ſet about, in 
anima vili, the experimental part of his art, but 
the means he was pleaſed to adopt in order to ef- 
fect a cure were ſo troubleſome, diſguſting, and 
followed by ſo little effect, that I ſoon diſcontinued 
it, and after ſome weeks, finding I was neither 
better or worſe, leſt my bed, and returned to my 
uſual method of living; but the beating of my 
| arteries and the buzzing in my ears, has never 
quitted me a moment during the thirty years which 
| have elapſed ſince that time, F 


Till now, I had been a great fleeper, but a total 
privation of repoſe, with the other alarming ſymp- 
toms which have accompanied it, even to this 
time perſuaded me I had but a ſhort time to live, 
This idea tranquilized me for a time: I became 
leſs anxious about a cure, and being perſuaded | 
I could not prolong life, determined to employ 
the remainder of it as uſefully as poſſible.— 
This was practicable 21 a particular indulgence of 


Nature, 


Cor 


Nature, which, in this melancholy ſtate, exeſnpted” Z 
me from ſufferings which it might haye been ſup- 
poſed I ſhould have experienced. I was incom- 
moded by the noiſe, but felt no pain, nor was it 
accompanied by any habitual inconvenience, ex 
cept nocturnal wakefulneſs, and at alltimes a ſhort- 
neſs of breath, which is not violent enough to be 
called an aſthma, but was troubleſome when I 
attempted to run, or uſe any degree of exertion. 


This accident, which ſeemed to threaten the diſſo- 
lution of my body, only killed my paſſions, and I 
have reaſon to thank heaven for the happy effect 
produced by it on my ſoul. I can truly fay, I only 
began to live when I conſidered myſelf as entering 
the grave; for, eſtimating thoſe things I was quit- - 

ting at their real value, I began to employ myſelf 
on nobler objects, namely, by anticipating thoſe I 
hoped ſhortly to have the contemplation of, and 
which I had hitherto too much neglected. I had 
often made light of religion, but was never totally 
deyoid of it; conſequently, it coſt me leſs pain to 
employ my thoughts on that ſubject, which is ge- 
nerally thought melancholy, though highly pleaſ- 
ing to thoſe who make it an object of hope and 
conſolation; Madame de Warrens, therefore, 
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was more uſeful to me on this occaſion than all 
the theologians in the world would have been. 


I "a 


She, who brought every thing into a ſyſtem, 
had not failed to do as much by religion; and this 
ſyſtem was compoſed of ideas that bore no affinity 
to each other. Some were extremely good, and 
others very ridiculous, being made up of ſenti- 
ments proceeding from her diſpoſition, and preju- 
dices derived from education. Men, in general, 
make God like themſelves; the virtuous make 
him good, and the profligate make him wicked; 
ill-tempered, and bilious devotees fee nothing 
but Hell; becauſe they would willingly damn 
all mankind; while loving and gentle ſouls diſbe- 

lieve it altogether ; and one of the aſtoniſhments I 
could never overcome, is to ſee the good Fenelon 
ſpeak of it in his Telemachus as if he really gave 
credit to it; but I hope he lied in that particular, 
for, however ſtrict he might be in regard to truth, 
a Biſhop abſolutely mult lie ſometimes. Madame 
de Warrens ſpoke truth with me, and that foul, 
made up without gall, who could not imagine a 
revengeful and ever angry God, ſaw only cle- 
mency and forgiveneſs, where deyotees beſtowed 
inflexible juſtice, and eternal puniſhment. 


She 


She frequently ſaid there would be no juſtice in 
the Supreme Being ſhould he be ſtrictly juſt to us; 
becauſe, not having beſtowed what was neceſſary 
to render us eſſentially good, it would be requiring 
more thaw he had given. The moſt whimſical idea 
was, that not believing in Hell, ſhe was firmly per- 
ſuaded of the realitv of Purgatory. This aroſe from 
her not knowing what to do with the wicked, 
being loth to damn them utterly, nor yet caring 
to place them with the good till they had become 
ſo; and we muſt really allow, that both in this 
world and the next, the wicked are "_ trouble- 

ſome company. | 


It is clearly ſeen that the doctrine of original ſin 
and the redemption of mankind is deſtroyed by this 
ſyſtem; conſequently, that the baſis of the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, as generally received, is ſhaken, and 
that the Catholic faith connot ſubſiſt with theſe 
principles; Madame de Warrens, notwithſtanding, 
. was a good Catholic, or pretended at leaſt to be 
one, and certainly deſired to become ſuch, but it 
appeared to her that the {criptures were too literally 
and harſhly explained, ſuppoſing that all we read 
of everlaſting torments were figurative threaten - 
ings, and the death of Jeſus Chriſt an example 
of charity, truly divine, which ſhould teach man- 
LOS F 4 Kind 
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kind to love God and each other; in a word, faith- 
ful.to the religion ſhe had embraced, ſhe acquief- 
ecd in all its profeſſions of faith, but on a diſcuſſion 
of each particular article, it was plain ſhe thought 
diametrically. oppoſite to that Church whoſe doc- 
trines ſhe profeſſed to believe. In theſe caſes, ſhe 
exhibited ſimplicity of heart, a frankneſs more elo- 
quent than ſophiſtry, which frequently embarraſſ- 
ed her confeſſor; for ſhe diſguiſed nothing from 
him. I am a good Catholic, ſhe would ſay, 
« and will ever remain ſo; I adopt with all the pow- 
ers of my ſoul the deciſions of our holy Mother 
Church; 1 am not miſtre's of my faith, but I am 
of my will, which I ſubmit to you without reſerve; _ 
F will endeavour to believe all, what can you 
require more | 


Had there been no Chriſtian morality eſtabliſhed, 


Tam perſuaded ſhe would have lived as if regulated 
by its principles, ſo perfectly did they ſeem to ac- 


cord with her diſpoſition. She. did every thing 
that was required; and ſhe would. have done the 


fame had there bcen no ſuch requiſition : but all 


this morality was ſubordinate to the principles 
of M. Tavel, or rather ſhe pretended to ſee no- 
thing in religion that contradicted them; thus ſhe 
would have favoured twenty lovers in a day, with- 

Out 


k. % 1 
out any idea of a crime, her conſcience being no 
more moved in that particular than her paſſions.— 
I know that a number of devotees are not more 
ſcrupulous, but the difference is, they are ſeduced 
by conſtitution, ſhe was blinded by her ſophiſms. 
In the midſt of converſations the moſt affecting, I 
might ſay the moſt edifying, ſhe would touch on 
this ſubject, without any chance of air or manner, 
and without being ſenſible of any contradiction in 
her opinions; ſo much was ſhe perſuaded that our 
reſtrictions on that head are merely political, and 
that any perſon of ſenſe might interpret, apply, or 
make exceptions to them, without any danger of 
offending the Almighty. 


Though I was far enough from being of the ſa me 
opinion in this particular, I confeſs I dared not com- 
bat her's; indeed, as I was fituated, it would have 
been putting myſelf in rather aukward eircum- 
ſtances, ſince I could only have ſought to eſtabliſh - 
my opinion for others, myſelf being an exception. 
Beſides, I entertained but little hopes of m aking her 
alter her's, which never had any great influence on 
her conducl, and at the time I am ſpeaking o of none; 
but I have promiſed faithfully to deſcribe her prin- 
ciples, and I will perform my engagement I now 
return to myſelf. 
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Finding in her all thoſe ideas I had occaſion for 


to ſecure me from the fears of death and its future 


conſequences, I drew confidence and ſecurity from 
this ſource ; my attachment became more warm 


than ever, and I would willingly have tranſmitted 


to her my whole exiſtence, which ſeemed ready 
to abandon me. From this redoubled attachment, 
a perſuaſion that I had but a ſhort time to live, 
and profound ſecurity on my future ſtate, aroſe an 
habitual and even pleaſing ſerenity, which calming 
every paſſion that extends our hopes and fears, made 
me enjoy without inquietude or concern the few 
days which I imagined remained for me. What 
contributed to render them ſtill more agreeable, 
was an endeavour to encourage her riſing taſte for 
the country, by every amuſement I could poſſibly 
deviſe, wiſhing to attach her to her garden, 
poultry, pigeons, and cows : I amuſed myſelf with 
them, and thefe little occupations, which employed 
my tune without injuring my tranquillity, were 
more ſerviceable than a milk diet, or all the reme- 


dies beſtowed on my poor ſhattered machine, even 


to effecting the utmoſt poſhble re-eſtabliſhment 
of it. | | 
% 
The vintage and gathering in our fruit emploved 
the remainder of the year; we became more ant 


more 
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more attached to a. ruſtic life, and the ſociety ot 
our honeſt neighbours. We ſaw the approach of 
winter with regret, and returned to the city as if 
going into exile, To me this return was particu- 
larly gloomy, who never expected to ſee the return 
of ſpring, and thought I took an everlaſting leave 
of Charmettes. I did not quit it without kiſſing 
the very earth and trees, caſting back many a 
wiſhful look as I went toward Chambery. 


-o Having left my ſcholars for ſo long a G and 


loſt my reliſh for the amuſements of the town, I ſel- 
dom went out, converſing only with Madame de 
Warrens, and a Monſieur Salomon, who had lately 
become our phyfician. He was an honeſt man, of 
good underſtanding, a great Carteſian, ſpoke tole- 
rably well on the ſyſtem of the world, and whoſe 
agreeable inſtructive converſations were more ſer- 
viceable than his preſcriptions. I, could never bear 
that fooliſh trivial mode of converſation which is ſo 
generally adopted, but uſeful, inſtructive diſcourſe 
has always given me great pleaſure, nor was J ever 
backward to join in it. I as much pleaſed, with 

choſe of M. Salomon; it appeared to me, that when 
in his company, anticipated the acquiſition of that 
ſublime knowledge which my toul would enjoy 
when freed from its mortal fetters. The inclina- 
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tion T had for him extended to the ſubjeCts he treat- 
ed on, and I began to look after books which-might 
better enable me to underſtand his diſcourſe. Thoſe 
-which mingled devotion with ſcience were moſt 
agreeable to me, particularly Port Royal's Oratory, 
and I began to read, or rather to devour them. One 
fell into my hands written by F ather Lami; called, 
Entretiens ſur les Sciences, which was a kind'of in-- 
troduction to the knowledge of thoſe books it treated 
of. I read it over an hundred times, and reſolved 
$0 make this my guide; in ſhort, I found (notwith- 
ſanding my ill ate of health) that I was irreſiſta- 
bly drawn towards ſtudy, and though looking on 
each day as the laſt of my life, read with as much 
avidity as if conſcious J was to live for ever. 

I was aſſured that reading would-injure me; but 
on the contrary, I am rather inclined to think it 
was ſerviceable, not only to my foul, but alſo to my 
body ; for this application, which ſoon became de- 
lightful, diverted my thoughts from my diſorders, 
and I ſoon found myſelf. much leſs affected by them. 
It is certain, however, that nothing gave me abfo- 
| Jute eaſe, but having no longer any acute pain, I 


ll became accuſtomed to languiſhment and wakeful- 


neſs; to thinking inſtead of acting; in ſhort, Tlook- 
ed on the gradual and ſlow decay of my body as 
mevitably 
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mevĩtabl 8 2M x ive and "I to be terminated 
by death. = | 
This opinion not only detached me from all 
the vain cares of life, but delivered me from the im- 
portunity of medicine, to which, hitherto, I had 
been forced to ſubmit, tlrough contrary to my in- 
clination. Salomon, being convinced that his drugs 
were unavailable, ſpared me the diſagreeable taſk of 
taking them, and contented himſelf with amuſing 
the grief of my poor Madame de Warrens by ſome 
of thoſe harmleſs preparations, which ſerve to flat- 
ter the hopes of the patient, and keep up the credit 
of the Doctor. I diſcontinued the ſtrict regimen 1 
had latterly obſerved, reſumed the uſe of wine, and 
tved in every reſpect like a man in perfect health, 
as far as my ſtrength would permit, only being care- 
ful to run into no exceſs; I even began to go out 
and viſit my acquaintance, particularly M. de Con- 
zie, whoſe converſation was extremely pleaſing 
to me. Whether it ſtruck me as heroic to ſtudy 
to my laſt hour, or that ſome hopes of life yet lin- 
gered in the bottom of my heart, I cannot tell, but 
the apparent certainty of death, far from relaxing 
my inclination for improvement, ſeemed to ani- 
mate it, and I haſtened to acquire knowledge for 
the other world, as if convinced I ſhould only poſ- 
| Op ſek; 
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ſeſs that portion I could carry with me. I took a 
liking to the ſhop of a bookſeller, whoſe name was 
Bouchard, whigh was frequented by ſome men of 
letters, and as the ſpring (whoſe return I had never 
expected to ſee again) was approaching, furniſhed 
myſelf with ſome books for Charmettes, in caſe I 
ſhould have the happineſs to return there. 


I had that happineſs, and enjoyed it to the ut- 
moſt extent. The rapture with which 1 ſaw the 
trees put out their firſt bud, is inexpr reſlbie ! The 
return of ſpring ſeemed to me like rifing from the 
grave into Paradiſe. The ſnow was hardly off the 
ground when we left our dungeon and returned to 
Charmettes, to enjoy the firſt warblings of the 
nighringale. I now thought no more of dying, and 
it is really ſingular, that from this time I never ex- 
perienced any dangerous illneſs in the country. I 
have ſuffered greatly, but never kept my bed, and 
have often ſaid to thoſe about me, on finding my- 
ſelf worſe than ordinary, „ Should you ſee me at 
the paint of death, carry me under the ſhade of an 
oak, and I promiſe you 1 ſhall recover.“ 


Though weak, I reſumed my, country occupa- 
tions, as far as my firength would permit, and con- 
ceived a real grief at not being able to manage our 

garden 
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garden without help; for I could not take five ox fix 
ſtrokes wich the ſpade without being out of breath 
and overcome with perſpiration: when ] ſtooped the 
beating redoubled, and the blood flew with ſuch vio- 
lence to my head, that I was inſtantly obliged to 
ſtand upright. Being, therefore, confined to lels, 
fatiguing employments, I buſied myſelf about the. 
dove-houſe, and was fo pleaſed with ut, that I ſome- 
times paſſed ſeveral hours there without feeling a 
moment's, wearineſs. The pigeon is very timid 
and difficult to tame, yet I inſpired mine with ſo 
much confidence that they followed me every where, 
letting me catch them at pleaſure, nor could I ap- 
pear in the garden without having two or three on 
my arms or head in an inſtant, and notwithſtand- 
ing the pleaſure. I took in them, their company be- 
came ſo troubleſome that I was obliged to leſſen the 
familiarity. I have even taken great pleaſure in 
taming animals, particularly thoſe that are wild 
and fearful. It appeared delightful to me to in- 
ſpire them with a confidence which I took care; 
never to abuſe, wiſhing them to love me freely. 


J have already mentioned that I purchaſed ſome 
books: I did not forget to read, them, but in a. 
manner more proper to fatigue than inſtruct me. 
1 imagined that to read a book N. it was 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be acquainted with every branch of 
knowledge it even mentioned; far from thinking 
that the author did not do this himſelf, but drew 
aſſiſtance from other books, as he might fee occa- 
ſion. Full of this filly idea, I was ſtopped every 
moment, obliged to run from one book to another, 
and ſometimes, before I could reach the tenth page 
of that I was ſtudying, found it neceſſary to turn 
over a whole library. I was fo attached to this 
ridiculous method, that J loſt a prodigious deal of 
time, and had bewildered my head to ſuch a degree, 
that I was hardly capable of doing, ſeeing, or com- 
prehending any thing. I fortunately perceived, at 
length, that I was in the wrong road, which 
would entangle me in an inextricabie labyrinth, 
and quitted it before I was irrevocably loſt. 


Whena perſon has any real taſte for the ſciences, 
the firſt thing he perceives in the purſuit of them, 
is, that connection by which they mutually at- 
tract, aſſiſt, and enlighten each other, and that it 
is impoſſible to attain one without the aſſiſtance of 
the reſt, Though the human underſtanding can- 
not graſp all, and one muſt ever be regarded as the 


principal object, yet if the reſt are totally neglected, 


the favourite ſtudy 1s generally obſcure I was 
convinced that my refolution to improve was good 
| and 
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and uſeful in itſelf, but that it was neceſſary 1 


ſhould change my method; I, therefore, had re- 


courſe to the Encyclopedia. I began by a diſtri- 
bution of the general maſs of human knowledge 


into its various branches, but ſoon diſcovered that 


I muſt purſue a direct contrary courſe, that I muſt 
take each ſeparately, and trace it to that point where 
it united with the reſt: thus I returned to the gene- 
ral ſynthetical method, but returned thither wit 
a conviction that I was going right. Meditation 


ſupplied the want of knowledge, and a very natu- 


ral reflection gave ſtrength to my reſohitions; 
which was, that whether I lived or died, J had no 
time to loſe ; for having learned but little before 
the age of five-and-twenty, and then reſolving to 
learn every thing, was engaging to employ the fu- 
ture time profitably. I was ignorant at what point 
accident or death might put a period to my endea- 
vours, and reſolved at all events to acquire with the 
utmoſt expedition- fome- idea of every ſpecies of 
knowledge, as well to try my natural diſpoſition. 


as to judge for myſelf what moſt deſerved cultiva 
tion. = | 


In the execution of my plan, I experienced an- 


other advantage, which I had never thought of; 
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this was, ſpending a great deal of time profitably. 


| N ature certainly never meant me for ſtudy, ſince 


attentive. application fatigues me fo much, that 1 
find it impoſſible to employ myſelf half an hour to- 


_ gether, intently on any one ſubject; particularly 


while following another perſon's ideas; for it has 
frequently happened that I have purſued my own 
for a much longer. period with ſucceſs. After 
reading a few pages of an author with cloſe appli- 
cation, my underſtanding is bewildered, and 
ſhould 1 obſtinately continue, I tire myſelf to no 
purpoſe, a ſtupefaction ſeizes me, and I am no 
longer conſcious of what I read; but in a ſucceſ- 
ſion of various ſubjects, one relieves me from the 
fatigue of the other, and without finding reſpite 
vereiary; I can follow chem with * 


1 3 n of this obſervation i in the plan 


of my ſtudies, taking care to intermingle them in 


ſuch a manner, that I was never weary: it is true 
that domeſtic and rural concerns furniſhed many 
pleaſing relaxations ;_ but as my eagernels for im- 
provement encreaſed, I contrived to find opportu- 
nities for my ſtudies, frequently employing myſelf 
about two things at the ſame time, without re- 
flecting chat both were conſequently neglected. 

we. | In 
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In relating ſo many trifling details, which de- 
light me, but frequently tire my reader, I make 
uſe of the caution to ſuppreſs a great number, 
though, perhaps, he would have no idea of this, if 
J did not take care to inform him of it: for ex- 
ample I recollect willi pleaſure all the different 
methods I adopted for the diſtribution of my time, 
in ſuch a manner as to produce the utmoſt profit 
and pleaſure. I may ſay, that the portion of my 
life which-I paſſed in this retirement, though. in 
continual ill health, was that in which I was leatt 
idle, or leaſt wearied. Two or three1nonths were 
thus employed in diſcovering the bent of my ge- 
nius ; meantime, I enjoyed, in the fineſt: ſeaſon of 


the year, and in a ſpot it rendered delightful, the 


charms of a life whoſe worth I was ſo highly ſen- 
ſible of, in a ſociety as free as it was charming; if 
an union ſo perfect, and the extenſive knowledge 
[ purpoſed to acquire, can be called ſociety.” It 
ſcemed to me as if I already poſſeſſed the improve- 


ments I was only in purſuit of: or rather better, 


ſince the pleaſure of e conſtituted a t 
part of my happineſs. 


[muſt paſs over theſe particulars, which were to 
me the height of enjoyment, but are too trivial to 


bear repeating : indeed, true happineſs is indeſerib- 


able, 
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able, it is only to be felt; and this conſciouſneſs of 
felicity is proportionably more, the leſs able we are 
to deſcribe it; becauſe it does not abſolutely reſult 
4 from a concourſe of favourable incidents, but is an 
1 affection of the mind itſelf. I am frequently 
| muilty of repetitions, but ſhould be infinitely more 
ll ſo, did I repeat the ſame thing as often as it recurs 
'F with pleaſare to my mind. When, at length, my 
4 variable mode of life was reduced to a more unform 
| courſe, the following was nearly the diſtribution of 
[| time which I adopted. I roſe every morning before 
4 the ſun, and paſſed through a neighbouring orchard 
| into a pleaſant path, which, running by a vineyard, 
led towards Chambery. While walking, I offered 


— — — 


; up my prayers,.not by a vain motion of the lips, 3 
f but a ſincere elevation of my heart, to the Great | 
1 Author of delightful nature, whoſe beauties were | 
| ſo charmingly ſpread out before me! I never love 
; | to pray in a chamber; it ſeems to me that the walls WF 
1 | and all the little workmanſhip of man, interpoſes | 
i | between God and myſelf: I love to contemplate: : 
4' him in his works, which elevate my ſoul, and raiſe MW t 
| my thoughts to him. My prayers were pure, I ca | {1 
j affirm it, and therefore worthy to be heard :— 

j i Laſked for myſelf, andher from whom my thoughts 


0 
y 
1 were never divided, only an innocent and quiet life, el 
| exempt from vice, ſorrow, and want; I prayedthav u 
3 | ths f. 
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e might die the death of the juſt, and partake 
their lot hereafter: for the reſt, it was rather admi- 
ration and contemplation than requeſt, being ſatiſ- 10 
fied that the beſt means to obtain what is neceſſary | | 
from the Giver of every perfect good, is rather to |! 
I deſerve than to ſollicit. Returning from my walk, I, | | 
p lengthened the way by taking a round-about path, | l! 
\ ſtill contemplating with earneſtneſs and delight the i 
f beautiful ſcenes with which I was ſurrounded, | 
& thoſe only objects that never fatigue either the eye 
d or the heart. As I approached our habitation, I * 
, 
0 


looked forward to fee if Madame de Warrens was 
ſtirring, and when I perceived her ſhutters open, I 
even ran with joy towards the houſe; if they were 
yet ſhut, I went into the garden, to wait their open- 
ing, amuling myſelf, meantime, by a retroſpection 
of what I had read the preceding evening, or in 
gardening. The moment the ſhutter drew back I 
haſtened to embrace her, frequently half aſleep ; 
and this ſalute, pure as it was affeCtionate, even 
from its ianocence, poſſeſſed a charm which the 
ſenſes can never beſtow. We uſually breakfaſted 
on milk- coffee; this was the time of day when. 
we had moſt leiſure, and when we chatted with 
the greateſt freedom. Theſe fittings, which were 
uſually pretty long, have given me a fondneſs. 
for breakfaſts, and I infinitely prefer thoſe of 


England, 
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England, or Switzerland, which are conſidered as 
a meal, at which all the family aſſemble, than 
thoſe of France, where they breakfaſt alone in 


their ſeveral apartments, or more frequently have 


none at all. After an hour or two paſſed in dif- 


courſe, J went to my ſtudy till dinner; beginning 
with ſome philoſophical work, ſuch as the logic 
of Port-Royal, Locke's Effays, Mallebranche, 
Leibtnitz, Deſcartes, &c. I ſoon found that theſe 
authors perpetually contradict each other, and 


formed the chimerical project of reconciling them; 


which coſt me much labour and lofs of time, be- 
wildering my head without any profit. At length 
(renouncing this idea) I adopted one, infinite- 
ly more profitable, to which: I attribute all the 
progreſs I have ſince made, notwithſtanding t 

defects of my capacity; for tis certain I had very 


little for ſtudy. On reading each author, Tacquired 


a-habit of following all his ideas, without fuffering 


my own or thoſe of any other writer to interfere 
with them, or entering into any diſpute on their 
utility. I faid to myſelf,“ ] will begin by layi ng : 5 
up a ſtock of ideas, true or falſe, but clearly con- 
;, ceived, till my underſtandiag thall be ſufficiently 


furnifhed to enable me to compare and make 
choice of thofe that are moſt eftimable.”? I am 
ſenſible this method is not without its inconve- 


niences, 
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niences, but it ſucceeded in furniſhing me with # 
fund of inſtruction. Having paſſed ſome years in 
thinking after others, without reflection, and al- 
molt. without reaſoning, J found my ſelf poffeff- 
ed of ſufficient materials to fet about thinking on 
my own account, and when journeys or buſineſs 
deprived me of the opportunities, of eonſulting 
books, I amuſed myſelf with recollecting and com- 
paring what I had read, weighing every opinion on 
the balance of reaſon, and frequently judging my 
maſters. Though it was late before I began to 
exerciſę my judicial faculties; I have not diſco- 


vered that they had loſt their vigour ; and on pub- 


liching my oven ideas, have never been accuſed of 
being a ſervile n or of CO in virba 
mag Hari. ; 
Fromitheſe ſtudies I paſſed to the elements of ge- 
ometry, for I never went farther, foreing my weak 
memory to retain them by going the ſame ground 
an hundred and an hundred times over. I did not 
admire. Euclid, who rather ſeeks a chain of de- 
monſt ration than a connection of ideas: F prefer- | 
red the geometry of Father Lama, who, from that 
time, became one of my favourite authors, and 
whoſe works yet read with pleaſure, Algebra 
followed, and F — Lama was ftill my guide: 
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when I made ſome progreſs, I peruſed Father 
| _ Reynaud's Science of calculation, and then his 
Analyſis Demonſtrated; but I never went fat 
enough thoroughly to underſtand the application 
of algebra to geometry. I was not pleaſed with 
this method of performing operations by rule, with- 
out knowing what I was about: reſolving geome- 
trical probleins by the help of equations ſeemed 
like playing a tune by turning round a handle. 
The firſt time I found by calculation that the 
ſquare of a binocular figure was compoſed of the 
ſquare of each of its parts, and double the product 
of one by the other; though convinced that my 
multiplication was right, I could not be ſatisfied 
till I had made and examined the figure: not but I 
. admired algebra when applied to abſtract quantities, 
but when uſed to demonſtrate dimenſions, I wiſh- 
ed to ſee the operation, and unleſs explained by 
lines, could not rightly comprehend it. 


After this.came Latin: it was my moſt painful 
ſtudy, and in which I never made any great pro- 
greſs. I began by Port-Royal's Rudiments, but 
without ſucceſs; I loſt myſelf in a crowd of rules; 
and in ſtudying the laſt forgot all that preceded it. 
A ſtudy of words is not calculated for a man with- 
out memory, and it was principally an endeavour 


: 
5 
0 


to 


ſucceed tolerably well. I likewiſe applied myſelf to 
tranſlation, not by writing, but mentally, and by 


F401 1 

to make my memory more retentive, that urged 
me obſtinately to perſiſt in this ſtudy, which, at 
length, I was obliged to relinquiſh. . As I under 
ſtood enqugh to read an eafy author by the aid of a 
dictionary, I followed that method, and found it 


exerciſe and perſeverance attained to read Latin au- 


thors eaſily, but have never been able to ſpeak or 


write that language, which has frequently embar- 
raſſed me when I have found myſelf (I know not 
by what means) enrolled among men of letters. 


Another inconvenience that aroſe from this man- 
ner of learning is, that I never underſtood proſody, 
much leſs the rules of verſification; yet, anxious 
to underſtand the harmony of the language, both 


in proſe and verſe, 1 have made many efforts to 


obtain it; but am convinced, that without a.maſter 
it 18. almoſt impoſſible. Having learned the com- 
poſition of the hexameter, which is the eaſieſt of 
all verſes, I had the patience to meaſure out the 
greater part of Virgil into feet and quantity, and 
whenever | was dubtous whether a ſyllable was lon 2 
or ſhort, immediately conſulted my Virgil. Ic 
may eaſily be conceived that I ran into many er- 
rors, in copſequence of thoſe licences permitted by 
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the rules of verſification; and it is certain, that if 
there is an advanrage in ſtudying alone, there are 
alſo great inconveniences and inconceivable labour, 
as I have experienced more than any one. 


At twelve, I quitted my books, and if dinner 
was not ready; paid my friends, the pigeons, 1 viſit, 
or worked in the garden till it was, and when I 
heard myſelf called, ran very willingly, and with 
a good appetite, to partake of it, for it is very 
remarkable, that let me be ever ſo indiſpoſed, 
my appetitenever fails. We dined very agreeably, 
chatting of our affairs till Madame de Warrens 
could eat. Two or three times a week, when it 
was fine, we drank our coffee in a cool ſhady ar- 
bour behind the houſe, that I had decorated with 
hops, and which was very refreſhing during the 
heat; we uſually paſſed an hour in viewing our 


flowers and vegetables, or in converſations rela- 


tive to our manner of life, which greatly increaſed 
the pleaſure of it. 1 had another little family at 
the end of the garden; theſe were ſeveral hives of 
bees, which I never failed to viſit once a day, and 
was frequently accompanied by. Madame de W ar- 
rens. I] was greatly intereſted in their labour, and 
amuſed myſelf in ſeeing them return to the hives, 
theirlittle thighs ſoloaded with the precious ſtoregthat 

they 


3 
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they could hardly walk. At firſt, curioſity made 
me indiſcreet, and they ſtung me ſeveral times, but 
afterwards, we were ſo well acquainted, that let me 
approach as near as I would, they never moleſted 
me, though the hives were full and the bees ready 
to ſwarm. At theſe times I have been ſurrounded, 18 
having them on my hands and face without appre- 
hending any danger. All animals are diſtrulttul 
of man, and with reaſon, but when once aſſure 
he does not mean to injure them; their confidence 
becomes ſo great that he muſt be worſe than a ba 4 
barian who abuſes it. 


— Doreen airs os. ee. 


After this I returned to my books; but my after= 
noon empioyment ought rather to bear the name 
of recreation and-amuſement, than labour or ſtudy. 
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have never been able to bear application after din- i 
ner, and in general any kind of attention is painful | 
to me during the heat of the day. I employed my- ll 
ſelf *tis true, but without reliraint or rule, and read 1 
without ſtudying. . What I moſt attended to, at 1 
cheſe times, was hiſtory and geography, and as 1 
theſe did not require intenſe application, made as | 
much progreſs in them as my weak memory would E 
permit, I had an inclination to ſtudy Father Pe- 1 
tau, and launched into the gloem of chronology, 1 
but was diſguſted at the critical part, which I found 1 

| Ga had 
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had neither bottom or banks ; tis made me prefer 
the more exact meaſurement of time by the courſe 
of the celeſtial bodies. I ſhould even have contracted 
a fondneſs for aſtronomy, had I been in poſſeſſion of 
inſtruments, but was obliged to content myſelf with 
ſome of the elements of that art, learned from books, 
and a few rude obſervations made with a tele cope, 
ſufficient only to give me a general idea of the ſitu- 
ation of the heavenly bodies; for my ſhort ſight is 
inſufficient to diſtinguiſh the ſtars without the help 
of a glaſs. 


I recollect an adventure on this ſubject the re- 
membrance of which has often diverted me. I had 
bought a celeſtial planiſphere to ſtudy the conſtella- 
tions by, and, having faxed it on a frame, when the 
nights were fine, and the {ky clear, I went into the 
garden; and fixing the frame on four ſticks, ſome- 
thing higher than myſelf, which I drove into the 
ground, turned the planiſphere downwards, and 
contrived to light it by means of a candle (which 
I put in a pail to prevent the wind from blowing 
it out) and then placed in the centre of the above- 
mentioned four ſupporters ; this done, I examined 
the ſtars with my glaſs, and, from time to time, re- 
ferring tomy planiſphere, endeayouredtodiſtinguiſth 
the various conſtellations. I think I have before 


; : 3m ob! erved 
* 
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obſerved that our garden was on a terrace, andlay 


open to the road One night, ſome country peo- 
ple pafling very late, ſaw me in a moſt groteſque: 
habit, buſily employed in theſe obſervations: the 
light, which ſtruck directly on the planiſphere, pro- 
ceeding from a cauſe they could not divine (the 
candle being concealed by the ſides of the pail) the 
four ſtakes ſupporting a large paper, marked over 
with various uncouth figures, with the motion of 


the teleſcope, which they ſaw turning backwards 


and forwards, gave the whole an air of comufation 
that ſtruck them with horror and amazement. My 
figure was by no means calculated to diſpel their 
fears; a flapped hat put on over my night-cap, and 
a ſhort cloke about my ſhiouid=rs (which Madame 
de Warrens had obliged me to put on) preſented in 
midnight, they made no doubt but this was the be- 
ginning of ſome diabolical aſſembly, and having no 


curiolity to pry farther. into theſe myſteries, they 


Hed with all poſſible ſpeed, awakened their neigh- 
bours, and deſcribed this moſt dreadful viſion. The 
ſtory ipread ſo- taſk, that the next day the whole 
neighbourhood was informed that a noctural aſ- 
ſembly of witches was held in the garden that be- 
longed to Monſieur Noiret, and I am ignorant what 
might have been the conſequence of this rumour, if 
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one of the countrymen who had been witneſs to my 


conjurations had not the ſame day carried his com- 


plaint to two Jeſuits, who frequently came to viſit 
us, and who, without knowing the foundation of 
the ſtory, undeceived and ſatisfied them. "Theſe Je- 
ſuits told us the whole affair, and Jacquainted them 
with the cauſe of it, which altogether furniſhed us 
with a hearty laugh. However, I reſolved for the 
future to make my obſervations without light, and 
conſult my planiſphere in the houſe. "Thoſe who 
have read Venetian magic, in the Letters from the 


Mountain, may find that I long fince had the repu- 


tation of being a conjurer. 


Such was the life I ledat Charmettes when I had 
no rural employments, for they ever had the prefer- 
'ence, and in thoſe that did not exceed my ſtrength, 
1 worked like a peaſant; but my extreme weakneſs 
left me little except the will; beſides, as J have be- 
fore obſerved, I withed to do two things at once, 
and therefore did neither well. I obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in forcing my memory to retain a great deal 
by heart, and, for that purpoſe, I always carried ſome 


book with me, which, while at work, I ſtudied with 


inconceivable labour. I was continually repeating 
ſomething, and am really amazed that the fatigue 


of theſe vain and continual efforts, did not render 


me 


E 


me entirely ſtupid. I muſt have learned and re- 
learned the Eclogues of Virgil twenty times over, 
though at this time I cannot recollect a ſingle line 
of them. I have loſt or ſpoiled a great number of 
books by a cuſtom T had of carrying them wit 
me into the dove-houſe, the garden, orchard, or 
vineyard, when, being buſy about ſomething elſe, 

I laid my book at the foot of a tree, on the hedge, 
or the firſt place that came to hand, and frequently 
left them there, finding them a fortnight aſter, per- 

hapsęrotted to pieces, or eaten by the ants or ſnails; 

and this ardour for learning, became ſo far a mad- 
neſs, that it rendered me almoſt ſtupid, and I was 
perpetually muttering ſome paſſage or other to | 
my ſelf. | 1 5 1 


The writings of Port-Royal, and thoſe of the 

| Oratory, being what I moſt read, had made me i 
| half a Janſeniſt, and, notwithſtanding all my con- 
fidence, their harſh theology ſometimes alarmed 
me. A dread of hell, which till then I had never 
4 much apprehended, by little and little diſturbed my 
3 ſecurity, and had not Madame de Warrens tran- 
f quilized my ſoul, would at length have been too 
much for me. My confeſſor, who was her's like- 

wiſe, contributed all in his power to keep up 
my hopes. This was a Jeſuit, named Father 
C4 Hemet ; 
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Hemet ; a good wile old man, whoſe memory 1 
ſhall cver hold in veneration. Though a Jeſuit, 
he had the ſimplicity of a child, and his manners, 
leſs relaxed than gentle, were preciſely what was 
neceſſary to balance the melancholy impreſſions 
made on me by Janſeniſm. This good man and 
H's companion, Father Coppier, came frequently to 
viſit us at Clarmettes, thongh the road was very | 
rough and tedious for men of their age. Theſe = 
viſits were very comfortable to me, which may the 
Almighty return to their ſouls, for they were ſo old 
that I cannot ſuppoſe them yet living. I ſometimes 
went to ſee them at Chambery, by degrees got | 
acquainted at their convent, and had free acceſs to 
the library. The remembrance of that happy time ; 
is ſo connected with the idea of thoſe Jeſuits, that. | | 
I love one on account of the other, and though L 
have ever thought their doctrines dangerous, could 
never find myſelf in a diſpoſition | to hate them. 
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I ſhould like to know whether there ever paſſed: 
ſuch childiſh notions in the hearts of other men as 
ſometimes do in mine. In the midſt of my ſtudies, 
and of a life as innocent as man could lead, not- 
withſtanding every perſuaſion to the contrary, the 
dread of hell frequently tormented me. I aſked 

m) ſelf, 


i mo } 


myſelf, © What ſtate am I in? Should I die at 


this inſtant, muſt I be damned ??” According to 


my Janſeniſts the matter was indubitable, but ac- 


cording to my conſcience it appeared quite the con- 
trary: terrified and floating in thiscruel uncertainty, 


I had recourſe to the moſt laughable expedient to 


reſolve my doubts, for which I would willinglF 
ſhut up any man as a lunatic, ſhould I fee him 


practiſe the ſame folly. One day, meditating on 


this melancholy ſubject, I exerciſed myſelf in 
throwing ſtones at the trunks of trees, with. my 
uſual dexterity, that is to ſay, without hitting any 
of them. In the height of this charming exerciſe, 
it entered my mind to make a kind of prognoſtic, 
that might calm my inquietude; I ſaid, I will 
throw this {tone at the tree facing me; if J hit my 
mark, I will conſider it as a ſign of ſalvation; if I 
miſs, as a token of damnation.** While I ſaid this, 
I threw the ſtone with a'trembling hand and beat- 
ing heart, but ſo happily that it ſtruck the body of 


the tree, which truly was not a'difficultgmatter, for 


] had taken care to chooſe one that was very large 
and very near me. — From that moment I never 
doubted my ſalyation: I know not on recollecting 
this trait, whether J ought to laugh or ſhudder at 
myſelf. Ve great geniuſes, who ſurely laugh at 
my folly, congratulate yourſelves on your ſuperior 

1 „ wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, but inſult not my unhappineſs, for I ſwear 
to you that J feel it moſt ſenſibly. 


Theſe troubles, theſe alarms, inſeparable, per- 
* haps, from devotion, were only at intervals; in 
general I was tranquil, and the impreſſion made on 
my ſoul, by the idea of approaching death, was leſs 
that of melancholy, than a peaceful languor, which 
even had its pleaſures. I have found among my 
old papers a kind of congratulation and exhorta- 
tion which I made to myſelf on dying at an age 
when I had the courage to meet death with 
ſerenity, without having experienced any great 
evils, either of body or mind. How much juſtice 
was there in the thought A preconception of 
what I had to ſuffer made me fear to live, and it 
ſeemed that I dreaded the fate which muſt attend 
my future days. I have never been ſo near wiſdom 
as during this period, when I felt no great remorſe 
for the paſt, nor tormenting fear for the future; the 
reigning ſentiment of my foul being the enjoyment 
of the preſent. Serious people uſually poſſeſs a 
lively ſenſuality, which makes them highly enjoy 
thoſe innocent pleaſures that are allou ed them, — 
Wordlings (1 know not why) unpute this to them 
as a crime: or rather, I well know the cauſe of this 
imputation, it is becauſe they envy others the en- 
Joyment 


„ 


joyment ot thoſe ſimple and pure delights which 
they have loſt the reliſh of. I had theſe inclina- 
tions, and found it charming to gratify them in 
ſecurity of conſcience, My yet unexperienced - 
heart gave into all with the calm happineſs of a 
child, or rather (if I dare uſe the expreſſion) with 
the raptures of an angel; for, in reality, theſe pure 
delights are as ſerene as thoſe of paradiſe. Dinners 
on the graſs at Montagnole, ſuppers in our arbour, 
gathering in the fruits, the vintage, a ſocial meet- 
ing with our neighbours; all theſe were ſo many 
holidays, in which Madame de Warrens took as 
much pleaſure as myſelf, Solitary walks afforded _ 
yet purer pleaſures, becauſe in them our hearts 
expanded with greater freedom : one particularly 
remains on my memory; it was on a St. Louis's 
day, whoſe name Madame de Walrens bore : we 
ſet out together early and unattended, after having ; 
heard a maſs at break of day in a chapel adjoining 
our houſe, from a Carmelite, who attended for that ; 
purpoſe. As I propoſed walking over the hills i 
oppoſite our dwelling, which we had not yet viſit- 
ed, we ſent our proviſions on before; the excurſion 
being to laſt the whole day. Madame de Warrens, 
though rather corpulent, did not walk ill, and we 
rambled from hill to hill and wood to wood, ſome- 
times in the ſun, but oftener in the ſhade, reſting 
C3 6 from 
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from time to time, and regardleſs how the hours 


. gentleneſs of our fate, and offering up prayers for 
its duration, which were never heard. Every thing 
conſpired to augment our happineſs : it had rained: 
for ſeveral days previous to this, there was no duſt, 
the brooks were full and rapid, a gentle breeze 
agitated the leaves, the air was pure, the horizon. 
free from clouds, ſerenity reigned in the ſky as in 


ſant's houſe, and ſhared with him and his family, 
whoſe benediCtions we received. Theſe poor 
Savoyards are the worthieſt of people! After din- 


up bits of dried ſtieks, to boil our coffee, Madame 


the buſhes, and with the flowers I had gathered for 


her in my way. She made me remark in their 


me a taſte for botany; but the time was not vet 
come, and my attention was arreſted by too many 
other ſtudies. Beſides this, an idea ſtruck me, 
which diverted my thoughts from flowers and 
plants: the ſituation of my mind at that moment, all. 
that we had ſaid or-done that day, every object that 
had ſtruck me, W to iny remembrance the 

kind 


ſtole away; ſpeaking of ourſelves, our union, of the 


our hearts. Our dinner was prepared at a vea- 


ner we regained the ſhade, and while I was picking 


de Warrens amuſed herſelf with herbalizing among | 


conſtruction a thouſand natural beauties, which 
greatly amuſed me, and which ought to have giver 


1 


11 
kind of waking dream I had at Annecy ſeven or 


eight years before, and which I have given an 


account of in its place. The ſimilarity was ſo 
ſtriking, that it affected me even to tears: in a 


tranſport of tenderneſs I embraced Madame de 


Warrens, My deareſt friend, ſaid I: © this day 
has long fince been promiſed me, 1 can ſee nothing 
beyond it: my. happineſs, by your means, is at its. 
height; may it never decreaſe ; may it continue as 
long as I am ſenſible of its value—then it can only 
finich with myſelf.” 


Thus happily paſſed my days, and the more hap- 
pily as I perceived nothing that could diſturb or 


bring them to a concluſion; not chat the cauſe of 


my former uneaſineſs had abſolutely ceaſed, but 1 


ſaw it take another courſe which I directed with. 
my utmoſt care to uſeful objects, that the remedy. 
might accompany the evil. Madame de Warrens 
naturally loved the country, and this taſte did not 
cool while with me. By little and little the con- 
tracted a fondneſs for ruſtic employments, wiſhed 
to make the moſt of her land, and had. in that par- 
ticular a knowledge, which ſhe practiſed. with plea 
ſure. Not ſatisfied with hat belonged to the houſe, 
ſhe hired firſt a field, hen a meadow, transferring her 
enterprizing humour to the objects of agriculture, 
> and 
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and inſtead of remaining unemployed in the houſe, 
was in the way of becoming a complete farmer. | 
was not greatly pleaſed to ſee this paſſion increafe, 
and endeavoured all I could to oppoſe it; for I was 
certain ſhe would be deceived, and that her liberal, 
extravagant diſpoſition, would infallibly carry her 
expences beyond her profits ; however, I conſoled 
myſelf by thinking the produce could not be uſe- 
Teſs, and would, at leaſt, help her to live. Of all 


the projects ſhe could form, this appeared the leaft 


ruinous ; without regarding it, therefore, in the 
light ſhe did, as a profitable ſcheme, I conſidered it 
as a perpetual employment, which would keep her 
from more rninous enterprizes, and out of the reach 
of impoſtors. With this idea, I ardently wiſhed 
to recover my health and ſtrength, that 1 might 
ſuperintend her affairs, overlook her labourers, or, 
rather, be the principal one myſelf. The exerciſe 
this naturally obliged me to take, with the relaxa- 
tion it procured me from books and ſtudy, was 
ſerviceable to my health. 


The winter following, Barrillot, returning from 
Italy, brought me ſome books ; and among others, 
the Bontempi, and la Cartella per Muſica, of Father 
Banchieri; theſe gave me a taſte for the hiſtory of 
muſic, and for the theoretical reſearches of that pleaſ- 
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ing art. Barrillot remained ſome time with us, and 
as J had been of age ſome months, 1 determined to 


go to Geneva the following ſpring, and demand my 


mother's inheritance, or, at leaſt, that part of it 
which belonged to me, till it could be aſcertained 
what had become of my brother. This plan was 
executed as it had been reſolved : I went to Ge- 
neva ; my father met me there, for he had occafi- 
onally viſited Geneva a long time fince, without 
its being particularly noticed, though the decree 
that had been pronounced againſt him had never 


been reverſed; but, being eſteemed for his courage, 
and reſpected for his probity, the ſituation of his af- 
fairs was pretended to be forgotten; or, perhaps, the 


magiftrates employed with the great project that 
broke out ſome little time after, were not willing 
to alarm the citizens by recalling to their memory, 
at an improper time, this inſtance of their forme 
partiality. : 


I apprehended that I ſhould mect with difficul 
ties, on account of having changed my religion, 
but none occurred; the laws of Geneva being leſs 
harſh in that particular than thoſe of Berne, where, 
whoever changes hisreligion, notonly loſes his free- 
dom, but his property. My rights, however, were 


not diſputed, but I found my patrimony, I know not 


how} 
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ha, reduced to very little, and though it was 
known almoſt to a certainty: that my brother was 


dead, yet, as there was no legal proof, I could 
not lay ela im to his ſhare, which T left without re- 
gret to my father, who enjoyed ĩt as long as he lived. 
No ſooner were the neceſſary formalities adjuſted, 
and T had received my money, ſome of which Iex- 
pended in books, than I flew with the remainder to 
Madame de Warrens; my heart beat with joy dur- 
ing the journey, and the moment in which I gave 


the money into her hands, was to me a thouſand 


times more delightful] than that which gave it into; 
mine. She received this with. a ſimplicity common 
to great ſouls, who, doing ſimilar actions without: 
effort, ſee them without admiration; indeed it was 
almoſt all expended for my uſe, for it would have 
been employed in the ſame manner had it come 
from any other quarter. 


My health was not yet re-eſtabliſhed; I decayed 


viſibly, was pale as death, and reducedto an abſolute: 


ſkeleton ; the beating of my arteries was extreme, 
my palpitations were frequent ; I was ſenſible of a 
continual oppreſſion, and my weakneſs became at 


length fo great, that I eould ſcarcely move or ſtep 


without danger of ſuffocation, ſtoop without verti- 
goes, or lift even the ſmalleſt weight, which reduc- 
ed 


IL | 
ed me to the moſt tormenting inaCtion, for a man 
ſo naturally ſtirring as myſelf, It is certain my diſ- 


order was in a great meaſure hypochondrical. The 


vapous is a malady common to people in fortu- 
nate ſituations: the tears I frequently ſhed, with 
out reaſon: the lively alarms I felt on the falling of, 
a leaf, or the fluttering of a bird; inequality of hu- 
mour in the calm of a moſt pleaſing life; a laſſitude 
which made me weary even of happineſs, and car- 
ried (to uſe the expreſſion) ſenſibility to extrava- 


gance, were an inſtance of this. We are ſo little 


tormed for felicity, that when the ſoul and body do 


not ſuffer together, they muſt neceſſarily endure 


ſeparate inconveniences, the good ſtate of the one 


being almoſt always injurious tothehappine's of the 
other. Had all the pleaſures of life courted me, 
my weakened frame would not have permitted the 
enjoyment of them, without my being able to par- 
ticularize the real ſeat of my complaint; yet, in the 
decline of lite, after having encountered very ſeri- ä 
ous and real evils, my body ſeemed to regain its 
ſtrength, as if on pu: poſe to encounter additional. 
misfortunes ; and, at the moment I write this, 


though infirm, near lixty, and overwhelmed with 


every kind of ſorrow, 1 feel more ability to ſuffer 
inan I eyer poſſeſſed for enjoyment, when in the. 


D 


WE: 


very flower of my age, and in the boſom of rea! 


happineſs, 


To complete me, I had mingled a little phyſio- 


logy among my other readings: I ſet about ſtudying 


anatomy, andconſidering the multitude, movement, 
and wonderfulconſtruction of the various parts that, 
compoſe the human machine; my apprehenſions 
were inſtantly encreaſed, I expected to feel mine 
deranged twenty times a day, and far from being 
ſurprized to find myſelf dying, was aſtoniſhed that 
I yet exified | I could not read the deſcription of 
any malady without thinking it mine, and, had I 
not been already indiſpoſed, I am certain I ſhould 
have become ſo from this fatal ſtudy. Finding 
in every diſeaſe ſymptoms ſimilar to mine, I fan- 
cied I had them all, and, atlength, gained one more 
troubleſome, than any I yet ſuffered, which I had 
thought myſelf delivered from; this was, a violent 
inclination to ſeek a cure, which it is very difficult 
to ſuppreſs, when once a perſon begins reading phy- 
ſical books, By ſearching, reflecting, and comparing, 
] became perſuaded that the foundation of my com- 
plaint was a poly pus at the heart,andDoctor Salamon 
appeared to coincide with the idea. Reaſonably this 
opinion ſhould have confirmed my former reſolu- 
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tion of conſidering myſelf paſt cure; this, how- 
ever, was not the caſe, on the contrary, I exerted 
every power of my underſtanding in ſearch of a 


remedy for a polypus, reſolving to undertake this 
maryellous cure. | 


In a journey which Anet had made to Montpel- 
lier, to ſee the phyſical garden there, and viſit 
Monſieur Sauvages, the Demonſtrator, he had been 
informed that Monſieur Fizes had cured a polypus, 
ſimilar to that J fancied myſelf afflicted with: Ma- 
dame de Warrens, recollecting this circumſtance, 
mentroned it to me, and nothing more was neceſſary 
to inſpire me with a deſire to conſult Monſieur Fi- 
zes. The hope of recovery gave me courage and 
ſtrength to undertake the journey; the money from 
Geneva furniſhed the means; Madame de War- 
rens, far from diſſuading, entreated me to go: be- 
hold me, therefore, without farther ceremony, ſet 
out for Montpellier but it was not neceſſary to 
go ſo far to find the cure I was in ſearch of. 


Finding the motion of the horſe too fatiguing, I 
had hired a chaiſe at Grenoble, and on entering 


Moirans, five or ſix other chaiſes arrived in a rank 


after mine. The greater part of theſe were in the 


train ov a new married lady, called Madame de 
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ge m with ber was a Madame Na , not ſo- 
young or handſome as the former, yet not lefs 
amiable. The bride was to ſtop at Romans, but 
the other lady was to purſue her route as far as 
*###, near the bridge du St. Eſprit. With my 
natural timidity it will not be conjectured that I. 
was very ready at forming an acquaintance with 
theſe fine ladies, and the company that attended 
them; but travelling the ſame road, lodging at tlie 
ſame inns, and being obliged to. eat at the ſame ta- 
ble, the acquaintance ſeemed unavoidable, as any 
backwarcneſs on my part would have got me the 
character of a very unſociable being: it was formed 
then, and even fooner than I deſired, for all this 
buſtle was by no means convenient to a perſon in 
ill health, particularly to one of my humour Cu- 
riofity renders theſe vixens extremely infinuating; 
they accompliſh their deſign of becoming acquaint- 
ed with a man by endeavouring to turn his brain, 
and this was preciſely what happened to me. Ma- 
dame de *** Mas too much ſurrounded by her young 


gallants to have any opportunity of paying much 
attention to me; beſides, it was not worth While, as 
we were to ſeparate in ſo ſhort a time; but Ma- 
Madame N#*#*#* (leſs attended to than her young 
friend) had to provide herſelf for the remainder 
of the journey: behold me, then, attacked by Ma- 


dame 
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dame N**#, and adieu to poor Jean Jacques, or ra- 


ther farewel to fever, vapours, and polypus; all 
completely vaniſhed when in her preſence. The 


ill tate of my health was the firſt ſubject of our 


converſation; they fac J was indiſpoſed, knew I 


was going to Montpellier, but my air and manner 


certainly did not exhibit the appearance of a liber- 
tine, ſince it was clear by what followed they did 

not ſuſpect I was going t there tor a reaſon that car- 
ries many that road. 


ina morning they ſentro enquire after my health 


and invite me to take chocolate with them, and 
when I made my appearance, aſked how I had paſſ- 
ed the-night. Once (according to my. praiſe wor- 
thy cuſtom of ſpeaking without thought) I replied; 
« ] did not know,“ which anſwer naturally made 
them conclude I was a fool; but on queſtioning me 
farther, the examination turned out ſo far to my ad- 
vantage, that I rather roſe in- their opinion, and I 
once heard Madame de ** ſay to her friend, «he 
is amiable, but not ſuffieiently acquainted with the 
world.” Theſe words were a great encourage- 
ment, and aſſiſted me in rendering myſelf agreeable. 


As we became more familiar, it was natural to 
give each other ſome little account of whence we 


; came, 
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Came, and who we were: this embarraſſed me 
greatly, for I was ſenſible that in good company, 


Fam} 


and among women of ſpirit, the very name of a 
new convert would utterly undo me. I know not 
by what whimſicality I reſolved to paſs for an Eng- 
liſhman; however, in conſequence of that determi- 
nation I gave myſelf out ſor a Jacobite, and was 
readily believed. They called me Monſieur Dud- 
ding, which was the name I aſſumed with my new 
charaCer, and a curſed Marquis de *, who was 
one of the company, an invalid like myſelf, and 
both old and il}-tempered, took it in his head to begin 
a long convetſation with me. He ſpoke of King 
James, of the Pretender, and the old Court of St. 
Germain's; I ſat on thorns the whole tune, for I 
was totally unacquainted- with all theſe, except 


by ; 
what little J had picked up in the account of Earl 
Hamilton, and from the Gazettes; how ever, Lmade | 


ſuch fortunate uſe of the little I did know, as to ex- 
tricate myſelf froin this dilemma, happy in not be- 
ing queſtioned on the Engliſh language, which 1 
did not know a ſingle word of. 


Thecompany were all very agreeable, we looked 


forward to the moment of ſeparation with regret, 


and thereſare made ſnails' journies. We arrived 
| one 
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one Sunday at Sr. Marcellin's; Madame Ness 

would go to maſs; I accompanied her, and had 
nearly ruincd all my affairs, for by my modeſt re- 
ſerved countenance during the ſervice, ſheconclud- 
ed me a bigot, and conceived a very indifferent 
opinion of me, as I learned from her own account 
two days after. It required a great deal of gallan- 
try on my part to efface this ill impreſſion, or ra- 
ther Madame N#*#*#* {who was not caſily diſheart-". 
ened) determined to Fiſk the firſt advances, and 
ſee how 1 ſhould behave. She made ſeveral, but 
far from being preſuming on my figure, I thought 


5 the was making {port of me: full of this ridiculous 
. idea there was no folly I was not guilty of. Ma- 
1 dame N### perſiſted in ſuch careſſing behaviour, 
pt that a much wiſer man than myſelf could hardly 
. have taken it ſeriouſſy. The more obvious her ad- 1 
de vances were, the more I was confirmed in my miſ- 
X- take, and what encreaſed my torment, I found 
* J was really in love with her. I frequently ſaid 
11 W to myſelf, and ſometimes to her, ſighing, Ah! 

hy tis not all this real then ſhould I be the 

molt fortunate of men.” I am inclined to think 

ked my ſtupidity did but encreaſe her reſolution, and 
ret, 


make her determine to get the better of it. 


We 


oY, 

We left Madame de ** at Romans; after 
which, Madame N*##, the Marquis de **, and 
myſelf. continued our route ſlowly, and in the 
moſt agreeable manner. The Marquis, though in- 
diſpoſed, and rather ill humoured, was an agrce- 
able companion, but was not beſt pleaſed at ſecing 
the lady beſtow all her attentions on me, while he 
paſſed unregarded; for Madame Nx took ſo 
little care to conceal her affection, that he per- 
ceived it ſooner than I did, and his ſarcaſms muſt 
have given me that-confidence I could not preſume 
to take from the kindneſs of the lady, if by a ſur- 
miſe, which no one but myfelf could have blun- 


dered on, I had not imagined they perfectly under 


ſtood each other, and were agreed to turn my paſ- 
ſion into ridicule. This fooliſh idea completed 
my ſtupidity, making me act the moſt ridiculous 
part, while, had I lſtened to the feelings of my 
heart, I might have been performing one far more 
brilliant. I am aſtoniſhed. that Madame NK 
was not diſguſted at my folly, and did not diſcard 
me with diſdain; but the plainly perceived there 
was more baſhfulneſs than indifference in my 
- compoſition. | 


We arrived at Valence to dinner, and according 


to our laudable cuſtom, paſſed the reinainder of 
| the 


Fame 


n 
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che day there. We lodged out of the city, at the 
St. James, an inn I ſhall never forget. After din- 
ner, Madame N **# propoſed a walk: ſhe knew 


the Marquis was no walker, conſequently, this 


was an excellent plan for a tete-d-tete, which ſhe 


was pre-determined to make the moſt of. While 


we were walking round the city, by the ide of the 


moats, I entered en a long hiſtory of my com- 


plaint, to which ſhe anſwered in ſo tender an ac- 
cent, frequently preſſing my arm, which ſhe held 


to her heart, that it required all my ſtupidity, not 
to be convinced of the ſincerity of her attachment. 


J have already obſerved that ue was amiable, love 


rendered her charming, adding all the lovelineſs of 
youth; and ſhe managed her advances with ſo 
much art, that they were ſufficient to have ſ- 
duced the moſt inſenſible: I was, therefore, in 
very uneaſy circumſtances, and frequently on the 
point of making a declaration; but the dread of of- 
tending her, with the {till greater of being laughed 
at, ridiculed, made a table-talk, and complimented 
on my enterprize by the ſatirical Marquis, had 


ſuch unconquerable power over me, that tliough 
aſhamed of my ridiculous baſhfulneſs, I could 


not take: courage to ſurmount it. I had ended 


; the hiſtory of my complaints, which J felt the 


ridiculouſneſs of at this time; and not knowing 
Vor. II. f H ; how 
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how to look, or what to fay, continued ſilent, 
giving the fineſt opportunity in the world for that 
ridicule I ſo much dreaded. Happily, Madame 
| N#*#® took a more favourable reſolution, and ſud. 
| denly interrupted this ſilence by throwing her arm 
round my neck, while, at the ſame inſtant, her 
lips ſpoke too plainly on mine to be any longer 
miſunderſtood. This was ,repoſing that confi- 
dence in me the want of which has almoſt always 
prevented me from appearing myſelf: for once I 
was at eaſe, my heart, eyes, and tongue, ſpoke 
freely what I felt; never did T make better repara- 
tion for my miſtakes, and if this little conqueſt had 
coſt Madame Nx ſome difficulties, J have rea- 
ſon to believe ſhe did not regret them. 


Was I to live an hundred years, T ſhould never 
forget this charming woman. I ſay charming, for 
though neither young nor beautiful, ſhe was neither 
old or ugly, having nothing in her appearance, 
that could prevent her wit and accompliſhments ' 
from producing all their effect. It was poſſible to 
ſee her without falling in love, but thoſe the fa- 
voured could not fail to adore her; which proves, 
in my -opinion, that ſhe was not generally ſo pro- 
digal of her favours. It is true, her inclination 
for me was lo ſudden and lively, that it ſcarce ap- 

pears 
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Pears excuſ-able ; though from the ſhort, but 


charming interval I paſſed with her, I have reaſon 


© to think her heart Was more influenced than her 
e 


Our good intelligence did not eſcape the peve- 


tration of the Marquis; not that he diſcontinued 
his uſual raillery; on the contrary, he treated me 
as a ſighing, hopeleſs ſwain, languiſhing under the 
rigours of his miſtreſs 3 not a word, ſmile, or look, 


eſcaped him, by which I could imagine he ſuſ- 


pected my happineſs; and I ſhould have thought 
him completely deceived, had not Madame N##*#®, 
who was more clear-ſighted than myſelf, affured 


me of the contrary ; but he was a well bred man, 
and it was impoſſible to behave with more atten- 
tion, or greater - civility, that he conſtantly paid 
me (notwithſtanding his ſatirical ſallies) eſpecially 
after my ſucceſs, which, as he was unacquainted 
with my ſtupidity, he perhaps gave me the honour 


f atchieving. It has already been ſeen that he was 


miſtaken in this particular; but no matter, I pro- 
fited by his error, for being conſcious that the laugh 


5 was on my ſide, 1 took all his ſallies in good part, 
and ſometimes parried them with tolerable ſuccels ; 
8 * W of the reputation of wit, which Madame 
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"N*** had thought fit to diſcover in me, 1 ne 
longer e the ſame man. 


We were both in a country and ſeaſon of plenty, 
and had every where excellent cheer, thanks to the 
good cares of the Marquis; though I would wil- 
Jlingly have relinquiſhed this advantage to have 
been more ſatisfied with the ſituation of our cham- 
bers; but he always ſent his footman on before to 
provide them, and whether of his own accord, or 
by. the order of his maſter, the rogue always took 
care that the Marquis's chamber ſhould be cloſe by 
Madame N#****s, while mine was at the farther 
end of the houſe: but that made no great diffe- 
rence, . or perhaps, it rendered our rendezvous 
dhe more charming, this happineſs laſted four or 
Rve days, during which time I was intoxicated 
With delight, which I taſted pure and ſerene with- 
wut any alloy, an advantage I could never boaſt 
before; and, I may add, it is owing to Madame 

Nx x x that J did not go out of the world without 
Having taſted real n 


If the ſentiment J felt for her was not preciſely 
love, it was at leaſt a very tender return of that 
the teftihed for me; our meetings were ſo delight- 

ful, 


—_ 


A 
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ful, that they poſſeſſed all the ſweets of love, wich- 
out that kind of delirium which affects the brain, 
and even tends to diminiſh our happineſs. I never 
experienced true love but once in my life, and that 
was not with Madame N=*#, neither did I feel 
that affection for her which I had been ſenſible of, 
and yet continued to poſſeſs, for Madame de War- 
rens; but for this very reaſon, our tete. d- -tetes 
were an hundred times more delightful. When. 
with Madame de Warrens, my felicity was always: 


diſturbed by a ſecret ſadneſs, a compunction of 


heart, which I found it impoſſible to ſurmount. 
Inſtead of being delighted at the acquiſition of ſo 
much happineſs, I could not help reproaching my- 


ſelf for contributing to render her I loved unwor- 
thy: on the contrary, with Madame N“, I 
was proud of my happineſs, and gave into it with=* 


out repugnance, while my triumph Wenn eb 1 751 | 


other charm. 


I do not recolle& exactly where we quitted ther: 
Marquis, who reſided in this country, but FRO 
we were alone on our arrival at Monteli mar, 
where Madame N*##* made her chamber- maid get 
into my chaiſe, and accommodated me with a feat” 
in her's. 2 It will eaſily be believed, that travellinz” 
in this manner was by no means diſpleaſing tome, 
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and that I ſhould be very much puzzled to give 
any account of the country we paſſed through. 
She had ſome buſineſs at Montelimar, which mw | 
tained her there two or three days; during this 
time ſhe quitted me but one quarter of an hour, 
for a viſit ſhe could not avoid, which embarraſſed 
her with a number of invitations ſhe had no incli- 
nation to accept, and therefore excuſed herſelf by 
pleading ſome indiſpoſition; though ſhe took care 
this ſhould not prevent our walking out together 
every day, in the moſt charming country, and un- 
der the fineſt ſky imaginable. Oh! theſe three 
days] What reaſon have I to regret them : net ä 
did ſuch happineſs return again. | 


The amours of a journey cannot be very dur- 
able: it was neceſſary we ſhould part, and I muſt 
confefs it was almoſt time; not that I was weary 
of my happineſs, but I might as well have been. 
We endeavoured to comfort each other for the 
pain of parting, by forming plans for our re-union z 
and it was concluded, that after ſtaying five or ſix 
weeks at Montpelier (which would give Madame 
N#*#*# time to prepare for my reception in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent ſcandal) I ſhould return to 
*, and ſpend the Winter undef her directjon. 
She gave me ample inſtructions on what it was ne- 


cellary 
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ceſſary I ſhould know, on what it would be proper 
to ſay, and how I ſhould conduct myſelf... She 
ſpoke much and: earneſtly on the care of my 
health, conjured me to conſult ſkilful phyſicians, 
and be attentive and exact in following their pre- 
ſeriptions whatever they might happen to be. 1 
believe her concern was ſincere, for ſhe loved me, 
and gave proofs of her affection leſs equivocal than 
the prodigality of her favours; for judging by my 
mode of travelling, that I was not in very affluent 
y cixcumftances (though not rich herſelf) on our 
T _ parting, ſhe would have had me ſhare the contents 
pr of. her purſe, which ſhe had brought pretty well 
0 furniſhed from Grenoble, and it was with great 
difficulty I could make her put up with a denial. 


Fs In a word, we parted ; my heart full of her idea, 
* and leaving in her's (if I am not miſtaken) a firax | 
7 attachment to me. 

he While purſuing the remainder of my journey, 
u; remembrance ran over every thing that had paſſed 
ſix from the commencement of it, and I was well 


ſatisfied. at finding myſelf alone in a comfortable 
Chaiſe, where L could ruminate at eaſe. on the plea- 
ſures L had enjoyed, and thoſe which awaited; my 
return. I only thought of **#*;, of the life. I was 
to lead there; I ſaw nothing but Madame N*#**, 
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. 
or what related to her; the whole univerſe beſides 
was nothing to me even Madame de Warrens 


was forgotten -] ſet about combining all the de- 
tails by which Madame N*** had endeavoured to 


give me in advance an idea of her houſe, of the 


neighbourhocd,. of her connections, and manner of 
* Men _ thing Charming. | 


She had. a e whom ſhe had often de- 
ſcribed in the warmeſt terms of maternal affection: 
this daughter was turned of fifteen, lively, charm- 
ing, and of an amiable diſpoſition. Madame N*** 
promiſed me her friendſhip ; I had not forgot that 
promiſe, and was curious to know-how Mademoi- 
ſelle Nx would treat her mother's bor ami.— 
Theſe were the ſubjects of my reveries from the 


bridge of St. Efprit to Remoulin: I had been ad- 


viſed to viſit the Pont- du-Gard; hitherto I had 
ſeen none of the remaining monuments of Roman 
magnificence, and I expected to find this worthy 
the hands by which it was conſtructed ; for once, 
the reality ſurpaſſed my expectation; this was the 
only time in my life it ever did ſo, and Romans 
alSne could have produced that effect. The view - 
of this noble and ſublime work, ſtruck me the 


more forcibly, from being in the midſt of a deſert, 


where ſilence and ſolitude render the majeſtic edi- 
5 ice 
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fice more marking, and admiration more lively, 
for though called a bridge, it is nothing more than 
an aqueduct. One cannot help exclaiming, What 
ſtrength could have tranſported theſe; enormous: 
ſtones ſo far from any quarry * And what motive: 
eould have united the labours of ſo many millions 
of men, in a place that no one inhabited? I, re- 


mained here whole hours, in the moſt +raviſhing 


contemplation, and returned, penſive and thought= 
ful to my inn. This teverie was by no means fa- 


vourable to Madame N#*#*# , ſhe had taken care to 


forewarn me againſt the girls of Montpelier, but 
not againſt the Pont · du- Gard it is n tos 
3 for every eontingency. | 


On my arrival at Niſmes, I went to ſee the am- 
phitheatre, which is a far more magnificent work 
than even the Pont · du- Gard, yet it made a much 
leſs impreſſion on me, perhaps, becauſe my admi- 
ration had been already exhauſted. on the formet: 
object; or that the ſituation of the latter, in the 


midſt of a city, was. leſs proper to excite it. This 


vaſt and ſuperb circus is ſurrounded by ſmall. dirty 


Houſes, while yet ſmaller and dirtier fill up ther 


area, in ſuch a manner, that the whole produces 
an unequal - and - confuſed effect, in- which regret: 
and indignation Rifle pleaſure and ſurprize.. The 

H 5. amphitheatre 
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amphitheatre at Verona is a vaſt deal ſmaller, and 
leſs beautiful than that at Niſmes, but preſerved 
with all poſſible care and neatneſs, by which 
means alone it made a much ſtronger and more 
agreeable impreſſion on me. The French pay no 
regard to theſe. things, reſpect no monument of 


antiquity; ever eager to undertake, they never 


finiſh, nor ' preſerve any thing that” is n 
2 to their hands. 


I was fo much better, and had gained ſuch an 
app*tite by exerciſe, that I ſtopped a whole day at 
Pont-de-Lunel, for the fake of good entertainment 
and company, this being deſervedly eſteemed at 
that time the beſt inn in Europe; for thoſe who 
kept it, knowing how to make its fortunate ſitua- 
tion turn to advantage, took care to provide both 
abundance and variety. It was really curious to 
And in a lonely country houſe, a table every day 
furniſhed with fea and freſh-water fiſh, excellent 
game, and choice wines, ſerved up with all the 
attention and care, which are only to be expected 
among the great or opulent, and all this for thirty- 
five ſous each perſon: but the Pont-de-Lunel did 
not long remain on this footing, for the proprietor 
preſuming too much on its reputation, at go . 
loſt it entirely, 


During 
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During this journey, I really forgot my eom- 
plaints, but recollected them again on my arrival: - 
at Montpelier. My vapours were abſolutely gone, 
but every other complaint remained, and though 
cuſtom had. rendered them leſs troubleſome, they” 
were {till ſufficient to make any one who had been 
ſuddenly ſeized with them, ſuppoſe himſelf at- 
tacked by ſome mortal difeaſe, In effect, they: 
were rather alarming than painful, and made the: 
mind ſuffer more than the body, though it appa- 
rently. threatened the latter with deſtruction. 
While my attention was called off by the vivacity 
of my paſſions, I paid no attention to my health; 
but as my complaints were not altogether imagi- 
nary, I thought of them ſeriouſly when. the tu- 
mult had ſubſided. Recollecting the ſalutary ad- 
vice of Madame N#*#*#*,, and the cauſe f my 
journey, I conſulted the moſt famous practitioners, 
particularly Monſieur Fizes; and through ſuper- 
abundance of precaution, boarded at a doctor's, 
who was an Iriſhman, and named Fitz- Morris. 


This perſon boarded a number of young gentle 
men who were ſtudying phyſic; and what ren- 
dered his houſe very commodious for an invalid, he: 
contented hinſclt with a moderate penſion for pro- 
viſion, lodging, &c. and took nothing. of his 
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boarders for attendence as a phyſician. He even 
undertcok to execute the orders of M. Fizes, and 
endeavour to re-eſtabliſh my health. He certainly 
acquitted himſelf very well in this employment, as 
to regimen; indigeſtions were not to be gained at 
his table; and though I am not much hurt at pri- 
vations. of that kind, the objects of compariſon 
were ſo near, that I could not help thinking with 
myſelf ſometimes, that Mu was a much better: 
provider than M. Fitz-Morris; notwithſtanding; 
as there was no danger of dying with hunger, and 
all the youths were gay and good-humoured, I be- 
lie ve this manner of living was really ſerviceable, 
Wi! and prevented my falling into thoſe langours I had 
e latterly been fo ſubject to. I paſſed the morning; 
Wl || in taking medicines, - particularly, I know: not 
what kind of waters, but believe they were thoſe; 
of Vals, and in writing to Madame NN; for 
the correſpondenge was regularly kept up, and 
Rouſſeau kindly undertook to receive theſe letters 
for his good friend Dudding. At noon, I took a 
walk to the Canourgue, with ſome of our young 
boarders, who. were all very good lads; after this 
we aſſembled for dinner; when this was over, an 
affair of importance employed the greater part of 
us till night; this was, going a little way out of 
town to take our aſternoon's collation, and make 


„„ 
up two. or three parties at mall, or mallet. As T 
had neither ſtrength or fill, I did not play my- 


felf, but I betted on the game, and, intereſted for 


the ſucceſs of my wager, followed the players and 
their balls over rough and ſtony roads, procuring 
by this means both an agreeable and ſalutary exer- 
eiſe. We took our afternoon's refreſhment at an 
inn out of the city. I need not obſerve, that theſe 
meetings were extremely merry, but ſhould not 
omit that they were equally innocent, though the 
girls. of the houſe were very pretty. M. Fitz- 
Morris (who was a great mall player himſelf) was 
our Preſident; and I muſt obſerve, notwithſtands 
ing the imputation of wildneſs that is generally be- 
ſtowed on ſtudents, that I found more virtuous 
diſpoſitions among theſe youths than could eaſily 
be found among an equal number of men: they 
were rather noiſy than fond of wine, and more 
wn than Ibertine. 1 


1 accuſtomed myſelf ſo much to this mode of 
life, and it accorded ſo entirely with my bumour, 
that I ſhould have been very well content; with a 
continuance of it. Several of my fellow boarders 
were Iriſh, fror whom I endèavoured to learn 
ſome Engliſh words, as a precaution for ***, The 
time now drew. near for my departure; every let- 
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ter Madame N#*#*# rote, ſhe entreated me not to 
delay it, and, at length, 1 prepared to obey her. 


I was convinced the phyſicians {who underſtood | 
nothing of my diſorder) looked on my complaint 
as imaginary, and treated me accordingly, with 
their waters and whey. In this reſpect phyſicians 
and philoſophers differ widely from theologers; 
admitting the truth only of what they can explain, 
and making their knowledge the meaſure of poſſi- 
bilities. "Theſe gentlemen underſtood nothing of 
my illneſs, therefore concluded I could not be ill; 
and who would preſume to doubt the profound 
ill of a phyſician? I plainly ſaw they only 
meant to amuſe, and make me ſwallow my mo- 
ney; and judging their ſubſtitute at F** would do 
me quite as much ſervice, and'be infinitely more 
agreeable, F refolved'to give her the preference; 
full, therefore, of this wiſe refolution, I —_ 
Montpelier. 


I I ſet off towards the end of November, after a 
ſtay of ſix weeks or two months in that city, W where 

J left a dozen louis, without either my health or 

underſtanding being the better for it, except from 

a ſhort courſe of anatomy began under M. Fitz- 

Morris, which I was ſoon obliged to abandon, from 
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the horrible ſtench of the bodies he diſſecded, which 
I found it rn: to endurme. Zak 


Not Grog iy ſatisfied in my e on 


the rectitude of this expedition, as J advanced to- 
wards the bridge of St. Efprit (which was equally 
the road to *** and to Chambery) I began to re- 
flect on Madame de Warrens, the remembrance 


of whoſe letters, though leſs frequent than thoſe 


from Madame N*#*#, awakened in my heart a re- 


morſe that paſſion had ſtifled in the firſt part of 
my journey, but which became fo lively on my 
return, that ſetting a juſt eſtimate on the love of 
pleaſure, I found myſelf in ſuch a ſituation of 
mind, that I could liſten wholly to the voice of 
Reaſon. Beſides, in continuing to act the part of 


an adventurer, I might be leſs fortunate than I had 


been in the beginning; for it was only neceſſary 


| that in all ** there ſhould be one perſon who 


had been in England, knew the Engliſh, or any 
thing of their language, to prove me an impoſtor. 5 
The family of Madame NF** might not be pleaſed 
with me, and would, perhaps, treat me impo- 


litely; her daughter too made me uneaſy, for, 
ſpite of myſelf, I thought more of her than was 
neceflary. 
_ this dich, and that yery fear had already half 

| doro 


1 trembled left I ſhould fall in love 
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done the buſineſs” Was 1 going, in return för- 
the mother's kindneſs to ſeek the ruin of the 
daughter? To ſow diſſention, diſhonour, ſeandal, 
and hell itſelf, in her family? The very idea ſtruck, 
me with horror, and I took the firmeſt reſolution. 
to combat and vanquiſh this unhappy: attachment, 
ſhould. I be ſo unfortunate as. to experience it. But 
why expoſe myſelf to this danger? How miſerable 
muſt the. ſituation be to live with the mother, 
whom I ſhould be weary of, and figh for the: 
dauzhter, without darirg to make known my af 
fection! What neceflity was there to ſeek this 
ſituation, and expoſe! myſelf to misfortunes, af- 
fronts, and-remorſe, for the ſake of pleaſures whoſe: 
greateſt charm. was already exhauſted ?' For I was: 
ſenſible this attachment had. loſt its firſt vivacity. 
With theſe thoughts were mingled reflections rela- 
tive to my- ſituation and duty to- that good and. 
generous friend, who already loaded with debts, 
would become more ſo from the fooliſh expences 
IL was running into, and whom I. was deceiving ſo. 
4 unworthily. This reproach at length became ſo- 
keen, that it triumphed over every temptat ion, 
and on approaching the bridge of St. Eſprit, I. 
formed the reſolution to burn my whole magazine 
of letters from , and continue my journey 

right forward to. Chambery, 
L executed: 


f wr Þ 


I executed” this reſolution courageouſly, with 
fame ſighs I confeſs, but with the heart- felt fatiſ- 
faction, which I enjoyed for the firſt time in my 
life, of ſaying, „1 merit my  own- eſteem, and 
know how to prefer duty to pleaſure. This was x 

- the firſt! real obligation I owed my books, ſince 
theſe had taught me to reflect and compare. After 
the-virtuous principles I had ſo lately adopted, af- 
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ter all the rules of wiſdom and honour I had pro- f 

poſed to myſelf, and felt fo proud to fallow, the | 1 

thame of poſſe . ng ſo little ſtability, and contra ; | 6 | 
dicing, fo egregiouſly my -own-maxims,. triumphed; #1 
over the allurements of pleaſure. Perhaps, after 1 
all, pride had as much ſhare in my reſolution as Wi 
virtue; but if this pride is not virtue itfelf, its ns 


effects are ſo ſimilar, nn in de- | 
. ourſelyes,. 


by . . 
333 „. 4 I 


One advantihe refuliing n addons i 1% 
that they elevate the: ſoul to a diſpoſition of at- 
tempting ſtill better; for ſuch is human weakneſs . 
that we muſt place among our good deeds, an ab- 1 
ſtinenee from thoſe erimes we are tempted ta com- * "88 
mit. No ſooner was my reſolution .confirmed,, 
than I became another man, or rather, I became 
what I was before I had erred, and ſaw in its true 
cus what the intoxication of the moment hack # 

either W 


either concealed or diſguiſed. Full of worthy ſen- 
timents and wiſe reſolutions, I continued my jour- 
ney, intending to regulate my future conduct by 

the laws of virtue, and dedicate myſelf without 
reſerve to that beſt of friends, to whom I vowed as 

much fidelity in future, as: I felt real attachment. 
'Fhe ſincerity of this return to virtue appeared to- 
premiſe a better deſtiny; but mine, alas! was 
fixed, and had already begun: even at the very 
moment, when my heart, full of good and virtuous. 
ſent iments, was contemplating only innocence - 
and happineſs through life, I touched on the fatal 
period, that was to draw after it the long chain of 
25 misfortunes ! R728, | 


| My Ages ere arrive at Chambery, had made 
me uſe more diligence than I meant to do. I had” 
ſent a letter from Valence, mentioning the day- 
and hour I ſhould arrive, but I had gained half a. 
day on this calculation, which time I paſſed at 
Chaparillan, that I might arrive exactly at the 
time I had mentioned. I wiſhed to enjoy to its 
full extent the pleaſure of ſeeing her, and preferred 
deferring this. happineſs a little, that expectancy 
might encreaſe the value of it. This precaution. 
had always ſucceeded; hitherto my arrival had. 
cauſed a little holiday; I expected no leſs this time, 


1 } 


and theſe preparations, ſo dear to me, would have 
been well worth the trouble of contriving them. 


— 


J arrived then exactly at the hour, and while at 
a conſiderable diſtance, looked forward with an 
expectaney of ſeeing her on the road to meet me. 
The beating of my heart encreaſed as I drew near 
the houſe; at length I arrive, quite out of breath 
for J had left my chaiſe in the town. I ſee no one 
in the garden, at the door, or at the windows; I 
am ſeized with terror, fearful that ſome accident 
has happened. I enter; all is quiet; the labourers 
are eating their luncheon in the kitchen, and far 
from obſerving any preparation, the ſervant ſeems 
ſurprized to ſee me, not knowing I was expected. 
I go up ſtairs, at length T fee her that dear 
| fiiend 1 ſo tenderly, truly, and entirely beloved. T 
L inſtantly ran towards her, and threw myſelf at 
her feet. Ah! child!” faid ſhe, & art thou: Ii 
returned then!“ embracing me at the ſame time, bo 
« Have you had a good journey? How do you 19 
do?” This reception amuſed me for ſome mo- 
ments; I then aſked, whether ſhe. had received 't 
my letter? ſhe anſwered, © Ves; „ ſhould 5 
have thought not,“ replied I; and the information i 
concluded there. A young man was with her at M1 
this time. I recollected having ſeen him in the "#1 
houſe 
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houſe before my departure, but at preſent he ſeemed 
eſtabliſhed there; in ſhort, he was ſo; I found. 
my place already ſupplied 


This young man came from the country of 
Vaud; his father, named Vintzenreidꝭ was keeper 
of the priſon, or, as he expreſſed himſelf, Captain 
of the Caſtle of Chillon. This ſon of the Captain 
was a journeyman peruke-maker, and gained his 
living in that capacity when he firſt preſented him 
ſelf to Madame de Warrens, who received him 
kindly, as ſhe did all comers, particularly thoſe 
from her own country. He was a tall, fair, ſilly 


1 
face; and a mind of the ane —— ſpeaking 
always like the beau in a comedy, and mingling 
the manners and cuſtoms of his former ſituation 
with a long hiſtory. of his gallantry and ſueceſs; 
naming, according to hisgaccount, not above half | 
en had favoured him, and pre- 


tending never to have dreſſed che head of a pretty 


woman, without having likewiſe decorated her 
huſband's; vain; fouliſh, ignorant, and inſolent; 
ſuch was the worthy ſubſtitute taken in my ab- 
ſence, and the compunion offered me on my re- 
turn. 
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O! if ſouls n. Fran their - terreſtrial 
bonds, yet view from the boſom' of eternal light 
what paſſes here below, pardon, dear and reſpect- 
able ſhade, that I ſhew no more favour to your 
failings than my own, but equally unveil both, 
I ought and will be juſt to you as to myſelf; but 
how much lefs will you loſe by this reſolution than 
1 ſhall ! How much does your amiable and gentle 
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diſpoſition, your inexhauſtible goodneſs of heart, 1 
your frankneſs, and other amiable virtues, recom - _ 3 
pence for your foibles; if a ſubverſion of reaſon 5 {| ? 
alone can be called ſuch. You had errors, but 1 
not vices; your conduct was reprehenſible, but 41 
your begs was ever pure *. a + | 
The new comer had ſhewn himſelf zealous and 1 
exact in all her little commiſſions, which were 1 
ever numerous, and diligently overlooked the la- : | 
bourers. As noiſy and infolent as I was quiet and | 
forbearing, be was ſeen, cr rather heard, at the 1 | 
plough, in the hay-loft, wood-houſz, ſtable, and kl 
farm- yard, at the ſame inſtant. He neglected the } 
gardening, this labour being too peaceful and mo- 4 | 
derate z his chief Or. was to load or drive the $1 
Al 
* Rouſſeau ſeems very ingenious at ſtudying excuſes for Madame F | 
de Watrens: +4 


I rauſt confeſs I cannot ſee her conduct in the light he 
endea vours to throw on it. 


I 


cart, 


Ls 1 


Tart, to ſaw or cleave wood; he was never ſeep 
without a hatchet or pick-axe in his hand, running, 
knocking, and hallooing with all his might. I 
'know not how many men's labour he performed, 
but he certainly made noiſe enough for ten or a 
dozen at leaſt. All this buſtle impoſed on poor 
Madame de Warrens ; ſhe thought this young 
' man a treaſure, and, willing to attach him to her- 
ſelf, employed the means ſhe imagined neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, not forgetting what ſhe moſt de- 
pended on. | 


Thoſe who have read this Work ſhould be able 
to form ſome judgment of my heart; its ſenti- 
ments were the moſt conſtant and ce particu- 
larly thoſe which had brought me back to Cham- 
bery; what a ſudden and complete overthrow was 
this to my whole being ! but to judge fully of this, 
the reader muſt place himſelf for a moment in my 
fituation. I faw all the future felicity I had pro- 
miſed myſelf vaniſh for a moment; all the charm- 
ing ideas I had indulged fo affectionately, diſappear 
entirely; and I, who even from childhood had not 
heen able to conſider my exiſtence for a moment as 
ſeparate from her's, for the firſt time, ſaw myſelf 
utterly alone. This moment was dreadful, and 
thoſe that ſucceeded it were ever gloomy, I was 


yet 


kn 1] 
yet young, but the pleaſing ſentiments of enjoy- # 


ment and hope, which enliven youth, were extin- I 
guiſned. From that hour my exiſtence ſeemed Al 
| half annihilated : I contemplated in advance the At 
| melzncholy remains of an inſipid life, and if at ' 
any time an image of happineſs glanced througn 1 
> my mind, it was not that which appeared natural + 
: to me, and I] felt that even ſhould I obtain it, 1 +1 
: muſt Kill, be wretched. 1 
I was fo dull of apprehenſion, and my confidence 8 ; 
an her was fo great, that, notwithſtanding the fa- 1 
miliar tone of the new comer, which I looked on | 
as an effect of the eaſy diſpoſition of Madame de 1 
Werrens, which rendered her free with every one, +1 
that I never ſhould have ſuſpected his real ſituation, 7 | 
had ſhe not herſelf informed me of it; but ſhe {4 
baſtened to make this ayowal, with a freedom cal- 1 
culated to inflame me with reſentment, could my 48 


heart have turned to that point. Speaking of this 
connection as quite immaterial with reſpect to her- 
ſelf, ſhe reproached me with negligence in the care 
of the family, and mentioned my frequent abſence, Mi 
as though ſhe had been in haſte to ſupply my 
place. „ Ah 1“ faid I, my heart burſting with 
the molt poignant grief, what do you dare to 
inform me of? Is this the reward of an attachment 
5er 1 like 
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like mine? Have you ſo many times preſerved my 
life, for the ſole purpoſe of taking from me all that 
could render it de ſirable? Vour infidelity will bring 
me to the grave, but you will regret my loſs ?”. She 
anſwered with a tranquillity ſufficient to diſtract 
me, that I talked like a child; that people did not 
die from ſuch flight cauſes 3 that our. friendſhip 
need be no leſs ſincere, nor we no leſs intimate, for 
that her tender attachment to me could neither 
diminiſh or end but with herſelf; in a word, ſhe 
gave me to underſtand that my happineſs nzed not 
feel-any decreaſe from the good fortune of this new 
favourite. | | 
”" "I 
Never did the purity, truth, and force of my at- 
tachment to her, appear more evident; never did 1 
feel the ſincerity and honeſty of my ſoul more for- 
eibly, than at that moment. 1 threw myſelf at 
Her fect, embracing her knees with torrents of tears: 
No, Madame”, replied I, with the moſt violent 
agitation, I love you too much to diſgrace you 
thus far, and too truly to ſhare you; the regret that 
accompanied the firſt acquiſition of your favours, 
has continued to encreaſe with my affection, I can- 
not preſerve them by ſo violent an augmentation 
of it. You ſhall ever kave my adorations; be Wor- 
thy of it; to me that is more neceſſary than all you 


can 
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can beſtow. It is to you, O my deareſt friend 
that I reſign my rights; it is to the union of our 
hearts that I ſacrifice my pleaſure; rather would 
I periſh a thouſand times, than mw EY * 
I love. | 


I preferved this reſolution with a conſtancy wor- 
thy, I may ſay, of the ſentiment that gave it birth. 
From this moment I no longer ſawthis beloved wo- 
man but with the eyes of a real ſon. It ſhould be re- 
marked here, chat this reſolve did not meet her private 
Approbation, as J too well perceived; yet ſhe never 
employed the leaſt art to make me renounce it, 
either by inſinuating propoſals, careſſes, or any of 
thoſe means which women ſo well know how to 
employ, without expoſing themſelves to any violent” 
cenſure, and which ſeldom fail to ſucceed. Reduced 
to ſcek a fate independant of her's, and notable to 
deviſe one, I paſſed to the cther extreme, placing 
my happineſs ſo abſolutely in her, that L became 

almoſt regardleſs of myſelf. The ardent deſite to 
ſee her happy, at any rate, abſorbed all my affecs 
tions; it was in vain ſhe endeavoured to ſeparate 
her felicity from mine, I felt I had a part in f. 
ſpite of every impediment. 
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Thus thoſe virtues whoſeſeeds were in my heart, 


began to ſpring up with my misfortunes-: they had 
been cultivated by ſtudy, and only waited the fer- 
mentation of adverſity to become prolific. Thefirſt 
fruits of this diſintereſted diſpoſition, was to put 
from my heart every ſentiment of hatred and envy 


againſt him who had ſupplanted me. I even ſin- 


cerely wiſhed to attach myſelf to this young man; 


to form andeducate him.; to make him ſenſible of 


his happineſs, and, if poſkble, render him worthy 
of it: in a word, to do for him what Anet had done 
forme on a former occaſion. But the ſimilarity of 
diſpoſitions was wanting: More inſinuating and en- 
lightened chan Anet, I poſſeſſed neither his coolneſs, 
fortitude, or commanding ſtrength of character, 
which I muſt have had in order to ſucceed. Nei- 
ther did the young man poſſeſs thoſe qualities 
whichiAnet found in me; ſuch as gentleneſs, grati- 


tude, and, above ail, a knowiedge of my want of 


his inſtructions, and an ardentdefire to render them 
aſeful. All theſe were wanting; the perſon I 
wiſhed to improve, ſaw in me nothing but an im- 
portunate, chattering pedant; while, on the con- 
trary, he admired his own importance in the houſe, 
meaſuring the ſervices he thought he rendered, by 
the noiſe he made, and looking on his ſaws, hatch- 
<3, and pick-axexs, as lafnitely more uſeful than 

Se all 


1 


1. or T 


all my 614 books: Ie e in > particular, : 
he might not be altogether blameable; but he gave 


himſelf a number of airs ſufficient to make any one 
die with laughter. With the peaſants he aſſumed 
tlie airs of a country gentleman; preſently he did 
as much with me, and at length with Madame de 
Warrens herſelf. His name of Vintzenried, did 


not appear noble enough, he, therefore, changed : 
it to that of Monſieur de Courtilles, -and, by the 


latter appellation he was known at Chambery, and 
in Maurienne, where he married. a 


is. 


— 


At length this ee gave him- 7 


felf ſuch airs of conſequence, that he was every 
thing 4 in the houſe, and myſelf nothing. -When of 
had the misfortune to diſpleaſe him; he ſcolded 


Madame de Warens, and a fear of expoſing her to 


his brutality, rendered me ſubſervient to all his 


whims, ſo that every time he cleaved wood (an 
-offics which he performed with ſingular pride) it 
was neteffary I ſhould be an idle ſpectator and ad- 


mirer of his prowels. 


happened to be out of his airs, would liſten to our 
admonitions, and frankly own he was a fool; yet, 
3 1 2 | p 


not- 


This lad was not, however, 
of a bad diſpoſition; he loved Madame de War- f 
rens, indeed it was impoſſible to do otherwiſe; 
nor had he any averſion even to me, and when he | 


= — 


* 
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notwithſtanding theſe acknowledgments, his follies 
continued in the ſame proportion. His knowledge 
was ſo contracted, and his inclinations ſo mean, that 
it was uſeleſs to reaſon, and almoſt impoſſible to be 

leaſed with him. Not content with a moſt charm- 


ing woman, he amuſed himſelf with an old red- 


haired, toothleſs waiting maid, whoſe unwelcome 
ſervice Madame de Warrens had the patience to 
endure, though it was abſolutely diſguſting. I ſoon 
perceived this new inclination, and was exaſperat- 


ed at it; but I ſaw ſomething elſe, which affected 


me yet more, and made a deeper impreſſion on me 
than any thing had hitherto done ; this was a vi- 


_ fibl. coldneſs in the behaviour of Madame Var 
rens towards me. 


The privation I had impoſed on myſelf, and 
which ſhe affected to approve, is one of thoſe af- 
fronts which women ſcarce ever forgive. Take 
the moſt ſenſible, the moſt philoſophic female, one 
the leaſt attached to pleaſure, and lighting her fa- 
vours, if within your reach, will be found the moſt 
unpardonable crime, even though ſhe may care 
nothing for the man. This rule is certainly with- 
out exception, ſince a ſympathy ſo natural and ar- 
dent, was impaired in her, by an abſtinence, 
founded only on virtue, attachment, and eſteem. I 

3 no 


1 
no longer found with her that union of hearts 


which conſtituted all the happineſs of mine; ſhe 
ſeldom ſought me but when we had occaſion to 


complain of this new comer, for when they were 


agreed, I enjoyed but little of her confidence, and, 
at length, was ſcarce ever conſulted in her affairs. 
She ſeemed pleaſed, indeed, with my company, 

but had J paſfed whole days without fecing hers 
ſhe would hardly have miſled me. 15 


Inſenſibly, I found myſelf deſolate and alone in 
that houſe where I had formerly been the very ſoul; 


where, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, I had enjoyed a 


double life, and, by degrees, accuſtomed myſelf to 


diſregard every thing that paſſed, and even thoſe 


who dwelt there. To avoid continual mortifica- 
tions, I ſhut myſelf up with my books, or elſe wept 


and ſighed unnoticed in the woods. This life ſoon 
became inſupportable; I felt that rhe preſence of a 


woman fo dear to me, while eſtranged from her 
heart, encreaſed my unhappineſs, and was perſuad- 
ed, that ceaſing to ſee her, I ſhould feel Wen leſs 
cruelly ſeparated. + a 


I reſolved, therefore, to quit the houſe, men- 
tioned it to her, and, far from oppoſing myreſolu- 
my wound the approved i it. She had an acquaint- 
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ance at Ml called Madame de Deybens, 
whoſe huſband was on terms of friendſhip with 
| Monſieur Malby, chief Provoſt of Lyons. M. 
Devbens propoſed my educating M. Malby's chil- 

dren; I accepted this offer, and departed for Lyons, | 
without giving, and atmoſt without feeling, the 
| leaſt regret at a ſeparation, the bare idea of. which, 
a few months before, would haye given us both. 
the moſt excruciating torments. 


l had almoſt as much knowledge as was neceſſary 


for a tutor, and flattered: myſelf that my method 


would be unexceptionable; but the year I paſſed at 
M. Malby's, was ſufficient to undeceive me in that 
particular. The natural gentleneſs of my diſpoſi- 
| tion ſeemed calculated for the employment, if haſ- 


tineſs had not been mingled with it. While things 


went favourably, and I ſaw the pains (which J did 
not ſpare) ſucceed, I was an angel; but a devil 
when they went.contrary.. If my pupils did not 
underſtand me, I was haſty, and when they 
ſuewed any ſymptoms of an untoward diſpoſition, 
1 was ſo provoked that I could have killed them: 
which behaviour was not likely to render them 


either good-or wiſe, 1 had two under my care, 


and they were of very different tempers, Ste.-Ma- 
ri, who was between eight and nine years old, had 
4 a good 


IL s | 
2 good perſon, and quick apprehenſion, was'giddj, 
lively, playful, and miſchievous ; but his miſchief 
was ever good-humoured. The younger one, 
named Condillac, appeared ſtupid and fretful, was 
headſtrong as a mule, and ſeemed incapable of in- 
ſtruction. It may be ſuppoſed, that between both 
I did not want employment, yet with patienee and 
temper I might have ſucceeded; but wanting both, 
I did nothing worth mentioning, and my pupils pro- 
fited very little. I could only make uſe of three 
means, which are very weak, and-often pernicious 


with children; namely, ſentiment, reaſoning, .or #1 


paſſion. I ſometimes exerted myſelf ſo much with. 
Ste.-Marie, that I could not refrain from tears, and 


wiſhed to excite ſimilar ſenſations: in him; as if it 


was reaſonable' to ſuppoſe a child could be fuſcep- 
ble of ſuch emotions. Sometimes I exhanſted- 
myſelf in reaſoning, as if perſuaded he could com- 
prehend me; and as he frequently formed very 
ſubtil arguments, concluded he muſt be reaſon- 
able, becauſe he bid fair to be ſo good a logician. 


The little Candillac was ſtill more embarraſſing; 
for he neither underſtood, anſwered, or was con- 
cerned at any thing; being of an obſtinacy beyond 
belief, and was never happier than waen he had 
ſucceeded in putting me in a rage, then, indeed, 
POP 85 44 
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de was the philoſopher, and I the child. I was 

conſcious of all my faults, ſtudied the temper of my 

pupils, and became acquainted with them; but 

where was the uſe of ſeeing the evil, without being 

able to apply a remedy ? My penetration was un- 
availing, ſince it never prevented any miſchief; and 

every thing I undertook failed, becauſe all I did to 

effect my deſigns was preciſely what I ought not 

to have done. 


I was not more-fortunate in what had only 
reference to myſelf, than in what concerned my 
pupils. Madame Deybens, in recommending me 
to her friend Madame de Malby, had requeſted-her 
to form iy manners, and endeavour to give me an 
air of the worid. She took ſome- pains on this ac- 
count, wiſhing to teach me how to do the honours 
of the houſe ; but I was ſo aukward, baſhful, and 
ſtupid, that ſhe found it neceſſary to ſtop there. 
This, however, did not prevent me from falling in 
love with her, according to my uſual cuſtom ; 1 
even behaved in ſuch a manner, that ſhe could not 
avoid obſerving it; but I never durſt declare my 
paſſion; and as the lady never ſeemed in a humour 
to make advances, I foon became weary of my 
ſighs and ogling, being convinced they anſwered 
no manner of purpoſe. lth 

| bad 
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had quite loſt my inclination for little thieve- 
ries while with Madame de Warrens ; indeed, as 


every thing belonged to me, there was ncthing to 


ſteal; beſides, the elevated notions. I had imbibed 
ought. to have rendered me in future above ſuch 
meanneſs, and generally ſpeaking they certainly did 


ſo; but this rather proceeded from my having 
learned to conquer temptations, than having ſuc- 


ceeded in rooting out the propenſity, and I ſhould 


greatly dread ſtealing, as in my infancy, was 1 yet 
ſubject to the ſame inclinations. I had a proof of 
this at M. Malby's, where though ſurrounded by 
2 number. of little things that I could eaſily have 
pilfered, and which appeared no temptation, I took 
it into my head to covet ſome {mall white Arbois 
wine, ſome glaſſes of which I had drank at table, 


andthoughtdelicious. It happened to beratherthick, _ 


and as I fancied myſelf an excellent finer of wine, 
I mentioned my {kill, and this was accordingly 
truſted to my care, but in attempting to mend, I 
ſpoiled it, though to the fight only, for it remained 
equally agreeable to the taſte. Profiting by this 
oppo: tunity, I furniched myſelf from time to time 
with a few bottles to drink in my own apartment; 
but unluckily, I could never drink without eating; 


the difficulty lay therefore, in procuring bread: - 


It was impoſſible to mike a reſerve of this article, 
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and to have it brought by the footman was diſco- 


vering myſelf, and inſulting the maſter of the houſe; 


I could not bear to purchaſe it myſelf; how could a 


fine gentieman, with a ſword by his fide, enter a 
baker's ſhop to buy a ſinall loaf of bread? it was 
utterly impoſſible. At length T recollected the 
thoughtleſs ſaying of a great Princeſs, who, on being 
informed that the country people had no bread, 


replied, then let them eat paſtry? Vet even this 


reſource was attended with a difficulty. I ſome- 
times went out alone for this very purpoſe, run- 
ning over the whole city, and paſſing thirty paſtry 
cook's ſhops without daring to enter any one of 
them. In che firſt place, it was neceſſary there 
mould be only one perſon in the ſhop, and that 
perſon's phifiognomy muſt be ſo encouraging as to 
give me confidence to paſs the threſhold ;.but when 
once the dear little cake was procured, and JI ſnut 


up in my chamber with that and a bottle of wine, 


taken cautiouſly from the bottom of a cupboard, 
how much did I enjoy drinking my wine, and read- 
ing a few pages of a novel; for when I have no 
company, I always with to read while eating; it 


ſeems a ſubſtitute for ſociety; and I diſpatch alter- - 


mately a page and a morſel; tis indeed as if my 
book dined with me. | Thy 33g 
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I was neither diſſolute or ſottiſi, never in my 4 
whole life having been intoxicated with liquor; 1 
my little thefts were not very indiſcreet, yet they 


were diſcovered; the bottles betrayed me, and | | 
tough no notice was taken of it, I had no longer 
the management of the cellar. In all this Mon. | 
Malby conducted himſelf with prudence and po- 
liteneſs, being really a very deſerving man, - whoz. f 
under a manner as harſh as his employment, con- 1 
cealed a real gentleneſs of diſpoſition and uncom- 11 
mon goodneſs of heart: he was judicious, equi. 1 ; | 
table, and (what would not be expected from-an- 
officer of the Marechauſſe ee) very humane. 10 

| Senfble of his indulgence, I beesme hren s | 
tached to- him, . which made my ſtay at Lyons 4 


longer than it would otherwiſe have been; but, 
at length, diſguſted with an employ ment which'E 
was not calculated for, and a ſituation of great. 
confinement, conſequently diſagreeable to me, 
aſter a year's trial, during which time I ſpared no 
pains to fulfil my engagement, I determined to 
quit my pupils; being convinced J ſhould never : 
jucceed in educating them properly. Monf. Malby. 
ſaw this as clearly as myſelf, though I am inclined 
to think he would never have diſmiſſed me; had I. 
not ſpared him the trouble, which was an exceſs of 


I. 6 condeſcenſion 
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condeſcenſion in this particular, that I Oy 
cannot juſtify, - -- 


* 


— I 


What rendered my ſituation yet more inſup- 
portable, was the compariſon I was continually. 
drawing between the life I now led, and that 
which I had quitted. It was the remembranee of 
my dear Charmettes, my garden, trees, fountain, 
and orchard, but above all the company of her 
who was born to give life and ſoul to every other 
enjoyment. Oa calling to mind our pleaſures and 
innocent life, I was ſeized with ſuch oppreſſions 
and heavineſs of heart, as deprived me of the 
power of performing any thing as it ſhould be. An 
hundred times was I tempted inſtantly to ſet off on 
foot to my dear Madame de Warrens, being per- 
fuaded, that could I once more ſee her, 1 ſhould 
be content to die that moment: in fine, I could 
no longer reſiſt the tender emotions which recalled 
me back to her, whatever it might coſt me. I ac- 
cuſed myſelf of not having been ſufficiently pa- 
tient, complaiſant, and kind; concluding I. might 
yet live happily with her on the terms of tender, 
friendſhip, and by ſhewing more for her than I had 
hitherto done. I formed the fineſt projects in tho 
world, burned to execute them, left all, renounced 
every thing, departed, fled and arriving in all the 

- tranſports 
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tranſports of my early youth, found myfelf once 
more at her feet. Alas! I ſhould have died there 
with joy, had 'I found in her reception, in her 
embrace, or in her heart, one quarter of what I 
had formerly found there, and. which I Fer: felt the 
| nan warmth of. | 


Fearful iufion of ſity things, how often 
doſt thou torment us in vain ! She received me 
with that excellence of heart which could only die 
with her; but I ſought the influence there which 
could never be recalled, and had hardly been half 
an hour with her, before F was once more con- 
vinced, that my former happineſs had vaniſhed for 
ever, and that I was in the ſame melancholy ſitua- 
tion which I had been obliged' to fly from ; yet 
without being able to accuſe any perſon with my 
unhappineſs, for Courtilles really was not to blame, 
appearing to ſee my return with more pleaſure 
chan diſſatisfaction. But how could I bear to be a 
ſecondary perſon with her to whom I had been 
every thing, and who could never ceaſe being ſuck 
to me How could I live an alien in that houſe 
where L had been the child? The ſight of every 
object that had been witneſs to my former happi- 
neſs, rendered the compariſon yet more diſtreſſing; 
I ſhould have ſuffered leſs in any otlier habitation, 

for 


F 


for this inceſſantly recalled ſuch pleaſing remem- 
brances, that it was irritating the recollection of 
my loſs. 


| Obaſumed with vain regrets, given up to the 
moſt gloomy melancholy, I retook the cuſtom of 
remaining alone, except at meals: ſhut up with 
my books, Fſought-to-give ſome uſeful diverſion to 
my ideas, and feeling the-imminent danger of want, 


which I had ſo long dreaded, 1 ſought means to- 


prepare for and relieve it, when Madame de War- 
rens ſhould have no other reſource. I had placed 


her houſehold on a footing not to become worſe ;. 


but ſince my departure every thing had been al- 
tered. He who now managed her affairs was a 
ſpendthrift, and wiſhed to make a great appear-- 
ance; ſuch as keeping a good horſe, with elegant 
trappings ; loved to appear gay in the eyes of the 
neighbours, and was perpetually undertaking. 
ſomething he did not underſtand, Her penſion was 
taken up in advance, her rent was in arrears, debts 
of every kind continued to accumulate; T:could* 
plainly foreſee that her penſion would ſoon be 
ſeized, and perhaps ſuppreſſed; in ſhort, I expected 
nothing but ruin and misfortune, and the moment 
appeared to approach ſo rapidly, ** I 3 felt 
all its horrors. 
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My cloſet was my only amuſement, and aſter a 
tedious ſearch of remedies for the ſufferings of my 


mind, I determined to ſeek ſome againſt the evil of 


diſtreſſing circumſtances, which I daily expected 
would fall upon us; and returning to my old chi- 
meras, behold me once more building caſtles in the 


air, to relieve this dear friend from the cruel e- 


tremities into which I ſaw her ready to fall. I did 
not believe myſelf wife enough to ſhine in the re- 
publie of letters, or to ſtand any chanceof making 


a fortune by that means; a new idea, thereſore, 


inſpired me with that confidence, which the 
mediocrity of ad talents ould not imparts / 


In ceaſing to teach muſic, Lhad not abandoned 
the thoughts of it; on the contrary, I had ſtudied 
the theory ſufficiently to conſider myſelf well in- 
formed on the ſubject. When reflecting on the 
trouble it had coſt me to read muſie, and the great 
difficulty L yet experienced in finging at fight; I. 
began to think. the fault might as well ariſe from 
the manner of noting as from my own dullneſs, be- 
ing ſenſible it was an art which moſt people find 
diffcult to underſtand. By examining the forma- 
tion of the ſigns, I was convinced they were fre- 
quently very illy deviſed. I had before thought of 
OE the gamut by figures, to prevent the 

trouble 
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trouble of having lines to draw on noting the 
plaineſt air; but had been ſtopped by the difficulty 


of the octaves, and by the diſtinction of meaſure 
and quantity: this former idea returned again to 
my mind, and on a careful reviſion of it, I found 
the difficulties were by no means inſurmountable. 
I purſued it ſucceſsfully, and was at length able 
to note any muſic whatever by figures, with the 
greateſt exaCtitude and ſimplicity. From this mo- 
ment I ſuppoſed my fortune made, and in the ar- 
dour of ſharing, it with her to whom I owed every 
thing, thought only of going to Paris, not doubting 
but on preſenting my project to the Academy, it 

would be adopted with rapture. -I had brought 
fome money from Lyons, I augmented this ſtock 
by the ſale of my books, and in the courſe of a 
fortnight my reſolution was both formed and exe- 


cuted: in ſhort, full of the magnificent ideas it had 


inſpired, and which were common to me on every 


occaſion, I departed from Savoy with my new ſyſ⸗ 


tem of mulic, as I had formerly done from Turin 
with my heron-fountain.., 1 


# 


- . * 
1. 1 


Such have been the errors and faults of my 
youth: I have related the hiſtory of them with a 
fidelity which my heart approves; if my riper 
h were dignified with ſome yu tues, I. ſhould, 

have 


1101 


have related them with the ſame frankneſs; it was 
my intention to have done this; but I muſt forego 
that pleaſing taſk, and ſtop here. Time, which 
renders juſtice to the characters of moſt men, 
may withdraw the veil ; and ſhould my memory 
reach poſterity, they may one day diſcover what I 
had to ſay—they will then underſtand why I am 
no ſilent. ; | 


END OF THE SIXTH Book. + 
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Bruel me, ak if alone upon the we. 8 


having neither brother, relatzye, friend, or focietys. 


but my own thoughts; the moſt ſocial and-ailecy 
tionate of men, proſcribed, as it were, by unanly 
mous conſent, They have ſought in the refine= 
ment of rheir hatred, what would be the. moſt 
cruel torment to my ſuſceptible: ſoul, and have rent 


aſunder every bond which attached me to them. 1 


ſhould haye loved mankind in ſpite of themſelves, 
and it was only by throwing off. humanity that 


they could avoid my affection. At lengthy then, 


behold them ſtrangers, unknown, as indifferent to 
MC as * deſired to be; but thus detached from 
89 m ankind, 
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mankind, and every thing that relates to them, 


what am I? This remains to be ſought. Unhap- 


pily, the ſearch muſt be preceded by caſting a glance 


on my own ſituation, ſince I muſt neeeſſarily paſs 
through this examination, in order to judge be- 
tween them and myſelf. 


It is now above fifteen years fince I have been in 
this ſtrange ſituation, which yet appears to me like 


a dream ; ever imagining, that diſturbed by indi- 
geſtion, I ſleep uneaſily, but ſhall ſoon awake, freed 
from my troubles, and ſurrounded by my friends, 
Yes, ſurely, I have glided unconſciouſly from 


nightly watchings into profound ſleep, or rather 


from life to death ; dragged, I know not how, 
from the natural order of things, I find myſelf pre- 
cipitated into an incomprehenſible chaos, where I 


can diſtinguiſh nothing, and the more I confider | 
my preſent ſituation, the leſs I ſeem to en, F 


n it. 


How could I poflibly foreſee the deſtiny that 
awaited me ? Or, how can I even now, thought 
betrayed into this ſtare, form any adequate idea of 
it? Could I, if in my right ſenſes, ſuppoſe that 


one day, the man I was, and yet remain, ſhould | 


by * without any kind of doubt, for a mon- 
bg | ae 
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, ſter, a poiſoner, an aſſaſſin, the horror of che hu- 
, man race, the ſport of the rabble, my only ſaluta- 
don to be ſpit upon, and that a whole generation 
s would unanimouſly amuſe themſelves in burying 


in plunged me into a delirium, which ten years have 
8 ſcarcely been able to calm: during this interval, 
i- falling from error to error, from fault to fault, and 


ed folly to folly, I have, by my imprudence, fur- 
ls, niſhed. the contrivers of my fate with inſtruments, 


m which they have artfully employed to fix it withaus 
er reſource. 


W, 

* For a long time, my ſtruggles were as violent as 

0 unavailing, employed without art, diſſimulation, 
der or prudence : warm, open, impatient, and frank in ; 
re 


my diſpoſition, every endeavour to diſengage my- 
ſelf did but entangle me the more, and give my 
enemies inceſſant advantages, which they took care 


| all my uneaſireſs vain, I adopted the only means 
that remained; which was, to ſubmit without mur- 
muring to my fate; and found an indemnification 


reſignation procured me, and which could not be 
allied 


me alive? When this ſtrange revolution firſt hap- 
penech taken by unawares, I was overwhelmed 
with aſtoniſhment ; my agitation, my indignation, 


to improve: at length, finding all my efforts uſeleſs, 


for my misfortunes, by the tranquillity, which this 
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allied with the continual firuggle of a "Painful and 
ineffectual reſiſtance. 


Another circumſtance has contributed to this 
tranquillity: in the eagernefs of their malice, my 


perſecutors had omitted one thing highly neceſſary 


to the accompliſhment of their defigns, this was, 
to portion out the effects of their malice in ſuch a 


manner. that they might maintain and renew my 


ſorrows by ſuccefirve oppreſſions. Had they poſ- 


ſeſſed the {kill to have left me ſome beam of hope, 


they might have held me by that, and continued 
me their play-thing by falſe lures, till at length 


they had totally overwhelmed me by ſucceſſive tor- 


ments, ariſing from deceived expectation ; but they 


exhauſted all their inventions at once, and in ſtrip- 
| ping me ofevery hope, deprived themſelves of every 
' reſource. The defamation, oppreſſion, ſcandal, and 
derifion with which they have loaded me, are no 


more capable of augmentation than they are of 
being palliated, and can no more encreaſe my miſ- 
fortunes, than I can remove them; they have been 


ſo precipitate in bringing my miſery to the utmoſt 


pitch, that all the powers on earth, aided by all the 
machinations of hell, can add nothing. to it ; even 
bodily pains, inſtead of augmenting my calamities, 
f{erve only to divert them, and while they extort 

5 groans 
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groans, prevent ſhudderings; the pangs of my body 6 2 


making me leſs ſenſible to thoſe ef my foul. 


F , 
* 


What then have I to fear from mankind, ſinc 


my ſituation cannot be rendered worſe? No more 


* 
5 


can they alarm me; inquietude and fear are evils 


from which they have delivered me for ever; which 
is no inſignificant conſolation. Preſent evils make 
little impreſſion on me; when I encounter them, 


[ readily take my meafures; but it is different with 


thoſe that keep me in doubt; alarmed imagination 


combines, turns, extends, and augments the idea of 


them, tormenting me an hundred times more than 


their reality can do, the threat being-ever more 


terrible than the ſtroke. When misfortunes actu- 
ally arrive, being {tripped of every imaginary hor- 


Tor, and reduced to their real weight, I always think 
them much leſs than I had feared, and find relief 
even in th2 midſt of my ſufferings. In this ſtate, 
reed from fear, and delivered from ſuſpenſe and 
hope, even cuſtom alone will ſuffice to render that 
ſituation daily more ſupportable, which no calami- 
ties can render worſe. By degrees, the ſenſation 
of unhappineſs becomes leſs acute, when there re- 
mains no poſkbility of giving it re-animation ; and 


this ſervice I have received from my perfecutors, for 


by ſhowering down at once the whole violence of 


their 
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their animoſity, they have loſt all auen over 
me, and hereafter I can ſecurely laugh at their 
malice. | 


For about two months ſince, a complete calm 
has been re-eſtabliſhed in my heart. I had long 
been a ſtranger to fear; but I continued to encou- 
rage hope; this ſentiment ſometimes flattered, 
ſometimes fruſtrated, was a medium, through which 
a thouſand different paſſions found means to agitate 
me: an event, as melancholy as it was unforeſeen. 
has at length baniſhed from my heart every beam 
of hope, and made me conſider my worldly deſtiny 
as irrevocably fixed; ſince then, I have reſigned | 
myſelf without reſerve, and have regained my tran- 
quillity. When I became acquainted with the ex- 
tent of the plot formed againſt me, I totally gave 
up the idea of regaining, during life, the good opi- 
nion of the public; and even was this acquiſition 
poſſible, the confidence could not be reciprocal, 
and conſequently muſt be uſeleſs. Should man- 
kind return to me it would be vain, I am no longer 
to be found; they have inſpired me with ſuch dil- 
guſt, that their commerce would not only be inſi- 
pid, but painful; and I am an hundred times ha- 
pier in my ſolitude, chan I could poſſibly be in their 
company. have tori from my heart all the 
ſweets 


Fl 


fame agitation as when I endeavoured to find a 


poraries. I hate mentioned in my Dilogues, In | 
take, and I have happily diſcovered my error time 
perfect tranquillity: This interval began from the! 
to believe will never more be nnen dei ed 
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ſweets 4 ſociety, which at my age can nevbr spring 
up again; 'tis too late !-—henceforward let them do 


me good or harm it is perfectly indifferent; "my: 


cotemporaries can never art me a moment” 
concern. 0 | e 2 ba yban> S- _ 


an 5 251127- 0} x slot? ns . 
by” once wakes bons to the future) An hope 
for 4 better generation, who, examining With tare 
and impartiality the opinion formed bythe preſet; | 
and thence forming a judgment between us, wot 
eaſily unravel the artifice of thoſe whO gave AIP 
it, and view me as 1 really am. This hope fuß 
geſted the idea of writing my Dialogues, With 4 
rhouſand uſeleſs expedients to make theth reach 
poſterity, and though diſtant, Rept m iind in the” 


mind actuated by principles of juſtice in the pre- 
ſent age, ſtill rendering me the ſport of my cotem- 


what this expectarion was foundeds it was a "milf 
enough to enjoy before my lefthour an interval of 
time I have already mentioned; and Thive feaſon 
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Few days paſs, without my being confirmed by 
new reflections, how much I erred in flatterifig 
myſel that I ſhould ever recover the good opinion © 
of the public, even in a future age; conſidering it 
is conductod by guides who are pcrpetually renewed 
in thoſe very ſocieties that hold me in ſuck impla- 
_ Particulars die, but collective bo- 
dies never can; the ſame paſſions are perpetuated, 
and their ardent hatred, immortal as che demonthat 
Inſpires it, has ever the ſame activity. Though all 
my particular enemies ſhould be no more, Phyfici- 
ans and Oratorians will ' till exiſt, and ſhould I 
have no ether perſecutors, thoſe two deſcription of 
people, I may be aſſured, will ſhew no more favour 
to my memory, than they have done to my perſon. 
Perhaps in the courſe of time, the Phyſicians whom | 
| Thave really offended, wight be appeaſed; but the 
Oratorians, whom I loved, eſteemed, in whom 1 
placed the utmoſt confidence, and whom I hever 
offended, the Oratorians, *church- men, and half--* 
monks, will be for ever implacahle, their own ing 
quity being my crime, which ſelf-love can 'never * 
par on; and the public, whoſe animoſity they will * 
continually increaſe and. aA 1 no ane 
de appeaſed than themſelves. 1 
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M Fate, therefore,/is abſoluely Geb "Acre 
eumſtance. con bring use either; jane} EN” 
thing remains for me either to hope or fear i this ” 
world; yet, though plunged imo'rhis fekvAilPabyi,”” 
dehold me tranquil poor, unfortunate, Wü ie 

7 rf « 2. 
n pr b 1 on. 8 

Jon future oceurrence-will-be' imtnateridl to 
me; I have in the world neither relative, friend, 6. 
brother; I am on the earth, as if Thad fallen ittß 
fome unknown planet; if I contemplate any thing” 
around me, it is only diftreſling, heart rending ob- 
jeQs; every thing I caſt my eyes on, conveys ſome 
new ſubject either of indignation or affliction; 1 
will endeaveur, henceforward, to baniſh from my 
mind all painful ideas, which unavuilingly diftreſs 
me. Alone for the reſt of my life, I muſt only | 
lock for conſolation; hopes or peace, "ii wy'own — | 
breaſt; (and neither-ought, or will, hence forward. 
think of any ching but myſelf, It is in this ſtate i 
that I return to the cuntinuation of that ſevere ana 
Juſt examination which'T formerly called my Con- 
feſkons 3 I conſenrate my latter days to the ſtudy | 
of myſelf; and to the preparation” of that account, 
which I muſt ſhoxtly render up of my actions. | 

_ reſign my thoughts entirely to the pleaſure of con= MM 
* with my own ſoul ; that being the only _ 
K 2 conſolation 
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conſolation that man cannqt deprive me- ofi If by 
dint of reflechion on my internal pr penſities, Lcan 
attain to putting them in beuer order, and correct 
ing the evil chat remains in me, their meditations 
will 1 not be utterly. uſeleſs ; and, though, I am ac- 
counted worthleſs on earth, fall not caſt away my 
latter days. The leiſure of my daily walks has 
frequently been filled with charming contempla- 
tions, which, I regret having, forgot; but I Will 
write down thoſe that OCEUF 1 in future; then, every 
time I read them over, I (hall. forget, my misfor- 
tunes, diſgraces, and perſecytors, on recollecting, 
and Fontemplatiog, the, integrity of my, n dez. 
; Theſe 2 will KG 6 38 Sic. che 


of my reveries, treating, principally of myſelf, be- 
cauſe: a ſolitary; muſt he very much employed with 
his on perſon, but if during my Walk other ideas 
paſs through my mind, they ſhall equally find place; 
I will 0 my thoughts preciſely as they ſtrie 
me, and with as lit le commgction as the; ideas of , | 
yeſterdayhave with.hgſe « of torda y ſince from cheſe 
will reſult a clearer. knowledge. of "my temper with 
the complexion and tendency. of thoſe thoughts ud 
ſentiments which are my daily fogd, in the fingu- 
lar ſituation Lam chrown i into, than could other- 
wiſe be obtained. Theſe then ſhould, therefore, 

be 
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be looked on as an appendix to my C onfeſſionsʒ but 
Ino longer give them that 1 name, ſince 1 Rave no 
more any thing to ſay that ſuits the appellation; 
my heart is purified by repeated ſtrokes of adverſity 
and I can hardly find, though T ſearch with the 
utmoſt care, any remains of reprehenſible inclina- 
tions. What ſhould I conſeſs then, when all ter- 
reſtial affections are eraſed? Thave as little to praiſe + 
as blame, for henceforward T am nothing among 
mankind nor can J ever be otherwiſe, pofſeſſing no 
actual relation or real ſociety; no longer having it 
in my power to attempt any good, which would 
not turn to eyil, nor to act without infuring either 
others or myſelf: thus obſtinacy has become my 
greateſt duty, and T maintain it to the utmoſt of 
my power. But in this inaCtive ſtate of body my 
ſoulisſtill alive, producing thoughts and ſentiments; 
its moral and internal faculties, appear to have aug- 
mented by the deati of every earthly and Ts 
concern; my body is only an embarraſſinent, an 
obſtacle; which 1 already eadeavour' to — 
mmyſdlfroms 07 997 00s 199 5 
0% 2qi-14 eee ee Mi Saen en. 

A ſituation ſo nee ne ak rves to be 
borh examitied and deſeribed ; it᷑ is to this edamĩtia- 
tion 1 conſecrate my future days, and in order to 
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acoompliſh it with ſucceſs, I ſhould proceed with 
circumſpeCtion and method; but I am incapable of 
ſuch labour, nay it would even divert. me from my 
purpoſe, which isto render an account to myſelf « of 
the ſucceſhve modifications of my ſoul. In ſome 
meaſure, I perform the operation on my ſelf, which 
phyſicians do on the air, in order to aſcertain the 
daily condition of it; applying (if I may uſe the 
expreſſion) the barometer to my ſoul, not doubt- 
ing but theſe experiments, well directed, and con- 
ſtantly repeated, will procure information equally 
to be depended on; but I do not equally extend my 
views, content with keeping a regiſter of opera- 
tions, without ſeeking to reduce them into a ſyſtem. 
I undertake the ſame enterpriſe Montagne did, 
but for a direct contrary purpoſe ;/ he wrote his 
Eſſays only for others, I my Reveries intirely for 
myſelf. If in my more advanced age, and on the 
verge of diſſolution, I remain (according to wy pre- 
ſent wiſh) in the ſame diſpoſition, I ſhall recollect, 
on reading theſe Reveries, the pleafure J experi- 
enced on writing them; and thus, recalling paſttime, 
ſhall redouble my exiſtence. Even in ſpite of 
mankind, I ſhall yet enjoy the charms of ſociety, 
and, when decrepit with age, hold converie with 
myſelf, as I how ſhould with a friend =p eee 
bam: | ; 2360 

10 8 I wrote 
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J wrote the firſt of my Confeſſions, and my Di- 


alogues, in continual care; being anxious to pre- 
ferve them fromthe rapacious hands of my enemies; 
and tranſmit them, if poſſible, to other generations. 
This uneaſineſs no longer torments me, I know 
what I write wil be uſeleſs, and a defire to be bet - 
ter known by mankind is extinguiſhed in my heart, 
where nothing remains but profound indifference 


on the fate of my real writings and monuments of 


my innocence, which, perhaps, are by this time to- 
tally annihilated. Let them watch all my mo- 
tions, and diſquiet themſelves about theſe ſheets 


let them ſeize, ſuppe's, and defame them, it is 


+ henceforward abſolutely equal to me; I will nei- 


ther conceal, or endeavour to make them public; 


il they are taken from me while I live, they cannot 
deprive me of the pleaſure of having wrote them, 
the remembrance of their contents, or the folitary 

meditations of which they are the tranſeript, and 


, ' whoſe ſource canon, 7 ane with uy Weins 
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II, at the Wang of of my . J had but 
rr. how to refrain from ſtruggling wich my 
fate : could T have adopted the method I do at pre- 
fent z all the efforts of man, all their trememdous 
contrivunces, would havd been ineſfectual; their 
plots would no more have deſtroyed my tranquillity, 
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than the { CCers of ti nem can henceforward. Let 


wem enjoy my difzrice, t hey cannot bar me 


from the enjoyment of my innotencs; and I 
all conclude my days in Proves ſpite *# ol th eir 
machinations. | - 


* 


SECOND WALK. 


— 


Have reſclsed io deferibe the habieual fate 


of my ſoul, in the moſt unaccountable fituation that 
ever mortal experienced, I can find no manner ſo 
ſimple and effectual, to execute this purpoſe, as to 
keep a faichful regiſter of my ſolitary walks,” and 
the reveries which accompany them ; when I find 
my mind entirely free, and ſuffer my ideas to fol- 
low their bent, without reſiſtance or controul. 
Theſehours of ſolitude and meditation, are the only 
ones in the day when J am entirely myſelf, and for 
myſelf, without diverſion, or obſtacle ; and when 
I can ui ſay, I am what nature __— me. 


7 bs was ; ſoon convinced that 1 had begun this pro- 
ject too late; my imagination, being already leſs 
lvely, i is, not, as formerly, enraptured at the con- 
alt : templation, 
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templation of thoſe objects which animate it. I am 
leſs intoxicated with the delirium of my reveries, 
there is more of remembrance than creation in 
their productions; a cold languiſhment ebervates 
all my faculties ; the animal ſpitits extinguiſi by 
degrees; my ſoul creeps painfully from its feeble 
tenement, and were I deprived of the hope of that 
ſtate to which my ſoul aſpires, becauſe I feel a 
right to the expectation of it, I ſhould no longer 
exiſt. but in remembrance... Thus if Iwquld con- 
template myſelf before my decline, I muſt at leaſt 
look back ſome years, to the time, when loſing all 
hope below, and finding no ſupport for my heart 
on earth, I accuſtomed myſelf, by little and lictle, 
| to Nouriſh it. with its own ſubſtance, and to ſeelæ 
ſupport. entirely wichin myſelf, O 1c nate off 
| n $2... 394 17 ods me 1 2862 
This teſource, which F adopted too late, became 
10 fruitful, that it ſoon recompenſed me for every 
loſs. The habit of retiring within myſelf, made 
me ſoonloſe the feeling, and almoſt the remem- 
brance of my ſorrows ; thus I learned, by my, on 
experience, that the ſourge of true happineſs is in 
ourſelves, and that it is bey ond che power of man 
to render thoſe truly miſerable, who determine to 
be otherwiſe. For five or ſix years paſt, I haye 
njayed habitually thoſe in wia rd delights which are 
9110 W $ ; found 
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found in the contemplations of mild, affectionate 
fouls ; the raptures, the extacies which 1 ſometimes 
experienced in my lonely walks, were enjoyments 

which I owed to my perſecutors; without them, 
I I ſhould never have found, or known, the trea- 
ſures contained within myſelf. In the midſt of ſo 
much riches, how was it poſſible to keep a faichful 
regiſter ? Endeavouring to recall ſo. many pleaſing 
reveries, inſtead of deſcribing, I fall into them 
again ; it is a ſtate which remembrance recalls, 
and which it would be 1 * 
"_— ceaſe to feel it. 


'I experienced the truth of this i in as 
which immediately ſucceeded the project of writing 
the continuation of my Confeſhons, particularly in 
that I am about to relate, and in which, an un- 
foreſeen accident broke the thread of my +4084 
* them for ſome time a different ur 


on Thurſday, the mary fur of Ode, 
1776, 1 walked after dinner through the . Boule- 
wards, as far as the Rue du Chemin-verd ; from 
whence I gained the heights of  Menil-mantant, 
and, paſſing through the vineyards and meadows, 
— W Sn 1 _— 
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circle, deſigning: on the ſame nieadow#by*tne 
other path. While walking through them, I felt 
chat pleaſure and intereſt which agreeable proſ- 
pects ever give me, frequently ſtopping to examine 
plants which I ſaw among tho graſs. 1 peroeivell 
two which are- ſeldom found near Paris; though 
eommon enough in this place; one was the Pieris 
Hieracioides, and tlie other the Bupleurum Fultatum 
This diſoovery amuſed me for 2 long time, and 
ended by my finding a plant ſtill more ſearce, eſpe» 
eially in a high country; this was the Ceraſſium 
Azuaticum, which, notwithſtanding che accident 
that happened the fame day, L afterwards found in 
a book I then had about me, and placediit in my 
gollection. In ſhort, after: having obſervet ſeveral 
plants that were in flower, the appearance and exa-- 
mination of which, though familiar, ever gave me 
pleaſures, by degrees I diſeontinued my obſerva 
tions, and gave myſelf up to the no leis pleaſing 
impreſſions they had altogether made upon me. 
The vintage, which brings ſo many Walkers from 
the city, had been over a ſeꝛðũ days the peaſants | 
too, having completed their autumnal. labour, 
had retired till the return of Winter ſhould furniſh 
chem with freſh employment; the country: was yet 
green and pleaſant, though the trees, partly. ſtripped 
of TRI preſented the pictute of ſolitude, 
75 „ and 


1 
and indicated the approach of a more dreary ſeaſon, 
From theſe various objects, reſulted a mingled im- 
preſſion of melancholy and pleaſure, too analagous 


to my age and fate, not to enforce the application. 
I contemplated within myſelf the decline of an in- 
nocent, though unhappy life, my ſoul ſtill full of 


hvely feelings, and my mind yet graced with ſome 
remaining luſtre, though already faded with grief, 


and dried up by ſorrow. Lonely and forſaken, I 


felt the forward froſt ſteal on me ; exhauſted/ima- 


gination no longer peopling my ſolitude with be- 


ings formed to delight my heart. I ſaid to myſels, 
with a ſigh, what have I to do on earth; I was 


made for life, and am dying without having en- 


joyed it; but this was not my fault, and I ſhall 
bear to the Author of my being, if not an offering 
of good works, which I was prevented from per- 
forming, at leaſt a tribute of good intentions fruſ- 
trated, ſound ſentiments, but given without effect, 
and a patience proof againſt man's diſdain: I was 
moved with theſe reflections, recapitulating the 
motions of my ſoul from my early youth,duringmy 
riper years, ſince my ſequeſtration from mankind, 
and in the courſe of that long retreat in which 1 
Mall concluds my days. I reviewed with compla- 
cency all the affections of my heart, all its tender, 
n blind — thoſe ideas, more cor- 

ſoling 


, 
foling than melancholy, with which I had fuſtained 
my mind for ſome years paſt, and was preparing to 
recollect every particular ſufficiently to deſeribe 
them} with à pleaſure equal to what J felt on ex- 
periencing thoſe emotions Having paſſed my af- 
ternoon in theſe peaceful meditations, I was re- 
turning very content wich my walk, When I was 
drawn from my reveries by the following event: 
About ſix o'clock, as I was on the deſcent of 
Menil-montunt, juſt oppoſite the Galant Fardinier, 
| ſome people that walked before me having ſuddenly 
turned afide; I ſaw a large Daniſh dog ruſhing to- 
wards me. He was running with his utmoſt ſwift- 
neſs before a coach, and had neither time to ſtop 
his ſpeed, or turn aſide, when he perceived meinhis 
way. I judged that the only means I had to pre- 
vent being thrown down, was to take a high leap, 
fo exaclly timed, that the dog might paſs under my 
feet. This idea, which {track me with the rapi- 
dity of lightning, and which I had neither time to 
conſider or execute, was the laſt before my acci- 
dent. Lneither felt the blow or fall, nor any thing 
that followed it, till I returned to my ſenſes. 


| It was almoſt night when 1 came to myſelf, 
and found I was ſupported by ſome young people, 
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who told me what had happened. The dog 
not being able to ſtop his ſpeed, had leaped vio- 
lently againſt my legs, and'with his fize and ſwift« 
neſs had thrown me head foremoſt with my whole 
weight on my upper jaw, on a very rough pave- 
ment, and what enereaſed the ſhock, being on a 
deſcent, * head ſell l Wan wy * 


AF 4 


The a the dog belonged to ingyt fol 
lowed, and muſt have paſſed over me, if che eoach- 
man had not inſtantly pulled in his horſes. This 
account I had from theſe who took me up, and: 
continued ſupporting me when I returned to 
my ſenſes. The ſtate I was in at that moment is 
| er to ou without being deſcribed. 


The night was est I ſaw the _ FRE 
nn and a little verdure. This firſt ſenſation 
was delightful ;. and at that time I felt nothing far- 
ther. It appeared chat L was juſt awakened into 
life, and had inſpired me with the charm of my 
new exiſtence every object that ſurrounded me. 
Fully occupied with the preſent moment, I re- 
membered nothing that had paſſed, had no diſtin 
idea of myſelf, nor the leaſt notion of what' had 
juſt happened. I neither knew who I. was, nor 
where I came from; felt no pain, fear, or inquie- 


. 
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tude, and ſaw my blood run ad I would have ſeen: 
a rivulet, without thinking in any manner that it 


the moſt raviſhing calm, to which, on recollection, 
I can find nothing comparable among our moſt 
activ c n pleaſures. a 


They ed me dw Flived?—Iew was ak 
Gble for, me to reſolve them. I enquired,. in return, 
where I was? They informed me at the Haute 
Borne; they might as well have told me I was at 
Mount Atlas. I ſhould have demanded the name 
of the kingdom, province, and part where I found 
myſelf; yet even that would not have been ſuffi- 
cient to reſtore my recollection. It was neceſſary 
I fhould recall to my memory every recent cir- 
cumſtance, even to walking through the Boule- 
vards,.in order to recollect my name and dwelling; 
A gentleman whom I did not know, and who had 


che charity to accompany me ſome part of the way, 


underſtanding that I lived at ſuch a. diſtance, ad- 


viſed me to take a coach from the Temple to my 


own houſe. I walked very well and lightly, 
without feeling any wound or pain, though I con- 
tinued ſpitting a greal deal of blood; but I had 
cold ſhiverings, which made my looſened teeth 


chatter very diſagreeably. On my arrival at the 


Temple, 


- 
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Wl Temple, I imagined that as I had walked without 


5 pain, it was better to continue my way on foot, 
1 than expoſe myſelf to the danger of periſhing 


with cold in a/hackney=coach; I therefore walked 

the half league from the Temple to la rue Platriere, 
keeping on without difficulty, ſhunning interrup- 
tion and coaches, and finding my way as if I had 
| been in perfect health. I arrive at home, open the 
1 door by a private ſpring, go up ſtairs in the dark, 

il and enter my apartment, without any accident, ex- 
cept the above mentioned fall and its Fanlequences, 
| which I was not yet ſenſible of. 1 Anm 1 


he nds of my wife on my appearance, in- 
formed I was more hurt than I had apprehended. 
J paſſed the night without feeling, or being ſenſible 
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1 
| l of my ſituation; but felt it the next day. My up- 
1 per lip was ſlit on the inſide, quite up to my noſe, 
| | | the ſkin having prevented a total ſeparation ; four 
| N f of my teeth were forced into the upper jaw, and 
it | | that part of my face that covered them was much 
1 ſwelled and bruiſed; my left. thumb extremely 
hurt, che riglit thumb bruiſed and ſwelled very 
large; the leſt arm wolentiy ſprained; the left 
knee ſwelled, and incapable of bending, form a 


large and painful contuſion; but with all chis hurt 
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nothing was broken, not even a tooth, which hap- 
pineſs, in ſucha violent fall, wasalmoſt a prodigy. + 
This is a true account of my accident, which in 
a few days was ſpread all over Paris, but ſo altered 


and disfigured, that it was impoſſible to recognize 
it. I ought to have expected ſome ſuch metamor- 


phoſis before hand, but ſo many ridiculous circum- 
ſtances were added, ſo many obſcure private infer- 
ences - were drawn, and they were mentioned to 


me with an air ſo laughably diſcreet, that the ap- 


pearance of o much myſtery gave me ſome uneaſi- 
neſs. I ever hated ambiguities; they naturally 
inſpire a horror, which thoſe I have been ſur- 
rounded by for ſo many years have not been able to 
eradicate: Among the ſingularities which attended 
this occurrence, I ſhall only remark one, which 


vill be ſufficient to furniſh ſome idea of the reſt: 


7 


Monſ. u, with whom I had never been ac- _ 


quainted, ſont his Secretary to enquire: after: my 


health, and make me preſſing offers of ſervice, which 
in my preſent circumſtances, did not appear of any 
utility or conſolation. The Secretary preſſed me 
very warmly to accept them, adding, that if IL 

could not depend on him, I might immecliately 
wine to M. M“I4K. The urgency: with which he 
4 LS: preſſed 
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preſſed this, and the air of confidence Bat accem- 
Panied it, made me apprehend that ſome myſter 


was concealed under all this, whieh I ſought in 


vain to develope. So much was not neceſſary to 
alarm me, particularly during the agitated ſtate in 
which the aceident and. its attendant fever had put 


my head. I gave myſelf up to a thouſand uncaſy 
and melancholy conjectures, making commentaries 


on all that ſurrounded me, which rather indicated 
the delirium. of a fever, than the apathy of a man 
who no longer intereſted himſelf in any thing. 


Another circumſtance helped to diſturb my tran- 
quillity : Madame *** had ſought my acquaintance 
for ſome years, by many little affected inſignifi- 
cancies, without my being able to divine the-caufe 
of it; her frequent viſits, withaut objeQ or plea- 

fure, ſeeming to mark ſome ſecret end. She had 


mentioned the plan of a novel, which ſhe had a 


mind to-write, and preſent to the Queen: I told 
her my opinien of female authors, and ſh gave 
me to underſtand that this project was formed for 
the re · eſtabliſhment of her fortune, which required 


protection. This rcaſon was certainly an unan- 


fwerable one. She afterwards informed me, that 


not. being able to gain accaſs to the Queen; ſhie had 


Was 
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was no: longer any neceſſity to offer advice; whicly 


a not required, and which ſhe would not have 
followed had I given it. She propoſed ſhewing me 


- her- manuſcript : I declined ſeeing it, and accord= 
iogly no more was ſaid on the n a 


"Quin day, during my convaleſcence, F re. 


1 this book from her, printed, and even bound. 
In the preface were ſuch groſs encomiums on my- 
ſelf, dawbed on with ſuck affectation, that T was 


diſguſted ; the palpable flattery it contained, never 


deen allied to real good wiſhes, is what my heart 


was ever on its guard * 


Biking putt Make yaa viſit 
an by her daughter. She informed me that 
her book had made a great noiſe, occaſioned by a 


note it contained, In running over the novel, I 
kad hardly remarked this note; after her departure 


'Þread it over again, examined it, and thought I 


could plainly diſcover che motives of her vilits, her 


edaxing, and all the violent praiſes in the preface, 
judging they were deſigned to make the public at- 
tribute this note to me, aud conſequently the blame: 
its author might incur under the cireumflances in 
{which it had been publiſhed. I had no means of 
3 report, and the impreſſions it might 
gre 
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give riſe to, all L could poſſibly do, was not to ſuf- 
fer a repetition. of the vain and troubleſome viſits, 
either of Madame * or her daughter; for which 
purpoſe I wrote the following note: As Rouſſeau 
receives no author at his houſe, he thanks Madame 
* * for all former nen but declines 1 in future 


the honour of her vill 


1 Ahe 3 55 ered this by a very 5 letter, but in 
the ſtyle of all thoſe written to me on ſimilar occa- 
ſions: 2 had barbarouſly plunged a dagger in her 
feeling heart, and I was to believe, that poſſeſſing 
for me ſuch true and lively ſentiments, her death 
muſt infallably be the conſequence of this rupture. 
Thus it is, that an upright, frank behaviour, is 
made t to appear like a fearful crime in the eyes of 


the world | And 1. am convinced. 1 ſhould ſeem 


wicked and ferocious i in the opinion, of my cotem- 
Poraries, though they could aitribute no other 
erime to me than not being as falſe and perfidions 
as  themſclves. 


1 

wy had 2 0 been out 3 times s ſnce my 
2 frequentiy walkin; 1geven to, the 7. buileries, 
when, by the viſible aſtoniſhment, of ſeveral per- 
ſons I met, 1 was convinced, ſomething new Was 
ſlirring with reſpec t to me, but could not poſibly 


conjecture 
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eonjeture/ what ; tillat Tength, I learned it was 
currently reported, 14 had died from the effects of 
my fall, and this news was propagated ſo rapidly, 
and maintained with ſuch obſtinacy, that even a 
fort night after, I heard it was mentioned at Court 


as an abſolute certainty; and the courier of Avig- 


non (as ſomebody took the pains to write to me 
word) in announcing this happy news, had not 
failed to anticipate that tribute of outrage and i in- 
dignity-which 1s prepared for my memory, on quit- 
ting chis world, by a kind of funeral oration. This 
piece of informrtion was accompanied by a cir- 
cumſtance yet more ſingular, which L only learnel 


by chance, and could never get any particular ac- 


count of; this was, that a ſubſcription had actu- 
58 been IP] for prngng the 5 of ma- 
convinced me hit 4 a pa. cel of fabric ned ks 
were kept ready to be attributed to me after my de- 
ceaſe; for to imagine they would print any faith 
fully that might be found at the time of ny leath, 
was a folly that could ncber e enter the imagination 
of any thinking perlon, whom Gllen year's Cxpe= 
rene hd ace U emer 4 oy * 5 f 
0 Thife be which nn dh and 
bo wed by others not leſs extraordinary, added freſh 
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g indignation 


indignadi on to my feelings," which I thought al. 
ready calluus, and the dark clouds that perpetually | 
Tur: ounded me, revived” the horror they naturally 
give riſe to in my heart. 1 fatigued myſelf with 
conjectures, endeavouring to dev-lope theſe, to me 
ancomp: elienſible myſteries. The conſtant expla- 
nation of theſe ænigmas, tended to confirm my 
fo mer be ie, which was, that my. fate and repu- 
tation having been concerted and determined by 
the unanimous concurrence of the preſent genera - 
tion, could not be over-ruled by any effort of 
mine, ſince it would be impoſſible to tranſmit any 
depoſit to a future age, without its having to paſs 
in this through hands that would be intereſted to 
bupprels it. 


But I now carried my concluſions farther 3 j the a 
concurrence of ſo many accidental circumſtances, N 
the ſituation of my moſt cruel . enemies, diſtin- _ 
guiſhed as it were by rank and fortune, all that 80 | 
verned the ſtate, all thofe who have the diretion, 
of the public opinion, place-men, every. one EM 
credit, feeming ea ger to and thoſe who had : any . 
ſecret animoſity, and would join the general cry 
againſt me; this univerſal agreement 18 too EXITa- 
ordinary to be entirely foritous.” The refuſal 
one lingle perſon to become an' accomplice in Ad | 
perſecution, 


* 


— 
this 


ion, 


\ 
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perſecution, one favourakle event on my ſide, 2 
ſingle unforeſeen Tircumitance, as an obſtacle to 
their de ſigns, might have ſtaggered my opinion z 
but all diſpoſitions, fatalities, accidents, and revo- 
lutions, have contributed co further the attempts of 
man by ſo ſtriking a concurrence, that it appears 
miraculous, and leaves me no room to'doubt but 
their ſucceſs was eſtabliſhed by an immutable de- 
cree, and a muititude of obſervations both on the 
paſt and preſent, confirm me ſo entirely in this 
perſuaſion, that T cannot help, henceforward, re- 


garding that work as one of the ſecrets impene- 


trable to human reafen, winch I hitherto looked 
on as proceeding from the wickedneſs of man- 
kind, - 155 


This idea, far from being melancholy, conſoles 
ind tranquilizes my mind, teaching me reſignation; | 
though I cannot go fo far as St. Auguſtin, who 
was comforted evett under the idea of damnation, 
ſuch ſhould prove to be the will of God. My" 
reignation ariſes from a more intereſted ſource, Þ 1 
muſt con'eſs, but not leſs pure, and more worthy, 
um opinion, of that perle Being I adare.- 5493 24M 

Iain iin „ r 
God js juſt; "its bis will thay ] Send dage- 
tek Ave 'y inhogrucs; this is the foundation of 
. my 
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| my confidence, and both my heart and underſtand- 
ing combine to aſſure me I am not deceived. Let 
mankind and fate, therefore, purſue their courſe; 
let me learn to ſuffer without murmuring; at lengtli 
all things will regain their natural order, and ſooner 
or later my turn will be remembered. 
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IN CONTINUING TO LEARN I GROW OLD, 


| SOLON frequently repeated theſe words in his 
oldage: in one ſenſe, I may repeat them likewiſe in 
mine; but it is a melancholy ſcience which I have 
acquired in twenty year's experience, even ign0? 
rance is preferable to it. Adverſity is, doubtleſs, a 
great maſter but a maſter whoſe leſſons are dearly 
purchaſedh and ſometimes not worth the price we 
give for them. Beſides; before we have obtained 
Auſficient kno x ledge i ſrbm ſuck tardy ſtudies, the 
ſeaſon to profit by it is over. Y outhis the proper 
time to acquire Wiſddm; age is the period when we 
ſhould practiſe it. I confeſs that experience ever 


improves 


zmproves, but can only be of ſervice for the future. 
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Is it not too late to learn how we ought to live, at 
the very moment we are about to die? Of what 
utility are the informations ſo lately and ſorrow- 
fully acquired on my own fate, and the contriv- 
ances of thoſe who have been the inſtruments of it? 
I have only learned to know mankind, that I might 
feel more acutely the miſeries into which they 
haveplunged me: this knowledge, only diſcovering 


their ſnares, without enabling me to avoid them. 
Why did J not always remain in chat thoughtleſs, 


but pleaſing confidence, which rendered me for ſo 


many years, the ſcorn and plaything of my pretend- | 


ed friends? So far from guarding againſt their 
contrivances, I had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of them. 
I was their dupe and victim, it is true, but I thought 
- myſelf beloved, and my heart enjoyed the ſweets of 
-that friendſhip with which they had inſpired me. 


while J attributed to them an equal portion of it, 
Theſe pleaſing illuſions are deſtroyed, and melan- 

choly truth, which time and reaſon have unveiled, 

in making me feel my misfortunes, has alſo ſhewn 


me they are without remedy; that reſignation is 
my only reſource ; that all the experience of age, 
in my ſituation, is without preſent utility, and ut- 
terly unprofitable for the future. At our birth we 


begin that race whoſe goal isdeath; of what utility 
Yor. II. | L. 


would 
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would it be to learn to conduct the chariot wich ſk ill, 
at the very end of our journey? To think of guit- 
ting it gracefully, is all thatis then neceſſary. The 
only proper ſtudy for an old man, if any remains 
for him, is to learn to die, a buſineſs leaſt atteaded 
to in an advanced age, every thing but that being 
thought of. Old people hold more to life than chil- 
dren, and leave it with more · reluctance than young 
ones; becauſe their cares having been all ſor this 
world, they find on quitting it that they have loſt 
their labour. All their hopes, all their wealth, the 
fruit of ſo many laborious watchings, muſt then 
be relinquiſhed, having thought of gaining no- 
thing during life, which they can carry with them. 


I began this ftudy in good time, and if I did not 
profit by my refleEtions, it was not for want of hav- 
ing made, or well conſidered the weight of them. 
Thrown at an early age into the ſtorms of life, I 
learned by experience that I was not formed for this 
world, and ſhouldnever attain that condition which | 
my heart felt the neceſſity of. Deſpairing, there- 
fore, 10 find happineſs among mankind, my ardent 
imagination leaped over that ſpace of my exiſt- 
ence which I had yet ſcarcely entered on, as over 
a ſtrange inhoſpitable ſoil, wiſhing to fix my 
abode in a more tranquil aſylum, 7 2 

"et | | This 
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This ſentiment, nurtured by education from my 
infancy, and ſtrengthened during my whole life by 
that inexhauſtible train of ſorrows and misfortunes 
which have accompanied it, has called me at all 
times to the conſideration of the nature and deſti- 
nation of my being with more attention and care 
than I have obſerved in any other perſon. I have 
ſeen many who philoſophize more learnedly than 
myſelf, but their philoſophy (to uſe the expreſſion} 
is foreign to themſelves, Wiſhing to appear wiler 
than others, they examine the arrangement of the 
world, as they would ſtudy ſome complicated ma- 
- chine, through mere curioſity, contemplating hu- 
man nature, that they may ſpeak of it learnedly, 
but without any thought of ſelf improvement; ſtill 
labouring to inſtruct others, without calightening 
themſelves. Some of theſe determine to write a 
book, no matter what, provided it is well received. 
When wrote and publiſhed, its contents intereſt 
the author no longer, except by a wiſh to have 
others adopt the opinions it inculcates, and a reſo- 
lution to defer them in caſe of an attack; but he 
entertains nolidea of uſing it for his on impruve- 
ment, or embarraſling himſelf whether theſe opini- 
ons are true or falſe, provided no one refuſ-s thera. 
On the contrdry, whatever I deſired to learn, was 
for my own information, and not to inſtru others. 


L 2 ] have 
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' Lave ever been perſuaded that before we ſet up 
for teachers, we ſhould acquire a competent know- 
ledge of ourſelves, and of all the ſtudies T have pur- 
ſued, while ſurrounded by the buſtle of the world, 
there is none I ſhould not equally have applied to, had 
I been confined to a deſert ifle for the reſt of my days. 
What we ought to do depends greatly on what 
we ought to believe, and in all that does not relate 
to the immediate calls of nature, our opinions are 
the rule of our actions. Governed by theſe prin- 
ciples, which were ever mine, I long and repeat- 
edly ſought to regulate the enjoyment of my life, 
to diſcover its real allotment, and was, at length, 
conſoled for my want of aptitude in conducting 
myſelf ſKkilfully in this world, on feeling it is a 
ſcience we ſhould not endeavour to attain. 


Born in a family where morality and piety were 
conſpicuous, afterwards brought up by a miniſter 
remarkable for wiſdom and religion, I imbibed 

principles, maxims, ſome will ſay prejudices, which 
have never forſaken me. Given up to my own 
government, while yet a child, allured by careſſes, 
ſeduced by vanity, and conſtrained by neceſſity, I 
became a Catholic, but ſtill remained a Chriſtian, 
Confirmed in time by habit, my heart was fin- 

740 cCerely 
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L 
gerely attached to my new religion, the inſtructions 
and example of Madame de Warrens gave ſtabi- 


lity to this attachment, the rural ſolitude in which 
I paſſed the flower of my youth, the ſtudy of good 
books, to which I applied myſelf, ſtrengthened 


theſe natural propenſities and affectionate diſpoſi- 
tions, rendering me religious almoſt after the man- 
ner of Fenelon, Placed in a calm retreat, medita- 


tion, the ſtudy of Nature, the contemplation of 
the univerſe, inceſſantly carries the thoughts of a. 
recluſe, towards the Author of all theſe objects,, 


prompting him to ſearch with pleaſing inquietude the 
final deſtination of what he ſees, and the ſource of 
bis feelings. , Afterwards, when my deſtiny again 


threw me in the torrent of the world, I recogniſed | 


nothing, that could delight my heart for a ſingle 
moment. The regret of my peaceful leiſures con- 


tinually purſued me, and mingled indifference and 


diſguſt with every pleaſure that was within my 


reacli, and with every purſuit that could conduct 
me to riches or honour. Irreſolute in my unſatiſ- 


factory wiſhes, L hoped. little, obtained leſs, and 
felt, in the allurements of proſperity, that even 
ſhouid I obtain all I. believed myſelf in ſearch of, 
L ſhould not find that happineſs my heart fo ar- 
dently ſought after, without entertaining any pre- 


diſe idea of its beck. Thus, every thing contri- 
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duted to detach my affections from this world, 
even before misfortunes had entirely eſtranged me 
from it. To the age of forty I continued floating 
between indigence and riches; wiſdom and folly, 
full of habitual failings, without any vicious incli- 
nations; Tiving at hazard, without being guided 
by principles, or regulated by reaſon ; wavering in 
my duties, without deſpiſing them, but frequently 
without comprehending their tendency. = 


From my youth, I had fixed on the age of forty 
as the period of my efforts and pretenſions of every 
kind, fully reſolved, that when I ſhould attain that 
age, in whatever ſituation J might find myſelf, I 1 
would contentedly remain there for the reſt of my 
life, living from day to day, without care for my 
future ſubſiſtence. When that period arrived, I 
execute my reſolution without regret ; and though 
my fortune ſeemed inclined to take a more favour- 
able turn, relinquiſhed it, not only without pain, 
but even with a ſenſible ſatisfaction. In renouncing 
every falſe hope and allurement, I delivered myſelf 
up to that calm repoſe which was ever my predo- 
minant taſte, the moft durable of my inclinations. 
I gave up the worlt and its vanities, and renounced 
all ſuperfluous ornaments, no longer wore a ſword, 
watch, white ſtockings, or lace, confining myſelf 
| | . to 


E 


to a good cloth ſuit, with a plain wig, and what 
was ſtill better, rooted from my heart thoſe covet- 
ings and defires which ſtamped a value on thoſe 
objects. I gave up the ſttuation I then occupied, 
for which I felt Nature had not deſigned me, and 
ſet about copying muſic at fo much a page, an 


employment I always had a decided inclination for. 


I did not confine my reform to exteriors. I was 
ſenſible that theſe privatious requiied others, more 
diſfcult, doubtleſs, but far more neceſſary, and 
reſolving not to do my work by halves, undertook 

to ſubinit my interior to a ſtrict examination; which 
might reduce it to that ſtate FE ſhould wiſh to find 
it in at my death. 


A remarkable reſolution which had lately taken 
place in me, a new moral world which began to 
preſent itſelf, the unreaſonable judgment of man- 
Kind, which (without foreſeeing how much L 

ſhould become its victim) I began to. feel the ab- 
ſurdity of, the encreaſing neceſſity of a more ſub- 
ſtantial good than literary fame, which inclination 
had ſecurely reached me before I felt myſelf diſ- 
guſted with it, the deſire to purſue, for the re- 
mainder of my life, a more ſalutary courſe than 
that which had employed the moſt valuable part of 
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it; in a word, every conſideration tended to point 
out the immediate neceſſity of this reform, which 
I had long felt the want of, I undertook it, there- 
fore, and ſpared nothing that depended on me to 
render the execution of my enterprize effectual. 


It is from this epocha, that I may date an entire 
renunciation of the world, and an encreaſed deſire 
for ſolitude, which has never ſince ſorſfaken me. 
The work I had reſolved on could not be accom- 


pliſhed without an abſolute retreat; it required 


long and uninterrupted meditations, which the tu- 
mult of ſociety would not admit; this forced me 
to adopt, for ſome time, a different manner of life, 
and preſently I ſo well reliſhed its enjoy ments, 


that I never diſcontinued it fince, except at inter- 


vals and by conſtraint, ever returning to it again, 
when opportunity offered, with redoubled affection; 
and, in the- ſequel, when mankind had rendered 
this ſequeſtration neceſſary, I found that what they 
ſuppoſed would have reuderedme miferable, turned 


out my greateſt happineſs, which 1 could not 


Aber wile have procured myſelt. . 


I entered on the work I had reſolved to under- 
take with a zeal proportioned to ts, importance, 
and the neceſſity I felt to perfect it. At that time 

I lived 
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Tlived among modern philofophers, who bear little * 


reſemblance to the ancients ; ' theſe, inſtead of re- 
moving doubts or fixing. irreſolutions, preſently: - 
ſtaggered all. thoſe certitudes which I:thought it 
neceſſary to obtain confirmation of; for your ardent 
miſſionaries of atheiſm, and furious dogmatiſts, 
cannot endure thoſe who differ from themſelves in 
the moſt trifling particular. I frequently defended 
my opinion weakly, partly from a diſlike to diſ- 
putes, and partly for want of talents to maintain 
them; but I never adopted their diſtreſſing doc- 
trines; and this reſiſtance, to intolerant minds, 
who, beſides, had private views to anſwer, was. 
not one of the leaſt cauſes of their animoſity. 


— 


They had not prevailed on me to adopt their» 


ſentiments, but they had rendered me uneaſy in 
my own: their arguments had ſtaggered, but not 
convinced me; I. could not think of any pertinent. 


anſwers, but I felt their objections were not un- 


anſwerable ; I accuſed myſelf leſs of error than. 


inaptitude, and my. e e much better 


than my reaſon.. ' 
At length, I. faid, hal I for ever 4 myſelf. 

to be toſſed about by the ſophiſm of theſe plauſible, 

reaſoners, when I am not even certain that they, 


& believe 
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| believe what they preach to others with fo much 
earneſtneſs * Thoſe paſſions whicl;govern their opi- 
nions, ſelKintereſt, which demands you ſhould be- 
lieve this or that, render it impoſſible to penetrate: 
their true ſentiments. Should we ſeek for the fim-. 
plicity of truth in the leaders of a party? Their 
philoſophy is deſigned for others, I muſt have one 
of my own: let me ſeek it diligently while it is 
yet time, that I may poſſeſs a fixed rule for the con- 
duct of my latter days. I am now in a mature 
age, poſſeſſedof all the powers of my underſtanding, 
already I approach the decline; if J wait longer, 
my intellectual faculties will have loſt their. acti- 
vity, and my tardy deliberations may be leſs uſeful. 
than they promiſe to be at this time: I will, there- 
fore, ſerze the preſent moment; it is the epocha of: 
my external and mental reform; let me ultimately 
fix my opinions and principles, remaining for the 
reſidue of my life, what mature deliberation ſhall. 
convince me I ought to be. 
I executed this project flowly, and at different: 
times, but with as much application and care as I: 
was capable of employing, being fully perſuaded 
that the repoſe of my lite and future happineſs de- 
pended on it. At firſt, T found myſelf in ſuch a 
labyrinth of embarraſlments, <culties, objec- 


tions, 
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tions, and obſcurity, that I was tempted twenty 
times over to abandon all, to renounce my vain re 
ſearches, and level my deliberations to the rules of 
common prudence, without ſearching farther into · 
thoſe principles it was ſo much labour to develope: 
but. this prudence was foreign to my diſpoſition, 
and I felt myſelf no more able to adopt it, than I. 
ſhould have been to profit by its admonitions; la- 
bouring to acquire it, therefore, was ſailing over a: 
ſtormy ſea without rudder or compaſs, in ſearchofa 
light-houſe, which, when found, directed to no port. 


I perſiſted, notwithſtanding every diſtourage- 
ment: for the firſt timo in my life, I poſſeſſed cous- 
rage, and to that I am indebted for having been 
able to ſuſtain the horrible deſtiny which from that 
period began to envelope me, without. my enter 
taining the leaſt idea of its approach. After the 
moſt ardent and ſincere reſearches that were ever 
undertaken, perhaps, by one mortal, 1 determined 
on thoſe ſentiments for. the refidue of my life, 
which appeared reaſonable and neceſſary; and, if: 
J have been miſtaken in the reſult, have at leaſt: - 
the conſolation of knowing, that my errors cannot 
be imputed to me as a crime, ſince I uſed my ut- 
moſt efforts to guard againſt miſtakes. I make no 
doubt but the prejudices of childhood, and the ſę- 
| Fu ; 6 | | cret: 
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cret wiſhes of my heart, may have inclined the ba- 
lance to that fide which procured me moſt conſola- 
tion ; for is it difficult to defend our belief from 
what we ardently deſire. Who can doubt, but 
being intereſted ro admit or reject particular no- 
tions of a future ſtate, determines the belief of the 
major part of mankind, through the medium of 
their hopes and fears ? Theſe, I allow, might faſ- 
cinate my judgment, but not render my faith leſs 
ſincere, for I examined cautiouſly, and feared ro 
be miſtaken in every particular. If our whole 
term of exiſtence is confined to this life, it was ex- 
pedient for me to know this, that I might take my 
meaſures accordingly, while ſome part of my being 
remained, and before I was completely duped ; but 
what I had moſt to. fear, in my 'preſent under- 
taking, was, venturing the everlaſting ſtate of my. 
ſoul for the ſake of temporal enjoyments, which 
in my opinion, were never very deſirable. 


I confeſs that I did not anſwer to my own ſatiſ- 
faction all the difficulties that had embarraſſed me, 
and which our philoſophers had ſo often thundered 
in my ears; but being determined to decide on 
points which numan underſtanding has ſo little di- 
rection to, and finding on all hands impenetrable 
- myſteries and unanſwerable objections, I adopted 
in 
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in each queſtion, ſuch ſentiments as appeared to- 
me beſt eſtabliſhed, and moſt conformable to rea- 
ſon, without ſtopping at thoſe objections which I. 
could not reſolve, and which I knew were oppoſed: 
by others, not leſs powerful, in the oppoſite ſyſ- 
tem. A dogmatical method of treating theſe ſub- 
jects is only conformable to aſpirit of impoſition ; 
meantime, it is neeeſſary to have a belief of one's 
own, and to ſelect it with all poſſible maturity of 
judgment, If, in ſpite of theſe precautions, we 
yet fall into error, we cannot in juſtice be pro- 
nounced culpable, ſince we have not erred either 
wilfully or careleſsly. This was the immovable 
principle which EF eſtabliſhed. as the. baſis of my 
fecurity. | _ 


The reſult of my weariſome reſearches were 
nearly thoſe opinions which I have ſince put toge- 
ther in the Confeſſion of Faith of my Savoyard Vi- 
car, a work that has been unworthily profaned by 
the preſent generation, but which may one day 
cauſe a revolution in the opinions of mankind, if 
good ſenſe and truth ſhould eyer revive among 
them. 


From this time, eaſy in the principles I had 
adopted, after ſuch long and painful meditation, L 
RE | have 
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have made them the fixed rule of my conduct and 
belief, without perplexing myſelf, either with 
thoſe objections I cannot reſolve, or thoſe I could 
not foreſee, and which, preſenting themſelves from 


time to time, have ſometimes ſtaggered; but never 


overthrown me. l have ever ſaid, theſe are but 


metaphyſical ſubtleties, . arguments which ſhould. 
have no weight againſt ſound principles, adopted 
by reaſon, confirmed by the feelings of my heart, 
and bearing the ſeal of inward approbation, by the 


filence and ſubjection of the paſſions. In theſe con- 


cerns, ſo ſuperior to human underſtanding, ſhall. 
one objection, which I. cannot reſolve, overthrow: | 
a body of doctrine fo well conſtructed, ſo firmly 
connected, compoſed with ſo much meditquion and 
care, ſo well appropriated to my underitanding,. 
my heart, my whole being, and reinforced by that 
internal ſatisfaction which. I feel wanting in all 
others? No vain deluſive arguments. ſhall ever 


deſtroy that affinity which I:pereeive between my 


immortal nature, and the conſtruCtion of this 


world, with the exact order which-reigns therein. 
I find in the correſpondent and moral order of 
things, from whence the ſyſtem I have adopted re- 
ſults, thoſe very reſources which I ſtand in need 
of to ſupport the miſeries of life. In any other 
— L ſhould live without comfort, and die 


without 


„„ 


at 


t a] | 
without hope; being the-moſt-miſerable of all crea-. 


tures ;. let me then adhere to that opinion which is 
alone ſufficient to make me happy, in 'pite = 


fortune: or- mankind. 


This . and the concluſion I drew 
from it; ſeemed dictated by reaſon itſelf, as a pre- 


paration for the deſtiny that was approaching, 


which. might enable me to ſuſtain it. What would 
have been my fate; dr, what would yet beceme of 
me, among the dreadful trials with which I have 
been ſurrounded, and in the incredible ſituation to 


which I am reduced for the reſt of my life, if 
without aſylum from my implacable perſecutors, 
indemnification for the ſcandals which have been 
heaped on me by the world, or hope of ever ob- 


taining that juſtice I feel due to me, I ſaw myſelf 


given up without future hope to the moſt horrible 
fate a mortal can poſſibly experience? While tran- 


quil in my innocence [I pictured nothing but affec- 
tion and benevolence among mankind, my behev- 
ing, confident heart was laid open to them as to 


friends and brothers; meanwhile, the traitors fi-. 


tently entangled me in nets forged at che bottom 
of Hell. Surprized by the moſt unforeſeen. of all 
misfortunes, the anoſt terrible for a feeling haughty 
foul, dragged into the ſnare without knowing why, 


or 
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or to what end, I plunged into an abyſs of igno-- 
miny, ſurrounded” by fearful obſcurity, through 
which I could diſcover nothing but diftrefling ob-. 
jects. On the firſt ſurprize, I was overwhelmed, . 
and ſhould never have recovered from the fit of 
horror theſe unforeſeen misfortunes plunged me 
into, had I not already laid up a. magazine of 
ſtrength, which ſerved to raiſe me from my fall. 


It was not until after years of agitation, that, 
recovering my ſpirits, and beginning to return to: 
myſelf, I felt the full value of thoſe reſources I had: 
procured for my moments of adverſity ;. when, de- 
ciding on all thoſe things which T:ſaw it neceſſary: 
to form a judgment of, I ſaw, in comparing my. 
maxims with my ſituation, that IL gave infinitely. 
more importance to the opinions of men, and the: 
Itttle wants of this tranſitory exiſtence, than they 
deſerved; ſince this life, being but a ſtate of pro- 
bation, it is immaterial what kind of trials we ex- 
perienced in it, provided they produced the deſigned 
effect; conſequently, the greater and more multi- 
plied our afflictions are, the more meritorious it is 
to ſuſtain them properly. The moſt acute troubles 
loſe their edge with thoſe who conſider the great 
and ſure reward that attends them; and the cer- 
tainty of obtaining this recompence, was the prin- 

| cipal 


. 
cipal fruit I had gathered from my former medi- 


It is true, that in the midſt of thoſe numberleſs 
outrages, and unbounded indignities, which over= _ 
whelmed me from all parts, ſome intervals of un- 
eaſineſs and doubt, from time to time, ſhook my 
hopes, and diſturbed my tranquillity, The power- 
ful objections, which I could not reſolve, during 

* theſe moments of deſpondency, preſented them- 
ſelves to my mind with redoubled ſtrength, and 
added to the hopeleſſneſs of my ſituation, when 
weighed down with my deſtiny, I was ready to 
give up all for loſt. Frequently, new arguments” 
which I heard, took hold of my thoughts, and 
{trengthened thoſe that already tormented me. 
« Alas !” faid I, my heart overwhelmed with 


I grief, (what ſhall ſave me from utter deſpair, if, 

% in the darkneſs of my fate, I contemplate only as. 
Jo chimeras thoſe conſolations which my reaſon had. 
d eolleed ? If deſtroying thus, its own work, it 
bi firikes away the prop of hope and confidence it had 
is procured me in adverſity, what ſupport have I but 
es thoſe illuſions which amuſe myſelf alone > The 
at whole, preſent generation viewing only errors and 
- prejudices in what I ſingly adopt, finding truth and- 


evidence in a contrary ſyſtem, andappearing ſcarce- 
4 able- 
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ahle to believe that J am ſincere in my profeſſion of 


them; while giving into theſe opinions with my 
utmoſt belief, I find inſurmountable difficulties, 
which yet do not prevent me from perſiſting in 
them. Am I, then, alone wiſe and enlightened 
among mankind? To be perſuaded that things are 
thus, is it ſufficient that they accord with my 


ideas, and that I find this order of them conve- 


nient ? Can I derive a firm confidence from ap- 
pearances, which have no folidity for the reſt of 
mankind, and which would appear deluſive even 
to myſelf, if my heart did not ſupport my reafon * 
Ought I not rather to have fought my perſecutors 


with equal weapons, by adopting their maxims, 


than to depend on deluſions of my own, and. 
become a prey to their attempts, without a ſingle 
effort to replace them? I think myſelf prudent, 


while, perhaps, I am but the dupe, victim, and 


martyr of a vain error.“ 


How many times, in theſe moments of doubt 


and uncertainty, have I been ready to abandon. 


myſelf to deſpair! and had I ever paſſed a month in 
that ſtate, it would have been all over with me in 


this world; but their attacks, though frequent, 


were ſhort, and though even yet I am not en- 
tirely delivered from them, they have become ſo 
| | ſcarce 
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ſcarce and momentary, that they have not even 
ſtrength to interrupt my felicity, being light in- 
quietudes, which no longer affect my ſoul, any 
more than the falling of a feather into a _— can 


nn its mt 
Jam W that re· conſidering thoſe points q 
which 1 hat formerly concluded on; is fappoting 1 
g myſelf to poſſeſs more information, more diſcern- | 
q ment, or a greater degree of zeal; than I employed | | J 
f at the time theſe deciſions were made; but L am per- 1 
5 ſuaded this is not the caſe, and no ſubſtantial reaſon 4 
J can induce ras to prefer thoſe opinions, which while [ 
p overwhelmed with deſpair ſerved only to augen 
: my miſery, to ſentiments adopted i the vigour of 
1 my age, in the full maturity of my underſtanding, 
* after the moſt ſerious examination, and at a period 
4 When the ſerenity of my life left no predominarit 
intereſt but the inveſtigation of truth. Now that 
my heart is wrung with. diſtreſs, my ſoul weighed. 
* down by cares, my imagination bewildered, my 
* brain perplexed by the multitude of diftreffing my 
2 _ teries whichſurround me; nom when every faculty, 
N enfeebled by age and fufferings, have loſt their vi- 
ty gour, ſhalf fooliſhly eaſt away thoſe reſources Thad. 
— fo carefully procured, giving more confidence to. 
4 the en ſtate of my intellects, i in order to ren. 
4 day 
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dermyſelfunavailingly miſerable, than to my reafon, 
when poſſeſſing all its vigour, it endeavoured te 
guard me againſt the anguith of unmerited miſ— 
fortunes ? No; Jam neither wiſer, better inſtructed, 
nor more ſincere than when I decided theſe impor- 
tant queſtions..I was not then unconſcious of thoſe: 
difficulties which now perplex me, they were then 
ſurmounted, and if at preſent ſome new ones ſtart 
up, which I was not-then aware of, they.are the ſo- | 
phiſms of ſubtile metaphyſicians, which ſhould not 
* be permitted to invalidate thoſe eternal truths. 
which have been admitted at all times, and by all 
the ſages, which are acknowledged by all nations, 
| and are engraven on the human heart, in characters 
i indelible.. L knew. when meditating on theſe, ſub- 
. jects, that human reaſon, cireumſcribed by the 

ſenſes, could not comprehend them in their full ex- 

tent; I contented myſelf, therefore, with that.evi-- 1 

dence that was within my reach, without attempting 
what was bey ond it; this concluſion was reaſonable, 
and I adhere to it with the full approbation of my 
heart and reaſon. On what evidence ſhould I re- 

nounce it, which might not be combated by till. . 
more forcible arguments to continue firm in my at- 
tachment? What dangers do I find in this adhere- 
ance ? What advantages would accrue from a 
change ? That morality without root or produce, 
| which. 
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which they pompouſly diſplay in ſome of their 
wrifings, or theatrical repreſentations, without 


an idea of its producing any effect on the heart or 


underſtanding; or rather that ſecret and cruel mo- 
rality, the interior doctrine of all their adherents, 
to which the former ſerves as a maſk, which they 
only follow in their outward conduct, and have fo 
_ dextrouſly made uſe of with regard to myſelf; this 
hoſtile morality, is of no uſe for defence, being 
good for nothing but attack. Of what uſe, then, 
would it be to me, in the condition I am reduced 
to? Innocence is the only ſupport I depend on in 
my ſufferings, how much more wretched then 
ſhould I make myſelf, if relinquiſhing this laft, this 
powerful reſource, I ſubſtituted wickedneſs in its 
place? Could I hope to rival them in the art of miſ- 
chief? And even could I attain to it, what couſola - 
tion ſhould I derive from the retribution I might 
deal them ! I ſhould forfeit my own eſteem and 
gain nothing in return. 


4 Reaſoning thus with myſelf, I fo far eſtabliſh» 


ed my principles, as to have them ſhaken no 


longer by captious arguments, or unanſwerable 
objections, by difficulties beyond my reach and 


perhaps beyond the reach of human reaſon. Reſt- 


ing my belief on the moſt ſolid baſis I could 
poſſibly eſtabliſh for it, I accuſtomed my ſelf to re- 
poſe 
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poſe ſo ſecurely under the ſnadow of my conſcience, 
that no contradictory arguments, either ancient or 
modern, could have power for a ſingle inſtant to 
ſhake or trouble my repoſe. Declined into a lan- 
gour and inactivity of underſtanding, I have even 
forgot the evidences and maxims on which my be- 
Hef was founded, but I ſhall never forget tlie con- 
cluſions, which with the approbation of my reaſon 
and conſcience, I drew from them, and to this point 
I will adhere. Let all the philoſophers of the uni- 
verſe unite to explode theſe principles, I will conti- 
nue firm for the reſt of my life, in every particular 
to the deciſions of that time, When I was more able 
than I now am of chooſing wiſely. 


Tranquil in theſe difpoſitions, together with 
{elf approbation, T'find'them ſupply that hope and 
thoſe conſolations, I ſtand ſo much in need of in my 
preſent ſituation. It is impoſſible that a ſolitude ſo 
complete, permanent, and-diftrefling in itſelf, the 
perpetually active animoſity of the whole preſent 
generation, and the indignities it is perpetually load- 
ing me with, ſhould not ſometimes depreſs my ſpi- 
rits, that my hope ſhould not be ſhaken, and that 
difcouraging doubts ſhould not ariſe at times to 
trouble my ſoul and fill it with diſtreſs; but it is 
then; when incapable of thoſe” exertions which 
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would be neceſſary to give me aſſurance, that I re- 
call my former reſolutions; it is then that the 
care, attention, and ſincerity of heart, with which 1 
formed them, return to my remembrance, and 
bring back my fleeting hopes, 


Thus confined to the contracted ſphere of my 
former acquiſitions, I have not, like Solon, the 
happineſs of gaining ſome piece of information 
every day of my old age, ſince 1 find it neceſſary 
to guard againſt the dangerous pride of endeavour- 
ingto acquire that knowledge 1 formerly found be- 
yond my comprekenſion ; but there remain few 
acquiſitions to hope for on the fade, of uſeful know- 
ledge, many important ones remain on tlie ſide of 
thoſe virtues neceſſary in my ſituation. , This is 
the proper ſeaſon to enrich and ornament my ſoul 
with thoſe acquirements ſhe may carry with her, 
when delivered from this mortal hody, which clouds 
every object, and viewing the truth without a veil, 
ſhe will perceive the poverty and inſufficiency of 
all that knowledge, which our learned pedants are 
ſo vain of, and will lament tlioſe moments as loſt in 
this life, when ſhe endeavoured to obtain it; but 
patience, gentleneſs, reſignation, and impartial juſ- 
tice, are poſſeſſions ſhe will carry with her; with 
theſe we may enrich ourſelves inceſſantly, without 
tearing 
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fearing that death ſhould rob us of our acquiſitions, 
or diminith their value. It is to this invaluable 
ſtudy alone that I will confecrate the remainder of 
my old age, happy if by the knowledge of myſelf I 
can attain to leave life, not better, for that is impoſ- 
ble, but more virtuous than I entered it. 


LS en th * 
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AON the ſmall number of books I yet con- 
tinue to read, the works of Plutarch are what I am 
moſt attached to, and profit moſt by. This was the 
firſt ſtudy of my childhood, will be the laſt of my old 
age, and is almoſt the only author that I never read 
without 'reaping ſome advantage. T'wo days ago 
I read in his moral works, the treatiſe, How to profit 
by our Enemies. The ſame day, while ranging ſome 
papers which had been fentme by different authors, 
I met with one of the journals of the Abbe R&* , 
to which he had put theſe words, as a motto, Vitam 
vero impendenti R***, Too well acquainted with 
the turns of theſe gentlemen to be miſtaken in this, 
J was convinced he meant to convey a cruel piece 
"Of 


EE 


of irony under this appearance of politeneſs ? but on 
what could it be founded? What reaſon was there 


for this ſarcaſm? What occaſion could I have given 


him? Wiſhing to praiſe the leſſons of the good 
Plutarch, I reſolved to examine myſelf during my 
next day's walk on the article of lying, being well 
confirmed in the opinion I had for ſome time paſt 
entertained, that the &n0w thyſelf, of the temple of 
Delphos, was not a point ſo eaſily attained 4 had 
imagined in my n | 


The next day, having begun my walk in order 
to fulfil this deſign, the firſt idea that preſented 
itſelf to my imagination, was the remembrance of 
a dreadful untruth, advanced in my early youth, 
the recollection of which has troubled my whole 


life, and reaches even to my old age, grieving that 


heart already rent by ſo many ſorrows. This lie, 


which was a great crime in itſelf, was probably 


more terrible in its effects, which I have ever 
remained ignorant of, but which remorſe © has. 
pictured in the moſt diſtreſſing colours; and yet, 


were my diſpoſitions at the time I committed this 


crime to be conſidered, it could only be called falſe 
ſhame; ſince, far from being occaſioned by a deſign 
to injure her who was the victim of it, I can vow, 


in the ſight of Heaven, that at the very moment 
II. M this 
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this invincible ſhame rent it from my lips, I would 
Joyfully have given every drop of my blood, to have 
turned all the evil of it on myſelf. It was a delirium 
which I cannot explain, otherwiſe than by ſaying. 
{what I am perſuaded was the fact) that my natural 
timidity had maſtered, during that moment, every 
other feeling of my ſoul. 


The remembrance of this unhappy crime, and 
the inextinguiſhable and bitter remorſe which has 
followed it, have inſpired me with a horror and 
deteſlation for lying, which effectually ſecured me- 
ever after, from that vice. When I firſt choſe my 
motto as an author, I was perſuaded it was what I 
merited, and I made no doubt but I ſhould find my- 
ſelf worthy of it, when, on the inſinuation of the 
Abbe R*##* [ ſet about a more ſerious re-exami- 
nation of my conduct. 


Proceeding in this review with the utmoſt cir- 
cumſpection, I was greatly ſurprized at the number 
of things I had mentioned as truths, which were 
purely of my own invention, at the very time, 
vrhen proud of my love of truth, I ſacrificed to it 
my ſafety, intereſt, and perſon, with an impartiality, 
perhaps, without example, 


What 


3 
* 
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What ſurprized me moſt, on the recollection of 


theſe inventions, was to find 1 had never expe- 
rienced any real repentance on that account. I, in 
whom the horror of falſehood is ſo great, that I know 
nothing my heart fo much deteſts; I, who have 
braved ſufferings, which I could eaſily have evaded 
by a lie, by what unaccountable extravagance of 
diſpoſition could I be guilty of this folly for mere 


paſtime, without any advantage in view, and by 


what inconceivable contradiction did I eſcape feel- 
ing the leaſt regret on that account, while the re- 
morſe. of a ſingle untruth has not ceaſed to afflict 


me for fifty years? 1 was never hardened: in my 


erimes; moral inſtinct has ever conducted me right; 
my conſcience has ever maintained its primitive 
integrity, and even had it ſometimes declined, and 
ſided with my intereſt, how, maintaining all its up- 
tightneſs on thoſe occaſions, where man, hurried 


away by his paſſions, might at leaſt plead human | 


weakneſs as an excuſe, ſhould it ſleep over indiffe- 
rent tranſactions, where vice had nothing to excuſe 
it? I was convinced, that on the ſolution of this 


problem, depended the juſtice of that deciſion | had; 


to pronounce in this particular on myſelt, and after 


having examined it thoroughly, I arrived, by the 


3 means, at a concluſion: 
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I remembered to have read, in ſome philoſophical 
treatiſe, that concealing a truth we ought to divulge 


is to lie: It naturally follows, from this definition, 


that to conceal a truth we ought not to divulge, is 
not to lie. But he, who not being bound to ſpeak 
the truth, advances the contrary, does he lie? Ac- 
cording to the former definition it cannot properly 
be ſaid he does, for if we give counterfeit money 
© a man we are not indebted to, we may deceive 
him, it is true, we do not rob him. 


On theſe premiſes two queſtions preſent them- 
ſelves for examination, and both of great import- 
ance; firſt, on what occaſions we ought to ſpeak 
the truth, ſince we are not always bound to a de- 
claration of it? and, ſecondly, whether there are 
fituations in which we may deceive innocently ? 
This latter queſtion is, I know, already copiouſly 
decided on : negatively, in books, where the moſt 
auſtere morality coſts the author nothing ; affirma- 
tively, in ſociety, where the morality of books 
paſſes for an impracticable jargon ; leaving, there 
fore, theſe two authorities, let me endeavour, from 
my own principles, at an attempt to reſolve theſe 
queſtions for myſelf, 


Abſtract 
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Abſtract and univerſal truth is the moſt precious 
of all things. Without her, man would be blind; 
ſhe is the eye of reaſon; it is by her he is taught to 
conduct himſelf, and arrive at what he ought to be, 
to perform his duty, and accompliſh the end of his 
creation, Particular and individual truth, does not 
always confer a benefit, it is ſometimes an evil, and 
frequently indifferent. The things a man ſhould | 
be acquainted with, the knowledge of which are 

neceſſary to his happineſs, are not, perhaps, very 
numerous; but in whatever number they may be, 
they are his property, and he has an undoubted 
right to claim chem wherever they may be found, 
and no one can keep him from the poſſeſſion of 
them, without being guilty of the moſt unjuſtifia- 
ble of all thefts, ſince they are the common right 
of all, and a communication deprives no one of his 
acquiſitions. 


— 


As to thoſe truths which are of no kind of utility, 
either for inſtruction or practice, how can they be- 
come a debt? for ſince property is only founded on: 


utility, where there is no poſſible advantage to be ö 
derived there can be no claim. An eſtatz, though ö 
barren, may be deraanded, becauſe, at leaſt, it may i 
ſerve to build a habitation on, but an idle tale, indif-. f 
ferent. in every particular, whether true or falſe,; | 1 


M 3 cannot 
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cannot be of conſequence to any one. In the mo- 
ral order of things nothing is uſeleſs, any more 
than in the phyſical, Nothing can become a debt 
that is not of ſome poſfible utility; conſequently» 
that truth may become ſo, it muſt be that ſpecies 
of it, by which juſtice might be affected; and it 
is profaning the ſacred name of truth, to apply it 
to thoſe frivolous objects, whoſe exiſtence is utterly 
indifferent to every one, and- the knowledge of 
which is abſolutely unavailing. Truth, then, di- 
veſted of all poſſible utility, cannot become a debt, 
and, conſequently, he who is ſilent, or diſguiſes 
it, in ſuch circumſtances does not lie. 


But can truths, however arivial they may appear, 
be utterly without uſe ? This is another queſtion 
that remains to be diſcuſſed, which we will return 


to preſently; at preſent, let us paſs to the ſecond 
Gueition, 


To leave unſaid that which is true, and to ſpeak 
that which is falſe, are two things very different 
in themſelves, but which, notwithſtanding, fre- 
quently produces the ſame effect. In every caſe 
where the truth is indifferent, the oppoſite error 
muſt be equally ſo; from whence- it follows, by a 
parity of reaſoning, that he who deceives in 20 

9 2 vancing 


(an 7 


vancing a falſchood, is not more unjuſt than he | 


who deceives by not declaring the truth. In re- 
ſpect to unmeaning truth, error is not worſe than 
ignorance ; for example, whether I believe the ſand: 


at the bottom of tae {ca to be white or red, is of no 
more ſervice than to be ignorant what colour it is. 


How can he be uruſt that injures no one, ſince 
injuſtice conſiſts in wrong done to our neighbour ? 


But theſe queſtions, decided in this fummary 
manner, could not yet furniſh me with any cer- 
tain rule for my practice, without many prelimi- 
nary examinations, Which would be neceflary, in 
order to apply them with preciſion in all poſſible 


exigences that might preſent themſelves; for i 


the obligation to ſpeak truth is only founded on its 
utility, how ſhall I become a competent judge of this 
expediency ? Very frequently the advantage of one: 
party is the. detriment of the other, and private in- 
tereſt is almoſt always contrary to the public: 
How then ſhould we conduct ourſelves in theſe: 
ſituations ? Muſt the intereſt of the abſent perſon 
be ſacrifieed to him we ſpeak to? Muſt we be 
filent, or ſpeak that truth, which being ſerviceable 
to one party, may be an injury to the other? Is it: 
neceſſary to weigh all that ought to be ſaid for pub- 


lic Sood, or diſtributive juſtice? And am I ſuffi- 
M 4, ciently; 
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Eiently aſſured that l am acquainted with all thefe 
relations fo fully, as always to determine on the 
ſide of equity? Again; in examining what we 
owe to others, have I ſufficiently examined what 
we owe to ourſelves, and what we owe to truth for 
Ks own fake? If I do no wrong to another, does it 
follow that I do none to myſelf ? And does it ſuf- 
fice, never to have been unjuſt, to be always inno- 
cent? 


How many embarraſſing diſcuſſions might we 
avoid by reſolving always to declare the truth, 
whatever might be the conſequence | Juſtice her- 
felf dwells in the truth of things; lying is always 
iniquity ; error becomes impoſture when we give 
that which is not, for the rule of what ought to be 
done or believed; and whatever effetts may reſult 
from truth, we are ever unblameable when that 
alone is employed, and nothing of our own inven- 
tion mingled with it. 7 

But this is cutting the queſtion without reſolving 
it. The object of the preſent enquiry is not, whe- 
ther we ſhould always ſpeak the truth, but whe- 
ther we are at all times equally obliged to it; and, 
on the definition before recited, ſuppoſing we are 
not, how to diſtinguiſh thoſe caſes where the truth 

is 
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is rigourouſly due, from thoſe we may be ſilent on 


without injuſtice, or diſguiſe without lying: for 1 


have found that ſuch caſes really exiſt, It remains, 
therefore, to diſcover a certain rule, by which we 
may judge, and determine between them. 


But whence extract this rule, and the evidence 
of its infallibility ? In all difficult queſtions like 


the preſent, relating to morality, I have always 
found it ſafer to reſolve them by the dictates of my 
conſcience, than by the information of my reaſon. 
Never has moral inſtinct deceived me, having 


maintained until now its purity in my heart ſuffi- 
ciently to authorize this reliance; and if it has 
ſometimes been ſilent in the preſence of my paſ- 
ſions, has regained its empire over them in my re- 
collections, where I judge myſelf with as much 
ſeverity, as, perhaps, I ſhall be at che * the: 


Sovereign Judge of all. 


#- 


\ Deciding on diſcourſes from the effects they pro- 


duce, is a method very liable to error; ſor, exclu- 


five of the conſideration that theſe effects are not 


always ſufficiently obvious, they vary to infinity, 


with the circumſtances that produce them: we 


ſhould endeavour, therefore, to weigh the inten- 
tion of the ſpeaker, and determine the degree of 
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malice or benevolence they contain. To advance 
an untruth, is not to lie, except it is done with an 
intention to deceive, and even that intention, far 
from being always attended by a miſchievous de- 
ſign, has ſometimes a quite contrary tendency. 
But to render a lie innocent, it is not ſufficient 
there ſhould be no injury intended; a fixed per- 
ſuaſion ſhould be obtained, that the miſtake into 
which we lead the perſon our diſcourſe is directed 
to, can be of no poſſible detriment either to him 
or any other: but it is difficult to obtain this certi- 
tude, conſequently it is very ſeldom that a lie can 
be innocent. To lie for ſelf- advantage is impoſe 
ture; to lie for the emolument of another is fraud; 
to be guilty of a falſehood that may do harm is 
calumny, which is the worſt kind of lying; and to 
advance an untruth, without profit or prejudice 
either tg ourſelves or others, is not lying, but 
fiction. 


Fictions which have a moral tendency are called 
apologues or fables; and as their deſign is only to 
convey ſome uſeful truth under ſtriking and agree- 
able ſimilitudes, it is not neceſſary to preſerve even 
the appearance of reality, and he who invents and 
relates a fable as ſuch, does not lie in any reſpect. 


There 


* 1 & 


There are other fictions purely idle, ſuch as the 
greater part of our novels and tales, which, with- 
out containing any real inſtruction, aim only at 
amuſement. A judgment ſhould be formed of 
theſe from the apparent intention of the author; 
but when publiſhed under an aſſurance of being 
real facts, it is impoſſible to give any other name 
than direct lies; meantime, who ever ſcrupled- 
being guilty of theſe falſities? Or, who ever 
ſeriouſly reproached any one with them as a crime? 
Suppoſe, for example, there is ſome moral purpoſe 
in the Temple de Gnide, that object is ſecured and 
vitiated by voluptuous deſcriptions and ſeducing 
images, which the author has endeavoured to var- 
niſh over. with an affectation of modeſty. He pre- 
tends this work was tranſlated from a Greek ma- 
nuſcript, giving ſuch a hiſtory of its diſcovery as 
he thought moſt likely to impoſe it on higeaderg- 
for a truth; and if this is not a direct lie, let any? 
one inform me what is? Vet. no one ever thought 
of reproaching this author with it as a crime, or- 
treating him as an impoſture.! : 


It will be ſaid, this was but a pleaſantry; that: 
in making this affirmation he never expected to be 
believed, and that the Public never entertained any 
doubt but he was the inventor of this Greek work,, 

| M.6 which: 
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which he pretends only to have tranſlated, Tan- 
ſwer, that ſuch a pleaſantry without object, would 
have been a very childiſh amuſement; that a liar 
is no leſs guilty of falſchood becauſe his. lie is uni- 
verſally diſcovered: that we ſhould diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the enlightened part of the Public, and the 
multitude of ſimple, credulous readers, on whom. 
the hiſtory of this manuſeript, related by a grave. 
author with an air of ſeriouſneſs, has really im- 
poſed, and who drink that poiſon, without ſcruple 
from an antique vaſe, which they. would have re- - 
jected had it been offered in a modern cup. 
Whether theſe diſtinRions. are to be found in: 
any book is immaterial, their exiſtence is not leſs, 
real in the heart of every man who is in earneſt, 
with himſelf, and 'will not indulge in any thing his, 
conſcienge-can reproach him with; for the inven- 
tion of what. is. merely advantageous: to ourſelves 
is not leſs a lie than if it tended to the diſadvantage _ 
of our neighbour,.though the caſes are not equally. 
criminal. To procure. an advantage for any one 
which he has no right to enjoy, is to ſubvert the 
order of juſtice, Falſely,to attribute, to ourſelves, , 
or others, any action, from which praiſe or blame, 
inculpation or exculpation may enſue, is to be 
guilty of injuſtice; then, every thing contrary to 
truth, 
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Guts which- tends to the ſubverſion of juſtice, is 

a lie, and this is the preciſe boundary of that vice; 
but that which is not truth, yet has no kind of in- | 
fluence on natural juſtice, is only fiction; and I. 
muſt confeſs, that whoever. reproaches himſelf with 
ſimple fiction as being guilty of a lie, has a con- 
ſcience more delicate than mine. 


Thoſe which are called TOR” -natured, or obliging 

falſchoods, are, notwithſtanding, real lies; becauſe. 
an impoſition, whether to the advantage of our- 
ſelves or others, is not leſs unjuſt than an impoſi- 
tion of a contrary. tendency. . That a man who he- 
ſtows either praiſe or blame contrary to truth, is. 
guilty of a falſehood, when any real perſon is 
ſpoken of; but if imaginary beings only are con- 
cerned, he is at liberty to ſay what he pleaſes, with- | 
out being guilty of a lie; provided he does not un- 
dertake to decide on the morality of the imaginary 
facts, and forms no falſe concluſion, for then if he does 
not lie in regard to facts, he lies againſt moral 
truth, which is an hundred times more reſpectable. 


| * 

I have ſeen thoſe whom the world calls people of 
veracity, whoſe regard to truth amounted orly to 
being ſcrupulouſly exact in frivolous converſations, . 
ſuch as * wich the utmoſt exactitude every, 


circumſtance 
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circumſtance of time, place, and perſons, not per- 


mitting themſelves the leaſt latitude for fiction, or 
a ſingle circumſtance to be embelliſhed or exagge- 
rated. In every particular where their intereſt is 
not concerned, they maintain an inviolable fidelity 
in their relations; but let any ſubject be ſtarted by 
which any advantage may be obtained, every art is 
employed to repreſent things in the moſt favourable 
light, and ſhould downright lies appear neceſlary, 
if they abſtain from telling them, they take care to 
act in ſuch a manner, that others may adopt erro- 
neous opinions, without their ſuffering the imputa- 
tion of. falſehood, and. thus, when prudence takes: 
the oppoſite ſide, bid adieu to veracity. 


The man of real veracity purſues a direct con- 
trary gourſe: in things perfectly indifferent, he 
pays little regard to that exactitude which the other 
claſs ſo much pride themſelves on; he makes no 


ſcruple of amuſing a company by feigned relations, 


from whence no unjuſt coneluſion can be drawn, 
either for or againſt any perſon, dead or living; 
but every converſation which might unjuſtly pro- 
duce good or evil, profit or loſs, eſteem or diſdain. 
for any one, he conſiders as a lie, which is never 


ſuffered to take poſſeſſion of his heart, his lips, or 


his pen. Hei is of ſtrict veracity, even in oppoſt- 
tion 
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tion to his intereſt, though he in himſelf little 
on maintaing it in idle converſation. He is of 
ſtrict veracity, becauſe he never ſeeks to deceive, 
but is as firm to the truth that condemns, as to- 
that which honours him, never attempting impo- 
ſition, either for his own advantage, or to the de- IP | 
triment of his enemies. The difference, then, be- 
tween the man of. real veracity, and he who only 
puts on the appearance of it, is,. that the latter is- 
moſt rigorouſly punctual to that truth which coſts 
him nothing, but no farther :: while the former 


never adheres ſo pertinaciouſly to his veracity as 
when ſacrificing his intereſt to the love of it. 


But it will be ſaid, how can this relaxation, in 
regard to indifferent concerns, be conſiſtent with 
that ardent love of truth,. which I make the prin- 
cipal diſtinction of the man of real veracity ? Is not 
this love of truth contaminated in admitting ſueh 
an alloy? No; it is pure and ſincere; it is an 
emanation from the love of juſtice, which would 
ſcorn to be falſe, though frequently fictitious. 
Juſtice and truth, in his idea, are ſynonimous 
terms, which he uſes indifferently. The holy. 
truth, which his heart adores, conſiſts not in fri- 

| volous 3 or in indifferent actions, but in 
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rendering every one what is actually his due, 
whether it may be imputations favourable or unfa- 
vourable, either retributions of honour or ſhame, 
praiſe or diſapprobation. He ſcorns to do his neigh- 

bour the ſlighteſt wrong, either from ill-will, or 


for his own emolument; his love of equity prevents 


the former, nor would his conſcience ſuffer him to 
appropriate to his own uſe what belongs to an- 
other. He is ever moſt anxious to preſerve the 
eſteem of his own heart, it is the ſatisfaction he can 
leaſt bear to part with, and he would feel a loſs on 
acquiring the approbation of the whole world, at 
the expence of his own. He will lie, then, ſome- 
times, in things indifferent, without ſcruple or 
conſciouſneſs of acting wrong; but never to the 
detriment, or advantage of his neighbour, or of. 
himſelf. In every thing that concerns hiſtorical 
truth, in all that reſpects the conduct of mankind, 
Juſtice, ſocial intercourſe, or uſeful knowledge, he 


will, to the utmoſt of his abilities, keep both him- 


ſelf and others from error; and beyond this, he 
cannot conceive the exiſtence of a lie. If the 
Temple de Gnide.is a uſeful work, the account of 
the Greek manuſcript is an innocen: fiction; if 
the work has an immoral tendency, it is an unjuſ- 


tihable falſchood, _ 


1 


Such 
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Such were the rules my conſcience eſtabliſhed 
with regard to truth and lying; but I felt, on ex- 
amination, that I had followed theſe rules in- 
ſtinctively, before they were approved by my rea- 
ſon, moral inftin& having ever made the applica- 
tion. That criminal lie of which poor Marion be- 
came the victim, was followed by inextinguiſhable 
remorſe, which ſecured me for the reſt of my life, 
not only from all lies of equal turpitude, but from 
all thoſe (of whatever kind they might be) that 
could poſſibly affect the intereſt or reputation of 
another. By this general excluſion I have avoided 
the neceſſity of weighing whether the good which 
might follow a deviation from truth, was greater 
than the evil; for in thus marking the preciſe 
limits of lying, 1 have equally excluded miſchievous 
or good-natured untruths, and regarding both as 
culpable, have forbid myſelf the uſe of either. 
In this particular, as in moſt others, my diſpo- 
ſition has greatly influenced my, maxims, or, ra- 
ther my habits; for I was never governed by 
rules, having ever followed the guidance of natu- 
ral impulſe, Never did a premeditated lie take 
poſſeſſion of my thoughts, never did I lie for my 
intereſ, though frequently from ſhame, to extri- 
cate. myſelf from embarraſſment, in things utterly, 
indifferent 
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indifferent, or, at leaſt, only intereſting to myſelf; 


when having a converſation to ſuſtain, the tardi- 
neſs of my ideas rendered my diſcourſe unenter- 


taining, and obliged me to have recourſe to fiction, 


which might furniſh ſomething to ſay. When it 
was neceflary to ſpeak, and amuſing truths did not 
preſent themſelves to my mind, I made uſe of fic- 
tion rather than remain ſilent > but, in ihe inven- 
tion of theſe fables, I took every poſſible precaution: 
that they ſhould not be lies; that is to ſay, that 
they ſhonld neither wound juſtice, or interfere 


with that truth we owe to our neighbour, confining. 


thoſe diſcourſes to a kind of fiction indifferent to 
myſelf and all mankind. I attempted to ſubſtitute 


moral poſſibilities in the place of moral facts; to. 


repreſent the natural affections of the human heart, 
and draw ſome uſeſul inſtruction from them; in 
one word, to invent moral tales and apologues ; but 
it required more preſence of mind, and facility of 
expreſſion, than ever I poſſeſſed, to turn the fami- 
Har chat of converſation into. uſeful inſtruction; 
its courſe, being too rapid for my ideas, forced me, 


generally, to ſpeak before I thought, and by this 


means to utter ridiculous follies, which my reaſon 
diſapproved, and my heart rejected, at the very 
moment. they were * my lips, but which, 

| continually 
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eontinually preceding my judgment, could not t te. 
reformed by its cenſures. 


It is, likewiſe, from this ſudden irreſiſtible im- 
pulſe of conſtitution, that in circumſtances entirely 
unforeſeen, ſhame and timidity frequently force 
lies from me, without my: will having any part in 
them, being produced by the neceflity of an in- 
ſtant reply. The profound impreſſion of the wrong 
done to poor Marion, is ſufficient to reſtrain any 
that might be injurious to others, but not to pre- 
vent thoſe which ſerve to extricate me from embar- 
raſſment, when none but myſelf is concerned, 
though not leſs contrary to my conſcience and 
principles, than thoſe which might influence is 
fate of others. | 8 

I call Heaven to witneſs, that if I could the next 
inſtant recall the lie that has excuſed, and declare 


the truth that would upbraid me, without doing 


myſelf an additional injury by ſuch manifeſt re- 
traction, I would do it gladly ; but the'ſhame of 
expoling myſelf thus evidently, forbids this ac- 
knowledgment, and I ſincerely repent my fault, 
without having the power to repair it. One ex- 
ample will explain this better than all I can fay,, . 
and ſhew that 1 neither lie from intereſt or ſelf- 

love, 
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love, {till leſs from any miſchievous intentios ; but 
merely from embarraſſment and falſe ſhame, though 
frequently_conſcious that the lie is obvious, with- 
out even that conſideration having 14 2225 to pres 


f 


vent it. 


Sometime ago M. F **# perſuaded (contrary 
to my uſual cuſtom) to bring my wife, and join 
with him and M. B*** ina friendly dinner, which 
was provided for us at Mrs. x s, the tayern- 
keeper, who, was invited to dine with us, as were 
her two daughters. While we were at table, the 
eldeſt of theſe, who had lately been married, and was 
now with child. . * looking in my face, aſked me, 
ſuddenly, whether I ever had any children? J an- 
ſwered with confuſion, that I had not that happi- 
neſs; on which, ſmiling maliciouſſy, ſhe looked 
round at the company, in a J WAY, that ſufficiently 
expreſſed her meaning. 


— 


It is evident this was not the anſwer I. ſhould 
have wiſhed to make, even had I meant to deceive 
them, for I plainly ſaw by the looks of the company 
that my anſwer would not change their opinion in 
this artet. The negative I gave this queſtion 


* Theſe points indicate ſome works which were not legible in 
the manuſcri pt. H Editor, 5 


\ 


Was. 
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| Was expected; nay it was propoſed on purpoſe to 
enjoy the ſatisfaction of making me lie, and I was 
not ſo ſtupid as not to perceive this. I wo minutes 
after, the following anſwer, which I ſhould have 7 
returned, preſented itſelf to my mind. This is 4 1 
5 very ſtrange que 2 mn from a young woman, to a man | 
10h remained a batchelr till his old age. Had I 
_ ſpoke thus, without lying, or making any avowal, 
| I ſhould have had no cauſe to bluſh, fince 1 ſhould 
bave had the laughers on my fide, with the ſatiſ- 
faction of having given her a kind of leſſon, which 
might have taught her to be more cautious in queſ- 


tioning me impertinently. But I let this opportu 
nity {lip ; indeed I ſeldom ſay what I ought, uſual- 
ly blundering on the contrary. It is certain, in 


this inſtance, that neither my judgment or will, 
_ dictated the anſwer Þ returned, which was the 


mechanical effect of my embarraſſment. For- 
merly, 1 was leſs ſenſible of this ſhame, avowing 
my faults with more frankneſs than confuſion; be- 
cauſe I made no doubt, but the ſorrow for them, 


which I felt ſo ſtrongly, would be perceived; but 


the eye of malignity wounds and diſconcerts me, 
as my unhappineſs encreaſes I become more fear- 
ful, and never did I venture on a lie but from 
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I was never more ſenſible of my natural averſion 
to falſehood than while writing my Confeſſions, for 
then temptations to this vice were ſtrong and fre- 
quent, had my diſpoſition inclined that way; but 
far from having concealed or uſed diflimulation in 
any particular T had to charge myſelf with, by a 
turn of mind I find it difficult to deſcribe, and which 
proceeded, perhaps, from my diſlike to every ſpecies 
of imitation, I rather found myſelf inclined to err in 
a contrary ſenſe, by accuſing myſelf too ſeverely, than 
by covering my faults with too much indulgence; 
and my conſcience aſſures me, that one day I ſhall 
be judged with more lenity than I have already 
dealt to myſelf. Yes, I aver with a noble elevation 


of ſoul, that I carried veracity and freedom as far, 


or I dare believe farther, in that work, than ever 
man did; for feeling that the good outweighed 
the evil, I was proud to divulge all; accordingly 
nothing was concealed. | 


I have never ſaid leſs than the truth, I have 
ſometimes ſaid more, not in regard to facts, but the 
feelings they produced; and this kind of falſehood 
was rather an effect of the delirium of imagination, 
than an act of my will. I do wrong even to call 
this falſchood, for none of theſe additions deſerve 
that name. I wrote my Confeſſions in my old age, 

alter 


— 
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V 


after having been diſguſted with the vain pleaſures 


of life, which I had lightly ran over, and which my 
heart felt the ir.ſufficiency of. I wrote from me- 
mory; this frequently failed me, or furniſhed but 
imperfect ideas; I was obliged therefore to fill up 
theſe chaſms by the aſſiſtance of imagination, which 


never contradicted reality. I loved to dwell on the 


happy moments of my life, and ſometimes to em- 
belliſh them with ornaments, which tender regret 
for their loſs ſupplied me with. I repreſented thoſe 
things which* had eſcaped my memory, as I was 


perſuaded they had been, and perhaps, as they 


really were; but never different from what I recol- 
leRed of them. I might give truth ſome borrowed 
charms, but never did J put lies in the place of it, 
in order to palliate my vices r enhance my 
virtues, 

If, ſometimes, by an involuntary motion, while 
painting myſelf in profile, I have exhibited that {ide 


which was leaſt deformed, theſe concealments have 


been fully compenſated by others more extraordi- 
nary, by which I have frequently concealed graces 
more carefully than defects. This is a ſingularity 


in my diſpoſition which mankind will be very 


pardonable in diſbelieving; but which, however 


incredible, is no leſs true. I have often ex- 


poſed 
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poſed my faults in all their turpitude; but I have 


ſeldom related what was praiſe-worthy with every 


poſſible advantage, and I have ſometimes ſurpreſſed 
altogether what ſeemed to give me too much 
' honour, leſt, inſtead of writing my Confeſſions, I 
ſhould ſeem to have been writing my panegyric. [ 
have deſcribed my early youth without dwelling 
on thoſe happy qualities with which my heart was 
endowed, and even ſometimes concealing facts 
which would have put them beyond doubt. I now 
recollect two in particular, both which occurred 
while writing my Confeſſions, that I omitted them 
for the above mentioned reaſon. 


I went almoſt every Sunday to paſs the day at 
Paques with Monſieur Fazy, who had married one 
of my aunts, and who had a manufactory there of 
India-ſtuffs. I was one day in the calendering 
room, looking at the braſs rollers, whoſe brightneſs 
took my attention and tempted me to rub my 


fingers on them; when young Fazy, having got 


into che wheel, gave it about the eight of a turn, 
ſo ſuddenly, that the rollers caught the ends of two 
of my fingers and cruſhed them. I ſereamed out, 
and Fazy inſtantly turned back the machine; but 
my nails continued on the cylinder, and the blood 


ran from my fingers. Fazy cried out with fright, 
| | haſtened 
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N from the wheel, embraced me, conj uring 


me to ceaſe my cries, or he ſheuld be undone. In 
the height of my anguiſh, his uneaſineſs affected 
me; I was ſilent; we went to the .carp pond» 
where he helped to waſh my fingers, and ſtop the 


blood with ſome moſs. He begged me with tears 


not to accuſe him; I promiſed him I would not, 
and kept my word as well, that twenty years after, 
nobody knew by what accident my fingers had 
been ſcarred, for they ever remained ſo, I was 
obliged to keep my bed for three weeks on this ac- 
count; it was more than two months before I was 
able to uſe my hand, and when any one enquired 
how I came by this hurt, I faid a great ſtone had 
fallen on my fingers, and cruſhed them. 


Magnanima menzögna! or = e il vero 
Si bello che ſi * A te preporre ? 


One circumſtance, hare that a this ac- 
cident, rendered it very vexatious ; it h pened to 
be at the time they were teaching the citizens their 
exerciſe ; they had formed a rank with three other 
boys, who, with myfelf, in our unifagms, were to 
exerciſe in the company which belonged to our 
quarter of the town, and I had the mortification to 


heat the drum paſs under my window, a'*-nded 
Vor. II. | N by 


8 - 
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by my three companions, while L was conked to 
my bed. 


The other inſtance is ſimilar, but happened 
| when J was ſomething older. 


J was at Plain-Palais with one of my acquaint- 
ance, whoſe name was Plince, playing a game at 
mall, Happening to quarrel in our game, we 
fought, and during the combat, he gave me a 
blow on the head with the mall, fo well applied, 
that, with a little more ſtrength, it muſt have fplit 
my ſkull. I inſtantly fell, and never in my life 
was witneſs of ſuch violent agitation as this poor 
boy expreſſed on ſeeing the blood run down my 
hair. He thought I was killed, threw himſelf on 
me and burſting into tears, even ſhrieked out 
with anguiſh. I embraced him, as well as I was 
able, mingling my tears with his, being ſenſible of 
an emotion that was not without its charms. At 
length he endeavoured to ſtop the blood, which 
yet continued to run, and finding we could not-ef- 
fect this with our handkerchiefs, he took me to his 
mother, who had alittle garden juſt by. This good 
lady could hardly ſupport herſelf on ſeeing me in 
chis condition; ſhe retained ſtrength enough, how- 

| ever, 
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ever, to adminiſter the aſſiſtance I ſtood in need ok, 
and after having fomented my wound, dreſſed it 


with lilies ſteeped in brandy, which is reckoned an 
excellent vulnerary, and is much uſed in that 


country. Her tears, and thoſe of her ſon, penex - 
trated my heart to ſuch a degree, that for a long 


time after, I looked on her as my mother, and 
him and my brother; till after having been abſent 
fome years, I gradually forgot them. 


I was as ſecret in this inſtance as I had been in 
the former, and an hundred cirumſtances of this 


kind have happened in my life, which I was not 


tempted to ſpeak of in my Confeſſions; ſo little 


did I endeavour to make the molt advantage of 
thoſe good qualities I felt in my character. No; 


whenever I ſpoke contrary to known truth, it was 
in things that were utterly indifferent, and proceeded 


from the difficulty I found in expreſhng my 


thoughts, or the pleaſure of writing, andnot from 


any intereſted motive, or to the prejudice of any 
perſon ; and whoever will be at the pains of reading 
my Confeſſions impartially, if that ſhould ever be 
the caſe, will find that thoſe particulars which I 
have avowed are more humiliating and difficult to 
be acknowledged than many of greater atrocity, 
but leſs diſgraceful, and which 1 have not con-? 


| N2 felted, 
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felled, becauſe I never, with intention, Comtiitted 


them. 


It follows from all theſe reflections, that the 
profeſſion of veracity I had made was rather 
founded on my own ſentiments of uprightneſs and 
equity than on the nature of things, and that in my 
practice I have rather followed the dictates of my 
conſcience than any abſtract notions of truth and 
falſehood. I have often invented fables, but ſel- 
dom lied. By following theſe principles, I have 
often given my enemies advantage over me, hut 
have done no wrong to any one, nor have J attri- 
buted more merit to myſelf than was my due. It 


ſeems to me, that truth is only a virtue when con- 


ſidered in this light; in other reſpects, it is only. a 
metaphyſical ſtudy, from which neither good or 
evil can reſult. 


I do not, however, feel my heart ſufficiently ſa- 
tisfied to believe myſelf abſolutely irreprehenſible 
In weighing ſo carefully what I owed to others, 
have I ſufficiently examined what I owed to my- 
ſelf? If we ſhould be juit to our neighbour, we 


_ certainly ſhould be ſo to ourſelves ; it is an homage 
2 Which every honeſt man ſhould pay to his own 


„ When I ſupplied the barrenneſs of my 
_ converſation 


F 
5 convert with innocent fiction, I was certainly 
wrong, becauſe we ought never to diſgrace our- 
ſelves in order to amuſe others; and when car= 
ried away by the pleaſure of writing, I added to- 
reality invented ornaments, I was ſtill more 
blameable, ſince to decorate truth with fables, is 
in fact to disfigure i it. 
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was the motto I had choſen, Which obliged me |: 
more than any other man to a ſtrict adherence ta | | 
truth; it was not ſufficient, therefore, that I bl 
ſhould facrifice my intereſt and inclinations, E ll 
ſhould likewiſe have conquered my weakneſs and | 7 
natural timidity, I ſhould have ſhewn courage and | 1 


ſtrength on all occaſions, and fiction or fable ſuould 
never have eſcaped the lips or pen. which were par- 
ticularly conſecrated to truth. Thus 1 ſhould have 
reſolved, when I adopted that proud device, and. 
this ſhould have been continually in my remem- 
brance while I dared to bear it. Never did pre» 
meditated falſchood dictate my deviations from 
truth, they ever aroſe from weakneſs; though E 
confeſs this is a bad excuſe. A weak ſoul finds 
ſufficient difficulty in abſtaining from vice; but 
it is arrogance and temerity for it to make profeſs 
Lon of heroic virtues. : 


N 3, Peha 
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Perhaps theſe reflections would never have oe- 
curred, had not the Abbe R#**# ſuggeſted them. 
It is very late, doubtleſs, to put them in practice; 


but it is not too late to be convinced of my errors, 
and to rectify my will: henceforward, that is all 


that depends on me; but on this, and every other 
ſimilar occaſion, the maxim of Solon is applicable 
to all ages, and it is never too late to learn, even 
from our enemies, to be n —_— and unpre- 


y ſuming. 
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O F all the places I have inhabited (and I have 


been in ſome that were delightful) none ever ren- 
dered me ſo truly happy, or left ſueh pleaſing im- 
preſſions on. my memory, as the Iſland of Saint 
Pierre, in the Lake of Bienne. This little iſland, 

which is called at Neufchzt-l the Iſle of La Motte, 


is little known, even in Switzerland, no traveller, 


that I recollect, having mentioned it; notwith- 


ſtanding it is very agreeable, and peculiarly calcu- 


lated for the happineſs of a man who loves to cir- 
1 cumſcribe 


* 


T f 


cumſcribe his ſteps : for trough I am, perhaps, the | 


only one in the world to whom Fate has given law 
in that particular, I cannot believe I am the only 
perſon who poſſeſſes ſo natural a taſte, though, to 
the preſent moment, IL have never happened to 
meet with any one of that diſpoſition. 3 


The banks of the Lake of Bienne are more wild 
an romantic even than thoſe of the Lake of Ge- 
neva, ſince the rocks and woods approach nearer 
to the edge of the water, and in other reſpects are 
no leſs delightful. If well cultivated meadows 


and vineyards are not ſo numerous; if there are 
fewer towns and houſes, there is more natural ver- 


dure, fields, ſhady retreates and groves; in. a word, 
agreeable and well-contraſted objects more fre- 
quently preſent themſelves. As there is no commo- 
dious road on, theſe ſmiling banks for carriages, the 


country is little frequented by travellers; but is 


highly intoreſting to the contemplative philoſopher, 


who loves to ruminate at leiſure on the charms of - 


| Nature, while retiring into a filence broken only 


by the ery of eagles, the mingled warbling Ma- 


rious ſong- birds, or the ruſhing of torrents which 
precipitate themſelves from the ſurrounding moun- 


tains. This beautiful baſon, which is almoſt round, 
contains near its centre, two ſmall iſlands.; ; one, 
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41 
cultivated and inhabited, which is about half 2 


league in circumference ; the other, fmaller, de- 


ſert and wild, which will in time be totally de- 


ſtroyed, from the tranſportation of earth, which is 


continually being removed to repair the devaſta- 
tion made by the waves and ftorms on the larger 
one. Thus, in every inſtance, the ſubſtance of 
the weak is employed to give additional ftrength 


to the powerful. There is but one houſe at this 


place, which is large, agreeable, and commodious, 
this belongs to the hoſpital of Berne, as does the 
whole iſland, and is inhabited by the Steward of 
this eflate, his family and domeftics ; who has 


poultry in abundance, a dove-houſe, fiſh-ponds, 
- &c. The iſland, though ſmall, is ſo diverſified 


by its various products and aſpect, that it preſents a 


variety of proſpects; being proper for every kind 


of culture, you ſee alternately, fields, vineyards, 


_ orchards, and rich paſtures, ſhaded by groves of 


trees, and intermingled with ſhrubs of all kinds, 
which, from the vicinity of the water are kept 
perpetually freſh. A high terrace, planted with 
two rows of trees, runs the whole length of the 
iſland, and in the middle of this terrace a pretty 
faloon is erected, where the inhabitants from the 
neighbouring ſhores meet and dance on Sundays, 
during the vintage. In this iſland 1 took refuge. 

after 
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after the lapidation of Motiers, and found its ſitua- 
tion ſo delightful, and the life I led there ſo. con- 
formable to my humour, that I reſolved to end my 
days in this place, and had no inquietude, except a 


doubt, whether I ſhould be permitted to execute 


this project, which did not accord with that which 
carried me to England, for I already began to feel- 


that inclination, and thoſe preſentiments of future 
ſuffering which yet purſued me. I wiſhed this 
aſylum had been made my perpetual priſon, that I 
had been confined there for life, and deprived of: 


the power or hope of quitting it; cut off from all: 
communication with the reſt of the world, igno- 
rant of what paſſed: there, that I might forget its 
exiſtence, and that mine alſo be forgotten. 


I was permitted to paſs only two months in this: 


Hland, but I could have paſſed two years, a whole 


eternity there, without one moment's wearineſs, 


though I had, except Tereſa, no other company 
than the above mentioned Steward and his. family, 


who were all very good ſort of people, and nothing 
farther ; but that was preciſely what was ned 


for me. I reckon thefe two months as the moſt 
pleaſing part of my life; I was fo truly happy, that 


could have been ſatisſied with it daring my whole 


exiſtence, without a ſingle wiſh arifing in my ſoul . 
N 5. ; to- 
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to be that felicity for another kind of enjoy- 
—_——_ 5; $4 


What did this happineſs conſiſt of, and what was 


it I fo particularly enjoyed? I leave that to be 
gueſſed by the preſent generation, from the deſcrip- 
tion I ſhall give of it. Fhe precious far niente was 


the firſt and principal of theſe enjoyments, which I 


; indulged unto the utmoſt extent, and all I did dur- 


ing my reſidence there, was but the pleaſing and 
neceſſary occupation of a man devoted to indolence. 


T he hope that nothing more could be deviſed by 
my perſecutors than to leave me in this lonely ſpot, 
where I had willingly enſnared myſelf, which it 


was impoſſible for me to quit with privacy or with- 


out aſſi ſtance, and where I could have neither 
communication or correſpondence, but through the 
medium of thoſe who ſurrounded me. This in- 
ſpired me with expectation, of concluding my days 
in more tranquillity than I had hitherto paſted them, 
and the idea that I ſhould hahe time to ſettle all at 


re, occaſioned me to neglect every thing. Hur- 


ried there naked and alone, I ſucceſſively ſent for 
my wife, my books, and ſome other little neceſſaries, 


which 1 never had the pleaſure of unpacking, but 
left my cares and cheſts as they arrived, living on the 
05 
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ſpot where I hoped to conclude, my life, as in an 


inn, which I purpoſed to quit the next day. I 
found every thing here ſo perfectly to my mind, 
that to have made any change would have ſpoiled: 


all. One of my greateſt pleaſures was, to leave 


my books well packed, and to have no ink-ſtand, 


and on receiving any troubleſome letter, which I. 


was obliged to anſwer, I borrowed the Steward's, 
grumbling the whole time, and haſtening to return 


it, with the vain wiſh that I might have no more- . 


occaſion for pens or ink. Inſtead of ſtupid manu- 
ſcripts and muſty books, I filled my apartment with 
flowers and plants, for I was then in the firſt fer- 


vour of botany, which taſte the Doctor of Inver- ? 
nois had lately inſpired me with, and which pre- 


ſently became a paſſion. Rejecting, therefore, all 
laborious reſearches, I was only for ſtudies which 
ſuited an indolent life, and would furniſh amuſement. 
without much trouble. I undertook to compoſe 


the Flora Petrinſularis, and deſcribe all the plants of 


che iſland, without a ſingle exception, a detail ſuf- 
Ts have ee all the * of my ie | 


” 


*T; is ad that icextain e e ke on * 
zeſt of a lemon; I ſhould have written one on each. 
herb the field produced, on every kind of moſs that 
adhered to the trees, on each weed that covered and. 
; NU. BE adorned: 
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adorned the rocks; in ſhort, 1 deſigned that not a 
ſingle blade of graſs or vegetable atom ſhould 
eſcape an ample deſcription, | 


In conſequence of this noble reſolution, every 
morning after breakfaſt (which we partook of all 
tozether) I went, with a magnifying glaſs in my 
hand, and my Syſtema Nature under my arm, to 
viſit a certain portion of the iſland, which I had, 
for that purpoſe, divided into four parts, with an 
intention to explore them ſueceſſively in each ſea- 
fon of the year. Nothing can be more fingular 
than the delight and extacy I experienced on each 
obſervation of the ſtructure, organization, and ac- 
tion of the ſexual parts in the fructification of 
vegetables; which ſyſtem was hitherto abſolutely | . 
new to me. The diſtinction of generical charac- 
ters which I traced among common plants till. 
| others ſhould preſent themſelves, and which I had 

not before the leaſt conception of, charmed me be- 
yond meaſure. The long forked ſtamina of the 
Brune!le, the oþſeryations 1 made on thoſe of the 
nettle and pellitory, the exploſion of the fruit of 
the balſam-apple, and the bud of the box-tree, 'a 
thouſand little acts of fructification which I ob- 
WW ferved for the firſt time, overwhelmed me with de- 

| light; I was ready to run to every one and en- 


quire, - 


7% 1 

quire, whether they had ſeen the horns of the 
Brunelle, as Fontaine enquired if any one had ever 
read Habakkuk.. In two or three hours, I uſually 
returned with an ample proviſion—a ftock of 
amuſement for the employment of the afternoon at 
home, in caſe of rain. I employed the reſt of the 
morning, in going with the Steward, his wife, and 
'Fereſa, to ſee the huſbandmen, and obſerve the 
harveſt, uſually putting my hand to the work; 
and frequently, when the inhabitants of Berne 
came to viſit me, they found me perched up in a 
great tree, girded about with a ſack that I was filling 
with fruit, and which I afterwards let down by a 
cord. The exerciſe I had taken in the morning, 
and the good humour inſeparable from it, rendered 
reſt at dinner-time very agreeable, but when it 
was too long, and the fine weather invited me a 
abroad, I could not ſpare ſo much time, and while 
others were yet at table, I ſtole away, then leaping 
into the boat, rowed it to the middle of the Lake, 
and when the water was calm, laying at my whole 
length, with my eyes towards Heaven, let it drive 
ſlowly with the waters, ſometimes, for ſeveral 
hours, enjoying a thouſand pleaſing, though con- 
fuſed reveries, which, without any particular and 
fixed object, were, in my opinion, an hundred 
times preferable to what I had ever found among 
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the moſt delightful of what are called the pleafires 
of life. Sometimes on being informed by the de- 
clination of the Sun, that it was time to return 


home, I found myſelf ſo far from the iſland, that 
I was obliged to labour with my utmoſt ſtrength 
to reach it before night. | 


At other times, ies of paſſing my time on 
the water, I amuſed myſelf in walking along the 


verdant banks of the iſland, where the limpid wa- 


ters and refreſhing ſhades frequently invited me to 
bathe ; but one of my molt cuſtomary excurſions, 
was a voyage to the ſmall iſland, where T uſed to 
diſembark, and paſs the afternoon in extremely 


#1 circumſcribed walks, in the midſt of water-pepper, 


thiſtles, rook-ſtalk, and ſhrubs of every kind: 

Sometimes repoſing on the top of a ſandy hillock, 
covered with graſs, wild thyme, flowers, and even 
elover, which poſſibly had been ſown there for- 
merly, and was very proper nouriſhment for rab- 
bits, who might multiply there in peace, without 
fear for themſelves, or injury to any thing. I made 
this remark to the Steward, who ſent to Neuf- 
chatel for ſome rabbits, and went with great cere- 
mony, accompanied by his wife, one of his ſiſters; 
"Tereſa, and myſelf, to eſtabliſh them on this little 


iſland, which they VERA to people before my de- 
parture, 
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parture, and where, without doubt, they conti- 
nued to encreaſe, if they could ſuſtain the rigour 

of the winter. The planting of this little colony 
was a holiday, and the pilot of the Argonauts 
could not have been prouder of his office than I 
was on that occaſion, while taking the company 
and rabbits from the large to the ſmall iſland ; nor 
did I forget to remark, that the Steward's wife, 
who. was extremely apprehenſive of water, em- 
barked with confidence under my care, and 
ſhewed no 1. of fear during the paſſage. 5 


When the Lake * too muchfügitetes to per- 
mit my navigating it with ſafety, I paſſed the af- 
ternoon in walking through the iſland, herbalizing 
in all parts, or ſeating myſelf on ſome pleaſant ſo- 
litary ſpot, enjoyed at eaſe the charm of contem- 
plation. At other times, I gained the natural ter- 
races and heights of the iſland, from hence my 
eye ran over the magnificent and delightful pro- 
ſpect of the Lake and its ſnores, crowned on one 
ſide by the neighbouring mountains, exhibiting 
on the other a view of open and richly cultivated 
plains, beyond which the ſight was loſt among the 
bluiſh mountains which bounded the horizon. On 
the approach of night, I deſcended from theſe emi- 
nences, and, ſcated on the ſands at the edge of the 
| Lake, 
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Lake, or in ſome concealed retreat, where the 
roaring of the waves, and commotion of the waters 
faking my attention, chaced the idea of eyery 
other agitation from my foul, plunging it into de- 
licious reveries, during which night frequently 
ſtole on me unperceived. g 


The ebb and flow of the water, its continual 
noife, encreaſed at intervals by the wind, perpe- 
tually ftriking on the organs of fight and hearing, 
kept up thoſe inward ſenſations which my reveries 
almoſt extinguiſhed, juſt enough to make me ſen- 


ſible of my exiſtence, without the trouble of re- 


flection; and if at times ſome compariſons occurred. 
en the inſtability of worldly concerns, which were 
aptly compared to the troubled face of the waters, 
theſe light impreſſions were quickly effaced by the 


continued uniformity of the ſcene. Charmed, with- 


out any aQive concurrence of my ſoul, I felt my- 
ſelf fo powerfully attached to the ſpot, that when 
informed by night and the appointed ſignal, that 
it was time to return, I could not * it ne 


regret. 


After fupper, when the evening was fine, we 
walked all together on the terrace, and breathed” 
the freſh air from the Lake, or ſeated, in the 

pavilion, 


14% % . 


pavilion, laughed, chatted, or ſung ſome good old 
ſongs, which were preferable to the laboured com- 
poſition of our modern ones; and, at length, re- 
tired to reſt, content with the pleaſures of the day, 
and deſirous of ſpending the e one in a 


ſimilar manner. 


Thus paſſed my time, during my reſidence on 


this iſland, when not interrupted by unforeſeen 


and troubleſome viſitors. But what was there in 
all this ſufficiently attractive to excite in my heart 
regrets ſo lively, tender, and' durable, that after 


fifteen years, it is impoſſible to think of this be- 
loved habitation, without feeling myſelf in a man- 
ner tranſported thither by the ardour of my wiſhes? 


T have remarked during che vicifitudes of a long 
life, that the periods of ſweeteſt enjoyment, and 
moſt lively pleaſure, are not thoſe whoſe remem- 


brance wins and delights me moſt. Theſe mo- 


ments of delirium and paſſion, however charming 


they might be, appear from their vivacity itfelf, 


but as points thinly ſcattered along the line of life, 
being too detached and rapid to conſtitute any per- 
manent idea of felicity. The happineſs my heart 
regrets is not compoſed of fugitive moments, but 
is an uniform and laſting condition, which has 

nothin g 
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nothing raviſhing in itſelf, but whoſe continuation 


encreaſes the Charm, till at length it arrives at ſu- 


£ —_ felicity. 


Ai thing fluctuates on earth; nothing re- 
mains in a conſtant and laſting form, and thoſe af- 
fections which are attached to external things ne- 
ceſſarily change with their object. We are ever 
looking forward or backward, ruminating on what 
is paſt, and can return no more, or anticipating 
the future, which may never arrive; there is 


nothing ſolid to which the heart can attach itſelf, 
neither have we here below any pleaſures that are 


laſting. Permanent happineſs is, I fear, un- 
known, and ſcarcely is there an inſtant in our 
moſt lively enjoyments when the heart can truly 
fay, May this moment laſt for ever! How 
then can ſuch a fugitive ſtate be called happineſs, 


which leaves an uneaſy void in the heart, which 
ever prompts us to regret ſomething that is ae 
| W for the future? | 


But 155 there i is a ſtate where the foul. can . 
a hold ſirong enough to lean on ſecurely, to at- 


tach its whole being to, without a ſingle wiſh to 
recall the paſt or anticipate the future, where time 
appears a void, and the preſent is extended without 


: our 
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our noticing its duration, or tracing its ſucceſſion, 
without any idea of privation or enjoyment, plea- 
ſure or pain, deſire, fear, or ſenſation, except of 
our exiſtence, that ſentiment alone employing it, 
while this ſtate laſts, the perſon who feels it may 
call himſelf happy; not poſſeſſing an. imperfe& 
happineſs, poor and dependent, but a complete 


felicity, perfect and full, which leaves no wiſh or 


void j in the ſoul. 


Such is the fate in which I frequently found 
myſelf in the iſland of Saint Pierre, in my ſolitary 
reveries; Whether ſtretched in a boat which. I 
let float to the will of the waters, ſeated on the 
banks of the agitated Lake, on the borders of a 
beautiful river, or by a brook murmuring over its 
pebhned bottom. by 


%& 4 4 


conſiſt? In nothing beyond ourſelyes, nothing 


foreign to our own exiſtence, for while this ſtate. 


laſts (like the ſupreme) the enjoyment of that 


alone is ſufficient felicity. The conſciouſneſs of | 
exiſtence, diveſted of every other ſenſation, is a 


ſentiment of contentment and peace, which alone 
ſuffices to render it dear and ſatisfactory to whoever 
can put aa thoſe ſenſual and earthly affections 

which 
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which perpetually diſturb and n our terre- 
ſtrial felicity. 


But the 3 part of mankind, agitated by 


continual paſſions, are little acquainted with this 


ſtate, and having imperfectly enjoyed it, during a 
few inſtants, perhaps, thence form a very inade- 
quate idea, which prevents their feeling its worth. 
Perhaps it might not be convenient, in the pre- 
ſent order of things, that, loſt in pleaſing extacies, 


' mankind ſhould be diſguſted with an active life, 


ſince their multiplied wants have. preſcribed. it as a: 
duty. But an unfortunate being, cut off from 
human ſociety, who can no longer perform any 
thing uſeful here below, either for himſelf or 
others, may find in this Late a pleaſing conſola- 
tion, which neither fortune or man can de * 
him of. 


It is true that theſe conſolations cannot be felt 
by all minds, nor in all ſituations.. It is neceſſary 


that the heart ſhould be at peace, that no paſſion. 


ſhould ariſe to diſturb this calm; it requires not 
only a diſpoſition adapted, to-it on the part of. the. 
perſon who is to experience this felicity, but a 
concurrence of ſurrounding objects; neither an 


abſolute repoſe, or too much agitation, but an uni- 


form 
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Form and moderate diſpoſition, not ſubj ect to ſud- 
den guſts of paſſion, or utter deſpondency,— 
Without motion, life is but a lethargy ; but if the 
agitation is unequal, or too violent, it awakens 
our feelings, fixes them too much on external ob- 
jects, deftroys the pleaſure of the reverie, and, 
tearing us from ourſelves, inſtantly replaces us un- 
der the yoke of fortune and mankind, giving us back 
the ſenſation of our misfortunes. Abſolute reſt is 
productive of melancholy, and preſents the image 


of death; then the affiſtance of a cheerful imagi- 


a 


nation is neceſſary, which voluntarily preſents its 
aid tp thoſe on whom Heaven has beſtowed it, 
This degree of emotion, therefore, if not ſupplied 
by outward objects, ſhould ariſe from within our- 
ſelves; this leſſens our repoſe *tis true, but that 


portion which remains is an hundred times more 


agreeable; while light and pleaſing ſenſations, with- 
out harrowing up the ſoul, only (if I may uſe the 


.expreffion) graze lightly over its ſurface, no more 


being neceſſary than is juſt ſufficient to make us 
recollect ourſelves, while we forget our misfortunes, 
This kind of reverie may be enjoyed in every ſitua- 
tion where we can obtain tranquillity; and I have 
often thought that in the Baſtile, or in a dungeon, 
where no object ſtruck my ſight, I could enjoy 
agreeable contemplations. | 
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It muſt be allowed, theſe were more agreeably 
produced in a fertile, though ſolitary iſland, natu- 
rally circumſcribed and detached from the reſt of 


the world, where nothing but ſmiling objects pre- 


ſented themſelves, RE (ns painful remember- 
ances were recalled, and where the ſociety of a 
ſmall number of inhabitants was connected and 
pleaſing, without being ſufficiently intereſting to 
occupy me entirely; where, in fine, I could either 
give myſelf up for the whole day to thoſe occupa- 
tions which were moſt comfortable to my diſpoſi- 

tion, or to the moſt luxurious indolence. The 
occaſion was, doubtleſs, delightful, and a contem- 
plative mind that could even produce agreeable 
chimeras, when ſurrounded by diſpleaſing ob- 
jects, could enjoy itſelf completely when rreſented 


with a concurrence of every charm that could 


lrike the ſenſes with delight. Awaking from a 
long and charming reverie, beholding myſelf ſur- 


rounded by verdure, flowers, and birds, letting my 


eyes wander to the diſtant romantic ſhores and vaſt 


extent of cryſtalline waters, I connected 2 all thoſe 


pleaſing obies with my fictitious enjoyments, and 
returning by degrees to my reaſon, could ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſh the point of ſeparation between ideal 
and real delights; ſo much did every thing concur 
to * * happineſs of that quict ſolitary life 


1a 


i} 


| 


I led in this charming abode. Why cannot 1 res 


call it? Why cannot I go and finiſh my days in 


that peaceful iſle, without ever quitting it, or ſee- 


ing any inhabitant of the continent, who might once 


recall thoſe calamities of all kinds, which have been 
ſhowered on me during ſo many years? Delivered 
from all carthly paſſions which are engendered by 
the tumults of ſociety, my ſoul would frequently 
bound above its atmoſphere, and anticipate its com- 
munion with thoſe celeſtial intelligences whoſe 
number it ſhortly hopes to augment. I know man- 
kind will beware of affording ſo quiet an aſylum, 
but they cannot prevent me from' tranſporting my- 
ſelf each day on the wings of imagination to that 
happy ſpot, and enjoying, for ſome hours, the plea- 
ſure I taſted while I dwelt there. Was I on that 


iſland, my pleaſing reveries might be more conve- 


niently enjoyed; but if I can imagine myſelf there, 
is it not the ſame thing? It is frequently more; 
for in addition to abſtract and monotonous con- 
templation, I join every charming idea that could 
vivify the ſcene. Real objects frequently eſcape my 
ſenſes, during theſe extacies ; but the more profound 
my reveries, the more expreſſively they repreſent 


ideal ones. I am frequently in the midſt of theſe _ 


delights, and they appear even more charming than 


when 


Shen on the. iſland of Saint Pierre I actually be. 
held them, 


= The misfortune is, that as imagination cools, they 
{ | are repreſented with more difficulty, and are of 
ſhorter duration—Alas ! tis when we are about to 
i quit this mortal covering, that we are moſt embar- 
zalled 10 it. 
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Sc ARCELY have we a mechanical propenſity 
1 whoſe cauſe might not be traced in our hearts, if kr yi 


we knew how to ſearch for them. Yeſterday, in 
paſſing the new Boulevard, to herbalize along the 

ſide of the Bievre, next to Gentilly, I turned to the 
right, on approaching the Barriere d; E nfer, getting 
into the country on the road to Fontainbleau, and 
gaining the heights which border that little river. 
This walk was very indifferent in itſelf ; but recal- 


ling to my memory that [ had often mechanically 
4 taken 
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taken the ſame route, I ſought within myſelf for 
the cauſe, and could not help laughing on the * 
covery of 1 it, 


In one corner of the Boulevards, as you paſs the 
Barrier d' Enfer, a woman is daily ſtationed, dur- 
ing the ſummer, who ſells fruit, ptiſan; and ſmall 
loaves. This woman has a ſon, an agreeable boy, 
but lame, who hobbling on his crutches, aſks" cha- 
rity of the paſſers by with a tolerable good grace. I 
ſcraped a kind of acquaintance with this little fellow, 
and he never failed to pay his compliments as I 
paſſed by, which was always followed by my little 
gratuity. At firſt, I was pleaſed to ſee him, be- 
{towed my mite willingly, and continued to do fo. 
for ſome time with unabated ſatisfaction, often 
liſtening to, and exciting his little prattle, which J 
found very entertaining. This pleaſure became 
habitual, and found itſelf by degrees, I know not 
how, transformed into a kind of duty, which I 
ſoon felt the weight of, and particularly, as in the 
preliminary harangue, which one muſt liſten to, he 
never failed to call me repeatedly Monſieur Rouſ- 
ſeau, to demonſtrate that he knew me; but which 
informed me, on the contraay, that he knew” me 


no better than thoſe who had inſtructed him. 


From that time, I paſſed this ſpot leſs willingly, 
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and, at length, mechannically got into the habit of 


taking a round when I approached this eroſſway. 
On reflection, I diſcovered the reaſon of my con- 
duct, for nothing of all this had diſtinctly occurred 


till now. 


This obſer tation recalled ſucceſſively a multitude 
of others, which confirmed me in the opinion, that 


the true and primitive motives of the greater part 


of my actions, are not ſo clearly perceived by my- 
ſelf as I had ſuppoſed them, I know and feel, that 
to do good is the trueſt happineſs that the human 
heart can experience; but this happineſs has begn 
long ſince out of my reach, and it is not in fo 
miſerable ſtate as mine, that I can hope to ſelect 
one ſingle action that would be productive of real 
good. The greateſt care of thoſe who govern my 
fate having been, that every, thing in reſpe& to me 
ſhould bear a falſe deceitful appearance, a ſeeming 


_ virtuous motive, is no more than a lure, which 


they preſent in order to lead me into that ſnare 
which they have ſet to entangle me. I am fully 
ſenſible of this, and alſo that the only good. re- 


maining in my power is to abſtain from acting, 
for fear of doing ill, without intending or knowing 
it. ; | 


I have. 
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I have known happier moments, when following 
the emotions of my heart, I could ſometimes be- 
ſtow content on others; and I owe myſelf the ho- 
nourable teſtimony, that whenever I could enjoy 
that ſatisfaction, I found it more delightful than 
any other. This inclination was lively, true, 
pure, and nothing in my moſt ſecret thoughts ever 
contradicted it, though I have frequently felt the 
weight of thoſe benefits I conferred, by the chain 
of obligations they drew after them. On theſe oc- 
caſions the pleaſure diſappeared, and I no longer 
found in the continuation of my favours, that charm 
which had before delighted me; but inſtead of i 
a moſt infugpartablo conſtraint, 


During my ſhort-lived proſperity, numbers had 
recourſe to me, and never, in any fervice I could 
render them, did J once refuſe my aſſiſtance; but 
thoſe firſt benefits, beſtowed in the full effuſion of 
my heart, forged chains of ſucceſſive engagements 
which I could not foreſee, and whoſe weight I 
could not ſupport. My firſt ſervices were, in the 
opinion of thoſe who received them, an earneſt of 
many which were to follow, and whenever any un- 
fortunate circumſtance threw-on me the grapple of 
a benefit received, it was all over with me; this 
voluntary and free gift eſtabliſhed an indiſputable 
O 2 debt 
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debt in all thoſe emergencies which might occur 
hereafter, without inability itſelf being a ſufficient 
excuſe; and thus a very pleaſing and rational en- 
joyment was, in time, transformed into a bur- 
thenſome obligation. | 


Theſe chains, however, did not ſeem very 
Heavy to me while the public remained ignorant 
of them, and I lived in obſcurity ; but when once 
my writings had made my perſon known (a great 
fault, doubtleſs, but more than expiated by my 
misfortunes) I became the univerſal reſort of the 
unfortunate, or thoſe calling themſelves ſuch, of 
all adventurers who ſought a dupe, and of all thoſe 
who under cover of the great credit they pretended 
to attribute to me, endeavoured to profit by my 
eaſineſs. It was then 1 had occaſion to experience 
that every natural propenſity, not excepting even 

- benevolence itſelf, when carried to extremes, and 
practiſed in. ſociety without prudence or diſerimi- 
nation, change their nature, and frequently be- 
come as dangerous as they would be uſeful under 
proper regulation. So many cruel experiments 
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6 altered my diſpoſition by degrees; or rather, con- 
Nt fined it within proper limits, teaching me to follow- 
my inclination of doing good leſs blindly, or deny 
i - afliſtance, when it only ſerved to favour the wick- 
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edneſs of others. But I do not regret theſe morti- 
fications, ſince they procured me, by reflection, 
new lights on the knowledge of myſelf, and on the 
true motives of my conduct in a thouſand particu- 
lars, in which J had been uſually deceived. 


I have found, that in order to a good with 
ſatisfaction to myſelf, it is neceſſary I ſhould act 


with freedom; that the pleaſure a virtuous action 
ſhould beſtow, is loſt when once it becomes a duty, 
and that the preſſure of obligation is ſu Kcient to 
convert the moſt pleaſing enjoyment into an into- 
lerable burthen. This conviction hasgreatly mo- 
dified the opinion I long ſince had entertained of 
my own virtue; for there is none in following our 
inclinations, and doing good, becauſe it procures 
us ſatisfaction ; but in vanquiſhing our propenſi- 
ties when duty demands it, ever acting as that pre- 
ſeribes, which I have. known leſs how to perform 
than any man in the world, 


Born with a feeling and virtuous heart, carrying 
pity and commiſeration even to weakneſs, my foul 
exulting in every act of generoſity, I was humane, 
benevolent, and charitable, from inclination, and 
even through the influence of the paſſions ; my 
heart alone being intereſted. I ſhould have been 
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the beſt and moſt merciful of men, had I been the 


molt powerful, and to haye extinguiſhed in my 

breaſt every deſire of vengeance, it was only ne- 
ceſſary to have put revenge within my reach. I 
ſhould have been juſt without conſtraint, though 
in oppoſition to my intereſt; but, to the diſadvan- 
tage of perſons dear to me, I could never reſolve to 


be ſo. When my duty and heart were at variance, 


the former ſeldom gained the victory, unleſs for- 


bearance alone was neceſſary, then I was fre- 


quenly ſtrong; but to act from duty in oppoſition 
to inclination, I found impoſſible. Let duty, os 
even neceſſity, command, when my heart is ſilent 
my inclination is alſo deaf, and I cannot obey: I 
I ſee the evil that threatens, and let it arrive, inſtead 


of attempting to prevent it; I ſometimes make an 


effort, but it preſently tires me, and J find it im- 
poſſible to perſevere. Among the things I might 
eaſily perform, what I cannot do with pleafure, I 
find it in vain to attempt. Yet mote; conſtraint, 
though in inſtances which naturally accord with 
my diſpoſition, is ſufficient to deaden, and convert 


them into repugnance, or even averſion, if it acts 


too ſtrongly : this it was that rendered painful the 
good actions required of me, though I ſhould have 
performed them freely had they been undemanded. 


Unconſlrained benevolence is what I love to 


beſtow; 


E 


beſtow z but when thoſe who have received it, pre- 
tend to extort a continuation, under pain of their 
hatred, and make out an obligation of ever conti- 
nuing a benefactor, becauſe J once took pleaſure 
in being ſuch, from that moment conſtraint arriyes 
and inclination vaniſhes. What I tlien give into, 
is from weakneſs, of falſe ſhame; good will no 
longer ſubſiſts, and, far from applauding, I even 
reproach myſelf ſor acting thus i in oppoſition to, my 


feelings. 


1 knbw there is 4 kind of cbitratk, and ben of _ 
the moſt reaſonable kind, ſubſiſting between the 


benefactor and the obliged: it is a fort of ſociety 
which they form with ezch"Wher, more cloſely 
connected than that which generally unites man- 
kind, If the perſon obliged engages himſelf to 
gratitude, the benefactor engages, in the fame de- 
gree, to preſerve for the other, as long as he ſhall 
remain worthy of it, that good will he has thought 
fit to demonſtrate, and to renew thoſe acts of be- 
neficence as often as his abilities will permit, and 
they ſhould be required of him: thefe are the ex- 
preſs conditions and natural effects of that compact 
which is eſtabliſhed between them, The perfon 


who refuſes the firſt favour demanded of him, gives 


no right of CNN to the perſon refuſed ; but he 
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who will not repeat a favour formerly granted, 
fruſtrates a hope himſelf has authorized, deceiving 
and defeating an expectation he at firſt gave riſe to. 
This refuſal is thought more unjuſt and harſh than 
the firſt would have been, though equally pro- 
ceeding from that independence which the ſoul 
loves, and which it cannot renounce without diffi- 
culty. When I pay a debt, I fulfil a duty; when 


I beſtow a gift, I procure myſelf a ſatisfaction: 


the pleaſure. attending the former ariſes from habi. 


tual virtue, that which attends the latter, is a ſpon- 
taneous effect of nature, and of an inferior qua- 


lity. 


. After ſo many Melancholy experiments, I have 
learned to foreſee the conſequences which would 
reſult from following the firſt impulſe of my feel- , 
ings, and have frequently abſtained from a good 
action I had both will and ability to perform, from 
a dread of the obligation it might hereafter draw 
upon me, if I gave into it inconfiderately. I was 
nor always ſenſible of this fear; on the contrary, 
in my youth, I generally became attached to thoſe 
who received obligations from me, and frequently 
experienced a return of affection, founded more on 
gratitude than intereſt. But things have changed 
their appearance in this particular, as in moſt. 
| others, 
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others, ſince the commencement of my misfor- 
tunes. From that time, 1 have lived as in a new 


generation which bears no reſemblance to the for- 
mer; and my opinion in regard to others has ex- 


perienced as great a change as their's can poſſibly 


have done in reſpect to me. The very people I 
was acquainted with in the former, appear quite 
different in this latter generation, and (to uſe the 
expreſſion) have aſſimilated into it. Formerly, 
open, frank, and generous; then, as they now are, 
having changed with the times, and acted like the 
reſt. How, then, can I maintain the ſame opi- 
nion for thoſe who have adopted ſentiments quite 
contrary. to thoſe which gave riſe to it ? I do not 
hate mankind, becauſe I cannot feel hatred ; but 
it is impoſſible to refuſe them that diſdain they 
merit, or refrain from expreſſing my diſapproba- 
tion. 


Perhaps a greater change than was neceſſary has 


taken place even in myſelf, without my being ſen- 


ſible of it: but what man could remain unaltered 


in a ſituation ſimilar to mine, convinced by twenty 


years? experience, that all the happy diſpoſitions 
Nature had implanted in my heart, were turned 
by my deſtiny, or the contrivance of thoſe who 
direct it, to the prejudice of myſelf or others, and 

a5 can 
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can no longer look on a good action demanded of 
me, but as a ſnare under which ſome certain miſ- 


chief is concealed ? I am convinced, that whatever 


the effect might be, I ſhould no leſs have the me- 
rit of my good intentions; but the interior charm 
is no more, I feel nothing but indifference and 
apathy, for being perſuaded, that inſtead of doing 
an uſeful action, I am only duped, indignation and 
ſelf. love join the diſapprobation of my reaſon, in- 


ſpiring repugnance and averſion, inſtead of that 
candour and zeal J ſhould have felt in my natural 


ſtate of mind. 


There are adverſities which elevate and ſtrengthen 


the ſoul, but there are others which deaden and 


depreſs it, and of theſe J am the prey. Had there 
been any bad leaven in my ſoul, the fermentation 
might have been raiſed to exceſs, and made me 
frantic ; but in my preſent ſituation, it has only 
rendered me of no uſe in the world, being inca- 
pable of doing a good action for myſelf or others. 
I, therefore, abſtain from the endeavour; and this 
ſtate, which is only innocent becauſe unavoidable, 
makes me experience a kind of pleaſure in giving 
wholly without reproach, into the natural indo- 


| lence of my diſpoſition. I doubtleſs go too far 


when I avoid every occaſion of acting, even where 


I ſee 
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I ſee nothing but good can reſult from it; but con- 
vinced that I am not permitted to view chings as 
they really are, I abſtain from judging by appear- 
ances, and whatever lure is thrown over any ar- 
guments for acting, their being put iu my way, is 
ſuffeient to convince me they are fallacious. 


Even from infancy, my deſtiny ſeems to have 
fpread the firſt ſnare which fo long fince rendered 
me liable to fall into others. Born the moſt cre- 
dulous of men, during a period-of forty years, my 
natural confidence was never once deceived: Fall- 
ing ſuddenly among a different order of beings, 1 
gave into a thouſand ſnares without once ſuſpecting 
them, and twenty years“ experience has ſcarcely 
fufficed to acquaint me with my fate. At lengt F 
convinced that the demonſtrations of regard and 
friendſhip they laviſhed on me, were only falſe- 
hood and deceit, I paſſed rapidly to the oppofite 
extreme; for when once we have quitted the na- 
tural bias of our inclinations, no bounds contain 
us. From that time, I was diſguſted with man- 
kind, and my will, coinciding with their's in this 
reſpect, held me at a greater diſtance from the 
world than all their machinations. . | 
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Do all they can, my repugnance can never 
amount to averſion. When J conſider the depend- 
ance under which they have placed themſelves to 
me, that I might remain equally dependent on 
them, they inſpire me with real pity. If I am not 
unhappy, they are fo, nor do I ever contemplate 
this ſubject, without finding their condition truly 
lamentable. Pride, perhaps, has ſome influence 
over my own feelings ; conſcious ſuperiority for- 
| bids my hatred; they may excite my diſdain, but 
it can go no farther; in ſhort, I love myſelf too 
well to admit of hatred for any one; that would 
be cloſing, contracting my exiſtence, which I ra- 
ther wiſh to extend over the whole univerſe. 


I had much rather fly than hate mankind. Their 
aſpect ſtrikes my ſenſes, and through them my 
heart, with impreflions which a thouſand cruel 
_ circumſtances render painful; but the uneafineſs 
ceaſes the moment the object that cauſed it diſap-= 
pears. While preſent, I think of them in ſpite 
of myſelf, but neyer by means of recollection, and 
when abſent they are as if they did not exiſt, 


They are only indifferent in what relates to my- 


lf; for when others are concerned, they yet inte- 
= reſt 
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reſt and move me, like the characters of a drama 
which I ſee repreſented on the ſtage; for to render 
juſtice indifferent to me, my moral being muſt be 
annihilated. Scenes of injuſtice and wickedneſs 
yet make my blood boil with anger, while acts of 
virtue, in which neither affectation or oftentation 
appear, make me even tremble with delight, and 
draw tears of ſatisfaction from my eyes. But then 
it is neceſſary I ſhould fee and be convinced of 
their reality, fince after what I have experienced, 
truſting report, or the judgment of —_ would 
| be madneſs. 


If my perſon and features were as much un- 
known to mankind as my diſpoſition and temper, 
I ſhould yet live quietly among them, and their 
ſociety might even be pleaſing, while I remaineda 
perfect ſtranger. Given up without conſtraint to 
my natural inclination, 1 ſhould yet love them, if 
they never troubled themſelves with me, ſhould 
exerciſe an univerſal and perfectly diſintereſted be- 
nevolence, and, without forming any particular 
attachment, or bearing the yoke of any duty, 
would do for them freely, all they have taken ſo 
much pains to incite by their ſelf- love, or enforce 
by their laws, dictated by map and purſued with 


ſeverity. 
If 
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E J had remained free, obſcure, * 8 
placed in the ſituation Nature deſigned me for, I 
ſhould have done nothing but what was right, for 
my heart bears not the ſeeds of any miſchievous 
paſſion. Had I been inviſible and powerful as the 
Almighty, I ſhould have been benevolent and good 
like him: it is power and freedom that make good 
men, weakneſs and flavery never made any but 
wicked ones. Had I been in poſſeſſion of Gyges's 
ring, it would have removed me from dependence 
on mankind, and have made them dependent on 
me. When in my air-built caſtles, 1 have fre- 
quently aſked myſelf what uſe I ſhould make of 
this ring? for a temptation to abuſe is very nearly 
allied to the power. Maſter of ſatisfying my de- 
fires, every thing within my reach, without a poſ- 
ſibility of being deceived by any one, what could 
I have deſired beyond it? Only one thing: that 
would have been, to ſee all hearts content : the ap- 
pearance of univerſal felicity being alone able to 
inſpire my foul with permanent happineſs, while 
the ardent deſire to encreaſe it, had been my moſt 
conſtant paſſion. Juft without partiality, and good 
without weakneſs, I ſhould equally have ſecured 
myſelf from blind diſtruſt or implacable hatred : 
becauſe ſeeing mankind as they really are, and 

reading the very bottom of their hearts, 1 ſhould 
hav 
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have found none amiable enough to merit all my 
affection, few odious enough to deſerve all my ha- 
tred, or whoſe wickedaeſs itſelf did not diſpoſe me 
to pity, by a certain knowledge of the miſery they 
procured themſelves, while endeavouring to inflict 
it on others. Perhaps, in my moments of gaiety, 
I ſhould have felt a childiſh inclination for acting 
prodigies ; but perfectly diſintereſted for myſelf, 
needing no law beyond my natural benevolence, 
and for one act of fevere juſtice, ſhould have done 
a thouſand of clemency and equity. Miniſter of 
Providence, and diſpenſer of its laws according to 
my will, I ſhould have performed more uſeful and. 
fagacious miracles than thoſe of the Golden Le- 
gend, or the tomb of St. Medard. 

There is but one ſingle circumſtance in which 
the power of penetrating every where inviſible- 
could have drawn me into temptations which L 
might not have reſiſted, and once engaged in theſe 
wanderings, whither would they have conducted 
me! I muſt be little acquainted with the nature 
of my own heart to flatter myſelf that theſe facili= 
ties would not have ſeduced, or that reaſon would 
have with-held me in this fatal inclination. Jure 
of myſelf in every other inſtance, by this T ſhould 
: haye ſpoiled all. Whoever. is endowed with a 
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power ſuperior to mankind, ſhould alſo be above 


the weakneſs of humanity, without which, that 
exceſs of ſtrength would, in effect, only fink him 


below the moſt feeble, or what he would actually 


have been, had he remained their equal, 


Every thing conſidered, I believe J had better 


throw away my magic ring, before it ES made me 


commit ſome folly. So Jie 


If men determine to ſuppoſe me the reverſe of 
what I really am, and the fight of me encreaſes 
their injuſtice, it- is my wiſeſt way to ſhun, but 
not to be eclipſed among them. Let them ſtudy 
arts to conceal their contrivances ; let them ſhun 
the light of day, and bury themſelves in the earth 


like moles, or let them look. on me if they pleaſe; 


ſo much the better ; but that they cannot do, they 
will never ſee any but the J. J. of their own ima- 
gination, faſhioned at their will, to be hated at 
their pleaſure. I ſhould do wrong, therefore, to 


intereſt myſelf in the fate of this ideal being, ſince 


it is not me they ſee under this form, 


The concluſion I draw from all theſe reflections 
is, that I was never formed for civil ſociety, where 
all is conſtraint, oWigations and duty; my natural 
: love 
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love of independance ever rendering me incapable 
of the ſubjections neceſlary to thoſe who wiſh to 
live well with mankind, While J act freely, I 
am good, and do nothing but what is right; but 
the moment J feel the yoke impoſed, either by ne- 
ceſſity or the will of mankind, I become rebellious, 
or rather ſtubborn and uſeleſs; for when called on 
to act againſt inclination, let what will be the con- 
ſequence, performance is impoſſible; nay, from 


weakneſs, I neglect even what my inclinations call 


me to. I abſtain from acting, for. in that my in- 
capacity is conſpicuous; my ſtrength is merely ne- 
gative, my very ſins being of omiſſion, rarely of 
commiſſion. I ever imagined that the liberty of 
man conſiſted in doing whatever he felt an incli- 
nation for; but never ſuppoſed it conſiſtent with 
being forced to do what is diſagreeable. An exemp- 
tion from this is what I have ever claimed, fre- 
quently preſerved, and by aſſerting my right to it, 


have moſt offended my cotemporaries; an active, 
artful, ambitious race, who deteſt liberty in others, 


nor deſire it for themſelves ; provided they ſome- 
times have their will, or rather are permitted to 
controul the will of others; who would ſuffer con- 
ſtraint during the whole term of their exiſtence, 
act in a manner repugnant to their inclinations, 


and omit nothing that is ſervile, to obtain com- 


mand. 
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niand. There wrong does not confilt i in excluding 
me as an uſeleſs member of ſociety, but in proſcrib- 
ing me as a pernicious one: I have done very little 
good, I confeſs, but no ill, that never having once 
accorded with my inclination ; and I queſtion 
whether any man in the world has really done leſs 
than n 42 1 13 2 92 


Hazvry have I begun this collection of ty 
copious reveries, yet I atm already ſenſible that I 
draw near the conclufion of it. Another amuſe- 
ment ſucceeds, abſorbs, and even deprives me of 
opportunity to contemplate and give into my de- 
ſign. This inclination has acquired an ardour 
which almoſt reaches to extravagance, nor can I 
refrain from laughing when I reſlect on it; yet 
even that does not reſtrain me, for in my preſent 
fituation, I have but one rule for my conduct, 
which is, to follow my inclination freely. I can- 
not change my fate; I have only innocent inclina- 
tions; hereafter tho opinions of mankind will be 

EH imm 
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immaterial, and wiſdom itſelf preſcribes that 1 
ſhould pleaſe myſelf with every thing that remains 
within my reach, whether in public or alone; 
having no rule but my fancy, no bounds except 
the little ſtrength I have remaining: behold me; 
then, confined to a vegetable diet, and full ly em- 
ployed in botanical reſearches, 


I was already advanced in years, when I took 
the firſt inclination for this ſtudy, while with the 
Doctor of Invetnois, in Switzerland. I herba- 
lzed with ſufficient ſucceſs during my travels to 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of the vegetable king- 
dom; but having paſſed the age of ſixty, finding 
my ſtrength inſufficient for extenſive botanical re- 
ſearches, and being likewiſe ſufficiently oecupied 
with copying muſic to require no other employ, 1 
deſerted my herbal, fold my books, and was con- 
tent with inſpecting thoſe common plants I found 
in my walks about Paris. During this interval, 
the little I had learned almoſt entirely eſcaped my 
memory, with more eaſe and expedition than it 
had been placed there. Now that I am turned of 
ſixty-five, deprived of the little memory I once; 
poſſeſſed, and ſtrength to ramble about the coun- 
try, without. books, without garden, and even 
Wanne 4 common herbal; behold me once more 

| fuddenly 
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ſuddenly ſeized with this folly, with more ardour 
than I felt for it on the firſt attack, and ſeriouſly 
undertaking to learn by heart the whole Regnum , 
Vegetabile of Murray, and to get acquainted with 
all the various plants on the habitable globe. 


Unable to purchaſe a freſh collection of botani- 
cal books, I have ſet about tranſcribing thoſe I 
borrow, and refolve to begin a herbal more co- 
-pious than my former one, fince I deſign it ſhall 
include all the productions of the fea and Alps, 
with every tree in both the Indies. Mean time, I 
make ſure of the pimpernel, the chervil, borage, 
and groundſel, botanizing learnedly at the ſide of 
my bird cage, and at every trifling plant I meet 
with, cry with nen « this is one herb 
_ however.” E054 


I ſhalt not attempt to juſtify the reſolution I 
have taken of giving into this propenſity ; though 
it is a very reaſonable one, in my opinion, fince I 
am perſuaded, that to give up myſelf to thoſe 
amuſements which offer themſelves, is the wiſeſt 
thing I can do in my preſent ſituation, and even a 
great virtue; being a means of preventing any lea- 
ven of hatred and Vengeance from taking root in 
wy heart; for to find any taſte for pleaſure in 
circumſtances 


« * 
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circumſtances like mine, gives proof of a difpoſition 
little ſubject to irraſcible paſſions; but it is my 
method of. being revenged on my perſecutors, for I 
cannot inflict a ſeverer puniſhment than by being 
happy, notwithſtanding their endeavours to make 
me other wiſe. 


Ves, doubtleſs, Reaſon herſelf permits, nay 
even preſcribes, that I ſhould give into every 
harmleſs inclination ; but ſhe does not inform me 
why this amuſement invites, or point out what at- 
trations I can find in a vain ſtudy, purſued with- 
out profit or improvement, which recals me to the 
fatigues of youth and the exerciſes of a ſchool-boy, 
while weighed down by age and infirmities, and 
poſſeſſing neither activity or memory. This is a 
whimſicality I wiſh to inveſtigate, ſince I imagine 
it would throw ſome new light on that knowledge of 
myſelf, to which I have conſecrated my remaining 
leiſure, 


1 have ſometimes ſtudied profoundly, but ſel- 
dom with pleaſure, almoſt always againſt inclina- 
tion, and as it were by force. Reveries recreate 
and amuſe, but ſtudy fatigues and diſtreſſes me, 
thought being ever a painful and unentertainin 
occupation, Sometimes my reveries end in ED 
* tation, 
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tation, but more frequently my meditations eon- 
vert to reveries; and during theſe wanderings my 
foul fleets lightly over the univerſe on the wings 
of imagination, wrapt with extacies which ſurpaſs 
every other enjoyment, 


While I could indulge in the full extent of theſe 
ideal pleaſures, every other occupation appeared 
inſipid; but when once engaged in a literary career, 
by an impulſe foreign to my diſpoſition, I felt the 
fatigue of mental labour, and the importunity of 
an unhappy celebrity ; while pleaſing reveries grew 
cold and languid, my thoughts turning to the me- 
lancholy of my ſituation in ſpite of every effort to 
the contrary, and I could ſeldom enjoy any of thoſe 
charming extacies, which during fifty years had 
ſupplied the want of fame and fortune; rendering 
me in a ſtate of indolence, without any other ex- 
pence than that of time, the happieſt of mortals. 


Trees, ſhrubs, and plants, are the decoration and 
covering of the earth. What is more melancholy 
than the ſight of a naked barren country, which 
preſents the eye with nothing but ſtones, earth, and 
ſand? but enlivened by nature, and clothed in its 
wedding ſuit, inthe midſt offragrant flowers, ſprings 


of water, and the warbling of various birds, the 
earth 


1 (1 
earth offers, in the concurrence and harmony of 
the vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms, a 
ſcene intereſting and full of charms, the only ob- 


jet W the eye or 
heart. 


The more ſenſibility the ſoul of a contemplative 
man poſſeſſes, the more it gives into the extacies 
excited by this concord: a pleaſing and profound 
reverie takes poſſeſſion of his ſenſes, being loſt in 
the delicious intoxication and immenſity of this 
charming ſyſtem, with which he feels himſelf ſo 
intimately connected. Detached objects make no 


more impreſſion on him, he only ſzes and feels the 


whole, and ſome particular circumſtance muſt con- 
tract and circumicribe his ideas, before he is ena- 
bled to enter on a partial obſervation of that uni- 
verſe, which his imagination is on the {ſtretch to 
compaſs. 


| This is what naturally happened to me, when 
my heart, contracted by diſtreſs, concentred every 
impulſive motion about itſelf, in order to preſerve 


thoſe remains of heat which were almoſt evapora-' 


ted and d extinguiſhed by the melancholy into which 
it ſung- by degrees. I wandered careſsly in the 
woods and over the mountains, not daring to think 
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for fear of encreaſing my ſorrows ; while imagina- 
tion, which, in me, recoils from painful objects, 

permitted my ſenſes to run into the light by pleaſ- 
ing impreſſions produced by the ſurrounding ſcenes: 

my eyes wandered perpetually from object to obj ect, 


nor was it poſſible in fo great a variety but ſome 
Mould have power to arreſt and amuſe them. 


I conceived a fondneſs for this recreation of the 
ſight, which calms and amuſes the unfortunate, 
blunting the edge of their ſorrows. The nature 
of the objects which preſent themſelves, greatly 
aids this amuſement, and renders it more ſeducing, 
Odoriferous ſmells, brilliant colours, and the moſt 
elegant forms, ſeem to diſpute the right of fixing 
our attention. A love of pleaſure is alone ſuffici- 
ent to make us give into thoſe delightful ſenſations, 
and if this effect does not take place in all thoſe 
who contemplate theſe charms, it is owing, in ſome, 
to natural inſenſibility, but generally proceeds 
from the mind being ſo much occupied with other 
concerns, that it only ſteals time for the conſi- 
deration of thoſe objects which immediately ſtrike 
the ſenſes. 


Another reaſon which contributes to withdraw 
the attention of polite people from the vegetable 
; Kingdom 
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Aom, is that cuſtom} of conſidering 4 collection , 
of plants as ſo many drugs and medieines. Theo- 
phraſtus thought differently on the ſubject, and this 


* * 


philoſopher, -who may be looked on as the only 


+ botaniſt of antiquity, is not much knownamong us. 


But thanks to a certain Dioſcorides, a great compi- 
ler of recipes, and to his commentators, phyſie has 
taken ſuch poſſeſſion of plants, trans forming them 


into ſimples, that thoſe properties only are pointed 


out, which it is impoſſible to diſcover ; that is to 


ſay, the pretended virtues which it pleaſes the 
generality of botaniſts to attribute them. It is not 
conceived that the organization of vegetables can 
of itſelf merit our attention. People who paſs their 
lives in learnedly arranging ſhells, ridicule botany 


as an uſeleſs ſtudy, unleſs accompanied, as they ex- 


preſs it, by its application; that is to ſay, when one 
does not abandon the obſervation of Nature, which 
never lies, and is ſilent on this ſyſtem, to give en- 
tire credit to the authority of men, who ſeldom 
ſpeak truth, yet affirm a number of. particulars that 
we miſt believe on their word, whichis frequently 


founded on ſome borrowed authority. Stop in. an 


enamelled meadow, examine ſuccefſively.theiflow- 
ers that adorn it; thoſe who obſerve you thus em- 


_ ployed, ſuppoſing you are of the healing fraternity, 


will approach, and enquire what herbs are good ta 
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cure 
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cure the ſcald in children, the ich! in on or the 
ners in dure. 

This irutting prejudice is partly deſtroyed in 
other countries, particularly in England, thanks to 
+ Linnzus, who has, in ſome meaſure, reſcued bo- 
tan from the ſchool of pharmacy, reſtoring it to 
natural h-ſtory and economical uſes; but in France, 
* where this ſtudy has not become ſo general, they 
have remained ſo ignorant in this particular, that a 
Pariſian wit, being in the environs of London, and 
viewing a garden which belonged to ſome virtuoſo, 
exclaimed, as if that was the greateſt encomium 
that could be beſtowed on it, „What a charming 
garden for an apothecary !” According to this ac- 
eount, Adam ſhould have been the firſt apothecary, 
for it is not eaſy to form an idea of a garden better 
ſtocked with plants than that of Eden. 


Theſe medicinal ideas, certainly are not calcu- 
lated to render the ſtudy of botany agreeable; they 
tarniſh the enamel of the meadows, cauſe the vi- 
vid dyes of the flowers to fade, and wither the freſh- 
neſs of the groves, rendering their ſhades and verdure 
not only inſipid but diſguſting. All thoſe charm- 
ing and beautiful ſtructures which continually pre- 
ſent themſelves, are nothing to thoſe who only wiſh 
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to pound them. in a mortar 3 and who would ſeek or 
imagine garlands for ſmiling TR among 
the. In for a cliſter? 


But an e 1 my ru- 
ral pleaſures, nothing being more diſtant from my 
thoughts, than diet-drink and plaſters. I have 
often thought, while conſidering the fields, vine - 
yards, woods, and their numerous progeny atten- 
vively,' that the vegetable kingdom was a plenteous q 
magazine of food beſtowed: by nature on man and = 


animals; but it never ſtruck me to ſeek for drugs 1 4 
and medicines there, nor do ſee any thing in thoſe hl 2 


various productions which indicates ſuch a deſtina- 
tion, and certainly Nature would have pointed out 
the uſe, had they been intended for this purpoſe, 
as ſhe has done reſpecting what is proper for food. 
J am ſenſible that the pleaſure I feel in wandering 
through the groves would even be embittered by an 
idea of human infirmities, and would utterly vaniſh 
if once I began to conſider fevers, the ſtone, gout, 
or epilepſy. I do not mean, however, to diſpute the 
great virtues attributed to vegetables, and ſhall only 
add, that ſuppoſing theſe virtues real, it is ſheer © | 
malice in any perſon to continue ill, ſince there is 
not a ſingle malady incident to man, but may be 
radically cured by twenty different kinds of herbs. 
U FI That 
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That turn of mind which is ever connected with 
perſonal intereſt, making us ſeek every where for 
profit or relief, but would incline us to look on all 
nature with indifference if we were in health and 
affluence, never governed me. I feel myſelf, in 
that particular, quite contrary to other men, ſince 
every thing that bears any reference to the conſide- 
ration of my wants, ſaddens and depraves my ideas; 
nor could I ever find any real charm in the plea- 
| ſures of the mind, but When they were entirely in- 
dependent of perſonal intereſt. Had I, then, ever 
ſo much confidence in phyſic, and the practice was 
in itſelf ever ſo agreeable, I could never apply to 
it, or experience in the ſtudy, thoſe pleaſures which 
flow from a pure and diſintereſted contemplation, 
ſince my ſoul could not expand and enjoy the 
works of Nature, while I felt it confined by the 
bonds of mortality. | 


Without ever having much faith in medicine, 
I have put great confidence in phyſicians, whom T 
have eſteemed and loved, having truſted them with 
che abſolute management of my bodily health. 

Fifteen years“ experience has informed me, to my 

coſt, what concluſion I ſhould draw; and return- 
ing again to the ſimple laws of Nature, I have, 

through them, regained my former health: If the 
_ phyſicians, 
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phyſicians, therefore, had no other quarrel againſt 
me, who can wonder at their animoſity? I ama 


living proof of the vanity of their art, and the im 
utility of their preſcriptions. 


No, nothing perſonal, nothing that is connected 
with intereſted views, can truly employ my ſoul. I 
never meditate ſo delightfully as when freed in the 
fulleſt ſenſe from every regard to myſelf; then I 
experience extacies, enjoyments inexpreſſible; it 
is then, that ruſhing as it were into the great ſyſ- 
tem of beings, I aſſimilate with univerfal Nature. 
While I confidered mankind as my ' brethren, I 
formed plans of terreſtrial happineſs ; and theſe pro- 
jects being relative to all, I could only be happy 
in public felicity ; the idea of private, detached ad- 
vantage, never having reached my heart till I ſqw 
mankind ſeek their's in my miſery : then, if I would 
avoid hating, I found it was neceſſary to ſhun them; 
taking refuge, therefore, with our common mother; 
I fought in her arms to ſuſtain myſelf. againſt the 
attacks of her children; I became a ſolitary, or ac- 
cording to them, an unſociable miſanthrophiſt, be- 
cauſe I thouglit the wildeſt retreat preferable to the 
ſociety of depraved mortals; x ho are n nouriſhed 
wan treaſons and malice. 


1 3 Io Abſtaining 


Ls 
Abſtaining from thought, leſt the remembrance 
of my misfortunes ſhould obtrude in ſpite of all 
my efforts to the contrary ; obliged to ſuppreſs the 


remains of a cheerful, though now languiſhing 


imagination, which ſo many ſorrows might at 
length depreſs; reduced to the neceſſity of endea- 
vouring to forget mankind, who endeavour to over- 
whelm me with ſcandal and indignity, left indig- 
nation ſhould at length convert my thoughts into 


© bitterneſs againſt tkem; I cannot concentre my 


whole exiſtence within myſelf, ſince my expanſive 
ſoul ſeeks to extend its ideas and faculties to other 
objects; nor can I ruſh blindfold into the vaſt ocean 
of nature, becauſe my weakened and relaxed intet- 
lets no longer find oljeAs within their reach ſuf- 
ficiently fixed and powerful to ſuſtain them. L 
have not ſtrength to wade through the chaos of my 
former extacies, my ideas are now ſcarce anything 
but ſenſations, and the ſphere of my underſtanding 


is not ſuperior to the n which e 


ſurround me. 901 


2 Shunning mankind and ſeeking ſolitude, fancy- 
ing little, thinking leſs, yet, notwithſtanding, en- 
dowed with a lively temper, which-preſerved me 

from a languiſhing and melancholy apathy, I began 

ta find employme it in what ſurreunded me, and 
8 by 
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by a very natural inſtinct, gave the preference * 
the moſt agreeable objects. : 


The ddd ing ub bas in it nothing amigble 
and attractive; its riches, incloſed in the boſom of 
the earth, ſeem to be hidden from the ſight of man 
that they may not tempt his avarice, being there as 
in reſerve, to ſupply ene day the place of thoſe tru 
riches that are more within his reach; for which he 
loſes the inclination in proportion as he becomes 
corrupt; then muſt he callinduſtry, pain, and la- 
bour to the aid of his ſorrows, he digs in the bowels 
of the earth, ſearches ta the centre at the riſk of life 
and the expence of health, for imaginary treaſure, 
inſtead of the real wealth, which was freely offered, 
while he knew how toemploy it : he ſhuns the ſun, 
and burries himſelf alive !—he does well, being no 


longer worthy to enjoy the cheerful light of the 


day. From thence, quarries, pits, forges, furnaces, 


with all the apparatus of anvils, hammers, ſmokes 


and fire, fucceed to the pleaſing images of rural 


labour. Squalid features, unhappy wretches who 


languiſh in the infectious vapour of the mines, 
ſooty forges, hideous cyclops, are the objects and 


inhabitants which the mines ſubſtitute in the bow 


els of the earth, for that of verdure, flowers, the 
F 7 4 Ef azure: 
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2zure ſky, amorous ſhepherds and robuſt, labouz-: 
ers, who live and are happy on its ſurface. 


It is eaſy, I confeſs, to gather ſand or ſtones, to 
fill our pockets and cabinets with them, and on the 
' ſtrength of theſe collections to aſſume the air of a 
naturaliſt ; but thoſe who attach and bound theiy 
reſearches to this kind of collections, are, in gene- 
ral, wealthy dunces, who ſeek no farther than the 
pleaſure of arranging and making a ſhow of them. 
To profit by the ſtudy of minerals, it is neceſſary 
to be both a chymiſt and a phyſician, to make 
painful and expenſive experiments; working in 
laboratories, ſpending much time and money 


among coals, crucibles, furnaces, and alembics, in 


ſuffocating vapours and ſmoke ; always at the riſk 
of life, and frequently at the expence of health. 
From all this inſipid and fatiguing labour, reſults, 
in general, more pride than knowledge, for even 
the moſt indifferent chymiſt will imagine he has: 
penetrated into the great myſteries of Nature, 
becauſe chance, perhaps, has taught him a few 
combinations of that art, | 


The animal kingdom is more within our reach, 
and certainly merits much better to be conſidered 5. 
but this ſtudy has likewiſe its difficulties, embar- 
raſſments, 
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raſſments, diſaſters, and troubles, particularly for, 
a ſolitary, who has no one to mak obſervations for 
him, or to aſſiſt his labours. How ſheuld I ob- 
ſerve, diſſect, ſtudy, and underſtand the birds of 
the air, fiſh in the waters, quadrupeds fleeter than 
the wind, and fironger than man, who are not 
more diſpoſed to offer themſelves for my examina- 
tion, than I am able to overtake or make them 
ſubmit by force? 1 muſt then have recourſe to 
ſnails, worms, and flies; paſs my life, and ſpend 
my breath, in running after butter flies, impaling 
poor inſects alive, diſſecting mice, when I could 
catch them, or the dead carcaſes of animals which 
4 might find by chance, | 


The Gude af animals is nothing without ana- 
tomy; it is by that we are taught to conſider their 
genus, and to claſs. and diſtinguiſh their various 
ſpecies. In order to ſtudy their manners and cha- 
racters, aviaries, reſervoirs, and manageries, Would , 
be neceſſary; they muſt be conArained by ſome 
contrivance, to continue within reach of my ob- 
ſervation; but IL have not the means to keep them 
in captivity, nor activity enough to follow them in 
their ſpeed while in a ſtate of freedom; 1 muſt, 
therefore, ſtudy, them when dead, ſeparate their 
bones, and turn at leiſure their palpitating en- 
r 5 trals ! 


* 
* 
'* l 


1 

trails! What an aſſemblage does an anatomibal 
amphitheatre exhibit !—Stinking bodies, putrid 
and lived fleſh, blood, lotheſome entrails, hideous 
ſkeletons, and peſtilential vapours It is not 


among ſuch objects, I promiſe you, that + 1. will 
ſeek amuſement. 


Beautiful flowers, enamelled meadows, refreſh- 
ing ſhades, brooks, groves, and verdure, come and 
purify my imagination, foiled by theſe hideous ob- 
jets. My foul, dead to all lively emotions, can, . 
henceforth, only be affected by ſenſible images; 1 
have no longer any thing but ſenſations, and 
through thoſe alone can feel pain or pleaſure here 
below. Attracted by the ſmiling objects which 
ſurround me, I conſider, contemplate, compare, 
and at length learn to claſs them: behold me, then, 


on a ſudden, as much a botaniſt as is requiſite for 


any perſon to be, who only wiſhes to ſtudy Na- 
ture, that he may diſcover perpetual ſources of de- 
light. I do not feek inſtruction, it is too late; be- 
ſides, I have never found that profound ſcience 
contributed to the happineſs of life; but I ſeek to 
procure myfelf pleaſing and innocent amuſement, 
which I may enjoy without conſtraint, and which, 
meantime, beguiles my misfortunes. I neither 


.run into n or trouble while wandering care: 


; e leſsly 


E 


leſsly from herb to herb, from plant to plant, ex- 
amining and comparing their various characters, 
and noting their affinity or difference; in ſhort, 
while I obſerve vegetable organization follow, in 
aà manner, the courſe and play of theſe living ma- 
chines, ſeek (ſometimes ſucceſsfully) their generał 
laws, the reaſon and end of their different ſtruc- 
tures, I give myfelf up to the charms I feel, in a 
grateful admiration of that Power, who beſtows 
on me the enoyment of wo n n 
Plants appear to dare. been wohn upon tie eurch 
in the fame profuſion that ſtars ate planted in thie 
firmament, and equally invite man, by the attractions 
of pleaſure and curioſity, to the ſtudy of Nuture; hut 
the ſtars are placed far from us, and need prelimi- 
nary ſtudies, inſtruments, machines, immenſe lad 
ders (if 1 may uſe the expreſſion) to place us 
where we may underſtand them. Plants are na- 
turally within our reach, they ſpring up under Gur 
feet, and even in our hands: if the minuteneſs of 
their conſtituent parts are ſometimes imperceptible 
to the naked eye, the inſtruments neceſſary to diſ- 
cover them are more eaſily obtained and applied, 
than thoſe requiſite in the ſtudy of aſtronomy.” 
Botanical objects aye moſt proper to an indolent ſo! 
litary, a needle and magnifying glaſs being all the 
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apparatus neceſſary. to conſider them ; he wanders 
freely from one object to another, viewing each. 


flower with pleaſing eurioſity; and when he be- 


gins to underſtand the ſtructure and uſe of their 
various parts, enjoys a ſatisfaction, purchaſed with- 
out care or labour, yet as pure and lively as if 


obtained with the utmoſt difficulty. 


There exiſts in this idle oceupation, a charm that 
is not to be experienced except in the full calm of 
the paſſions, which alone ſuffices to render life 
pleaſing and happy; but che moment a motive of 
intereſt or vanity. mingles with it, whether you 
ſeek to obtain a place, or write a book; if you 
ſtudy in order to inſtruct, and herbalize only to 
become author or profeſſor, all its attractive charms 
vaniſh, and plants, being no longer conſidered but 
as inſtruments of our paſſions, no more real plea- 
ſure can reſult from the ſtudy of them. Our end, 
then, is not to gain knowledge, but to make others 
ſenſible of our acquirements; and while in the 
wood, or on the hills, conſidering ourſelves as on 
the theatre of the world, we are employed with 
the idea of being admired. Qthers contract botany 
within the narrow bounds of the garden or cabi- 
net, and inſtead of obſerving vegetables in their 
natural ſtate, are only buſied with ſyſtems and 

1 En rules, 


„ 
rules, furniſhing eternal ſubjects of diſpute, whick 
are not calculated to make one ſingle plant better 
underſtood, and conſequently can throw no. light. 
on the natural hiſtory of the vegetable kingdom. 
From thence ariſes that hatred, and thoſe jealou- 


ſies, which an emulation. for fame excites among | 


botanical authors more than thoſe of any other 
claſs : thus, taking this pleaſing ſtudy from its na- 
tive ſeat, they have tranſplanted it into cities and 
academies, where it is ſure to degenerate, like exo- 
tic plants in the gardens of the curious. ; 


Very different diſpoſitions have concurred to 
render this ſtudy a kind of paſſion to me, which 
occupies the void of thoſe I no longer feel. I climb 
the rocks and mountains, deſcend into the vallies 
and woods, to withdraw myſelf as much as poſlible 
from the remembrance of man, and the purſuits of 
the wicked. It appears to me, that when ſhaded 


by a foreſt I am forgotten, free and peaceful: as 


though I had no longer any enemies, or that the 
leaves ſhield'me as much from their. attempts, as 
they put them from my remembrance ; ſuppoſing, 
in my folly, that as I no longer think of them, 


they no longer think of me; and I find ſo great a 


pleaſure in this illuſion, that I ſhould give into it 
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entirely did not my ſituation, weakneſs, and 
_ forbid me. = 


The more profound the ſolitude in which 
I now live, the more do I feel that ſome ob- 


jects are neceſſary to fill up the void, and thoſe 


which imagination denies, or that my memory re- 
pulſes, are ſupplied by thoſe ſpontaneous produc- 


tions, which the earth, in her uncultivated ſtate, 


offers to my view in every direction. The plea- 
fure of ſeeking in the deſert for new plants, con- 
ceals the pain of fl ying from my perfecutors, and 
when I light on any ſpot where I can diſcover no 
trace of human footſteps, I breathe at eaſe, as 
in an aſylum where their hatred cannot overtake 
me. 


I ſhall never, during my whole life, loſe the re- 
collection of a herbalizing I one day made on the 
ſide of the Robaila, a mountain belonging to the 
Fuſticier Clerc. I was alone, exploring the hollows. 
and chaſms of this mountain, from wood to wood, 
from rock to rock, when, at length, I diſcovered a 
retreat ſo truly concealed, that never in my life did 
I behold ſo wild and romantic a ſcene. Black firs 


were mingled with prod; gious beech trees, ſeveral 
of 


37 ] 
of which had fallen with age, and eroſſing eacfy 
other, ſhut up this retreat as with an impenetrable 
barrier. Through ſome opening of this dreary en- 
clofure, the eye was preſented with craggy peaked 
rocks and horrible precipices, which 1 dared not 
caſt a look at, without, laying down with my 
face to the ground. The horned owl, the raven, 
and the oſpray, ſcreamed from the clefts of this 
mountain, while ſome ſmall birds, ſcarce but fa- 
miliar, tempered the horror of the ſolitude. There 
I found the notched heptaphylles, the cicclamen, the 
nidus avis, the greater laſerpitium, and fome other 
plants, which delighted and amuſed me for ſome 
time; but inſenſibly governed by the forcible im- 
preffion made on me by ſo many ſtriking objects, I 
forgot my botany, and ſeating myſelf on a bed of 
lycopodium and moſs, began to contemplate at my 
eaſe, ſuppoſing I was in a retreat unknown to the 
whole world, and where my perſecutors could 
never find me. A ſentiment of pride was mingled 
with this reverie ; I compared myſelf to thoſe great 
voyagers who diſcover deſert iſlands, and faid, with 
ſelf. - complacency, « doubtleſs, I am the firſt mor- 
tal who ever penetrated this retreat,” regarding; 
myſelf as another Columbus. While I was in- 
dulging this idea, I heard, at ſome ſmall diſtance, 
. a kind of clattering noiſe, which ſeemed familiar to. 
me 5 
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me; I liſten the noiſe is repeated and enereaſed. 
Surprized, and curious, I roſe haſtily, and crept. 
through the buſhes, on that ſide from which the 
ſound proceeded.; when, in a thicket, not twenty 
paces diſtant from that retreat which I thought no 
one but myſelf had ever diſcovered, I perceived 
a ſtocking manufactory. ! 


I cannot expreſs the confuſed and contradictory 
agitation I felt in my heart on this diſcovery. My 
firſt ſenſation was an involuntary. joy. at again 
finding myſelf among mortals, when I had ſup- 
poſed myſelf totally alone; but this emotion, more 
rapid than lightening, ſoon gave place to a melan-- 
choly and more laſting reflection, which was, that 
J could not poſſibly hide myſelf, even among the 
cliffs of the Alps, from the cruel ſearch of men, 
who would delight to torment me; for I was well 
convinced, there was not, perhaps, two people 
in this manufactory, but what were initiated into 
the combination of which that ſorry preacher 
Montmollin was the chief, who drew his hearers 
from a much greater diſtance. I haſtened to drive 
away this diſagreeable idea, and concluded this ad- 
venture at laughing at my ridiculous, vanity, and 
the whimſical manner in which it had been 
puniſhec. | | 


But 
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But who would have expected to find a manu- 
factory on the edge of a precipice? Indeed, there 
is no ſpot in the world which exhibits ſuch a mix- 
ture of uncultivated nature and human induftry, 
as Switzerland; the whole country, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion, is nothing but one great city, whole ſtreets, 
longer and wider than thoſe of St. Antoine, are 
adorned by foreſts, or ſeparated by mountains, and 
whoſe ſtraggling lonely dwellings, only communi- 
cate by a kind of Engliſh gardens. While on this 
ſubject, I recollect another botanical excurſion that 
Du Peyron, Deſcharney, Colonel Pury, the Juf- 
ticier Clere and myſelf, had taken ſome time before 
on the mountain of Chaſſeron, from whoſe ſum- 
mit ſeven lakes may be perceived, We were in- 
formed there was but one houfe on this mountain; 
and certainly we ſhould never have divined the 
profeffion of its inhabitant, if our informer had 
not added, he was a bookſeller, who even gained a 
very comfortable ſubſiſtence in this country . A 
ſingle trait of this kind throws a greater light on 
Switzerland than all the deſeri ptions of travellers. 


'S It t was doubtleſs the 8 of names which * M. 
Rouſſeau to apply the anecdote of this bookſeller to Chaſſeron in- 
ftead of Chaſſeral, another very high mountain on the frontiers of 
the principality of Neufchatel. Fr. Editor. wy ry 
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I ſhall relate one more of the ſame kind, which 
tends to characterize a very different people. Dur- 
ing my reſidence at Grenoble, I made many little 
botanical excurſions out of the city with the Sieur 
Bovier, an attorney of that country z not that he 
loved or underſtood botany, but having undertaken 
to be my companion, he ſcarcely quitted me a mo- 
ment. One day, as we were walking by the ſide 
of the Iſere, in a ſpot covered with thorny willows, 
I faw ſome ripe fruit on theſe ſhrubs, which I had 
the curioſity to taſte, and finding an agreeable 
acidity, began eating it by way of refreſhment, 
The Sieur Bovier was by my fide, but neither 
ſpoke to me, nor followed my example; when one 
of his friends coming up, and ſeeing me gather 
theſe berries, exclaimed, « Sir! what are you 
doing? Do you not know that fruit is poiſonous ?* 
* This fruit poiſonous ]!“ replied I with furprize. 
« Without doubt,“ anſwered he, (and every one 
is ſo well aware of it, that not a ſingle perſon in 
the country will taſte it.“ 1 looked at the Sieur 
Bovier, and ſaid, « Why did not you inform me 
of this?” « Ah! Sir,” replied he, reſpectfully, © I 
did not dare to take that liberty.” I laughed 
heartily at his provincial humility, but diſconti- 
nued my collation, though I was then perſuaded, as 
I am yet, that every natural production which is 
agreeable 


1 


agreeable to the palate cannot be pernicious, unleſs 
taken to exceſs; however, I confeſs I took ſome 
care of myſelf for the remainder of the day; but 
felt no ill effect from this fruit, except a little in- 
quietude ; I ſupped well, ſlept better, and roſe the 
next morning in perfect health, after having ſv al- 
lowed the day. before fifteen or twenty berries of 
this terrible hippophee, of which a very ſmall: doſe 
certainly poiſons, as every one aſſured me the day 
following at Grenoble. This adventure appeared 
fo ridiculous, that I never recolle& it without 
laughing at the ſingular diſcretion of the lawyes 


Bovier. 


My botanical excurſions, the local impreſſions 
of various objects which have ſtruck me in them, 
the ideas they gave riſe to, and the incidents that 
occurred, were mingled together, and have left 
impreſſions which are renewed by the fight of thoſe 
plants I then uſed to gather. I ſhall no more be- 
hold the beautiful landſcapes, foreſts, lakes, groves, 
rocks, and mountains, whoſe aſpect has ever 
touched my heart; but though I can no longer 
ſtray through thoſe happy regions, I have only to 
look over my collection, and I am immediately 
. tranſported thither, the very fragments of plants 
which I gathered at that time, being ſufficient to 
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make me recollect thoſe magnificent ſpectacles 
My collection is, therefore, to me, a journal of 


botanical excurſions, which brings them back te 


my memory with new charms, and, producing 


the effect of a camera, dilineates them as preſent 
to my ſight. 


It is this concatenation of ideas which attaches 
me to botany, by recalling to my recollection all 
thoſe images that. are moſt delightful; the mea+ 
dows,. waters, woods, and ſolitudes, but more par- 
ticularly the peace and repoſe enjoyed among them, 


are by this means retraced inceſſantly on my me. 


mory. This makes me forget the perſecutions of 
mankind, the hatred, diſdain, wrongs, and all the 
injuries with which they have repaid my tender 
and ſincere attachment to them. This tranſports 
me into peaceful habitations, among innocent and 
worthy people, like thoſe I was formerly accuſ- 
tomed to. - It recalls my youth and harmleſs plea- 
ſures, making me again enjoy them; and often 
renders me happy, though plunged by Fate into 


| the moſt, melancholy mugen. that ever A 


en 2 


I 1] 


EIGHTH WALK. 


Meniraring on the diſpoſitions of my 
ſoul, in every ſituation of life which I have paſſed 
through, I am extremely ſurprized at the diſpro- 
portion I perceive between the different combina- 
tions of my deſtiny, and the habitual conceptions 
of u and evil with which they have affected 

The ſeveral intervals of my ſhort-lived proſ- 
jets have ſcarcely left one permanent agrecable 


remembrance of the manner in which I enjoyed 


them ; while, on the contrary, during the greateſt 


miſeries 'of my life, I conſtantly experienced the 


moſt tender ſentiments, which, though affecting, 
were delicious; thefe, ſhedding a falutary balm on 
the ſorrows of my wounded heart, ſeemed to con- 


vert grief into enjoyment, and the amiable remem- 


brance of thoſe pleaſing ſenſations, frequently re- 
turns, unaccompanied by thoſe ſorrows that for- 


merly attended them. It appears to me that I have 


given more into the pleaſure of my exiſtence, and 
more truly lived, when the peculiarity of my fate 


had concentered all my feelings, as it were, about 


my own TINY than when they evaporated out- 
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wardly, in purſuit of thoſe objects which merit 
ſo little in themſelves, yet conſtitute the whole 


felicity of thoſe we think moſt happy: 


When all was right — me, when I was 
content with every thing, and ſatisfied with the 
ſphere I was to occupy, I filled it with my affec- 
tions, while my expanſi ve ſoul, extending itſelf to 
other objects, was perpetually attracted by a thou- 
fand different inclinations, and by amiable attach- 


ments, which continually employed my heart: in 


theſe ſituations I forgot myſelf in ſome meaſure, 
thinking principally on what was foreign to me, 
and experiencing in the continual agitation of my 
feelings, all the viciſſitude of earthly things, This 


exquiſite ſenſibility left me neither inward peace, 


nor outward repoſe; happy in appearance only, I 
Had not a ſingle ſentiment that could have borne 
the proof of reflection, or with which I could truly 
have been content. Never was I perfectly ſatiſ- 


Ked either with others or myſelf; the tumult of the 


world made me giddy, ſolitude wearied me, I per- 
petually wiſhed for a change of ſituation, and met 
with happineſs in none. Meantime, I was enter- 
tained well, and careſſed every where; I had not a 
ſingle enemy, none who bore me ill-will, none that 
were envious, every one ſought to oblige me, and I 

frequently 


V 
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* 

frequently had it; in my power to oblige others. 
Without wealth, employment, or flatterers; with- 
out any diſplay or reputation of particular talents, 
1 enjoyed every advantage that could have reſulted 
from them all, and faw no one in a fituation which 
[ thought preferable to my own. What then was 
wanting to make me happy? 1 cannot anſwer 
this; but I am fully ſenſible I was not fo. What 
additional misfortune is wanting at this time to 


make me the moſt miſerable of mankind ? Nothing 


that human malice can add; yet in this deplorable 
fituation, I would not change my being and deſtiny 
with the moſt fortunate among my perſecutors; 
but would rather be myſelf in the midſt of cheſe 
misfortunes, than any of thoſe who figure in all 
the glare of proſperity. Cut off from every con- 
nection, my foul muſt nouriſh itſelf on its own 
ſubſtance z but ſhe is not exhauſted, though I ru- 
minate on a void, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, my clouded imagination and faded ideas no 
longer farniſhing ſufficient aliment to my heart, 
while my ſoul dimmed and obſtructed by the weak 
neſs of its bodily organs, ſinks daily under the 
weight of them, having no longer ſtrength ſuffi- 
cient to free itſelf, and dart as heretofore from its 
aged and feeble covering. a 


Thai 


[ HY 
This entering into ourſelves, is what we are 
naturally forced to by adverſity, and this, perhaps, 
renders it ſo inſupportable to the generality of man- 
kind: for my part (who have only weakneſſes to 
reproach myſelf with) 1 eaſily find conſolation, 
for never did premeditated evil approach my heart : 
Yet, unleſs I was fortified by ſtupidity, how could 
I contemplate my ſituation, though but for a ſingle 


moment, without ſeeing it in all its horrors, and 


ſinking under the weight of grief and deſpair ? Far 
from that, though the moſt feeling of beings, I 


_ Conſider it unmoved, and without ſtruggle or effort, 


nay almoſt with indifference, ſee myſelf in a ſtate 
which no other man, perhaps, could ſupport the 
idea of without the utmoſt perturbation. 


How did I acquire this inſenſibility? For I was 
very far from this peaceful diſpoſition when I firſt 
opened my eyes on that plot which had been ſo 
long enſnaring me in fecret. I was inſtantly 
overwhelmed with this new diſcovery: infamy and 
treaſon fell on me unawares, for what honeſt ſoul 
could be prepared for ſuch attacks, ſince they muſt 
be merited to be foreſeen? When I found myſelf 
entangled in the ſnares they ſpread for me, .indig- 
nation, fury, and delirium took poſſeſſion .of my 
heart; I knew not how to act, my head was 


giddy ; 


N 


giddy; while in the fearful obſcurity into which 
they had plunged me, I could diſcover no light to 
direct, no ſupport or hold, whoſe help I might 
rely on, to reſiſt the deſpair which -threatened. to 
overwhelm me. 


5 


How could I hope for happineſs or peace in this 
dreadful ſituation? yet, though I Mill continue in 
it, and am even plunged deeper than ever into this 
fearful abyſs, I have found tranquillity and eaſe, 
am happy and cheerful, laughing ſometimes at the 
perpetual torments which my perſecutors are giv- 
ing themſelves, while I am content, and ſo em- 
ployed with flowers, ſtamina, and childiſh amuſe- 
ments, that I do not even think of them. 


But how was this change produced? Naturally, 
inſenſibly, and without effort. The firſt ſurprize 
indeed was dreadful. I who felt myſelf worthy 
of love and efteem; I who thought myſelf honour- 
ed and reſpected, as I deſerved to be, found myſelf 
on a ſudden transformed into the moſt fearful mon- 
ſter, ſuch a one, indeed, as never exiſted, I ſaw 
a whole generation precipitate itſelf into this un- 
reaſonable opinion, without explanation, doubt, or 
ſhame, and even without my being able to learn 
the cauſe of this ſtrange revolution. At firſt, I 
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ſtruggled violently, and did but entangle myſelf 
the more, I wiſhed to force my perſecutors to ſome 
explanation; but they took care not to ſatisfy me 
in this particular. After having a long time tor- 
mented myſelf to no purpoſe, it was neceſſary to 
take breath; meantime, I ſtill hoped, and ſaid to 
myſelf, © ſo ſtupid a blindneſs, fo abſurd a preju- 
dice, cannot long influence the whole human race 
there are men of ſenſe who will not ſhare this de- 
lirium there are upright minds who deteſt trai- 
tors and impoſture, I will ſeek them; at length, 
ſurely, I ſhall find a man, and if I meet with one, 
the reſt will be confounded.” I ſought in vain, I 
found' none; the combination was univerſal, with- 
out exception or difference, and I am reduced to a 
certainty of concluding my days in this horrid pro- 
ſcription, without ever being able to penetrate the 
myſtery. $670 
It is in this deplorable ſituation, after long and 
dreadful agonies, that, inſtead of deſpair, which 
ſeemed my inevitable portion for ever, I once more 
found ſerenity, tranquillity, peace, and even hap- 
pineſs; ſince each day of my life I recal the occu- 
pations of the preceding one with pleaſure, and de- 
fire no variation for to-morrow. | 


From 
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From whence proceeds this difference? From 
one ſingle cireumſtance, which is, that I have 
learned to bear the yoke of . neceſſity without mur- 
muring - Formerly; Jas attached to a thouſand ' 
things, all which connections have been rent aſun- 
der ſucceſſively, and I am reduced to depend on 
myſelf, and adopt my own plan for happineſs. 
Now that I am preſſed on all ſides, I maintain my 
equilibrium, becauſe, no longer attached to any 
thing, I depend on en alone. 


When I 8 with fo much ardour againſt 

public opinion, I ſtill bore its yoke, though 1 did 

not perceive itz for while J entertained an advan- 

tageous idea of mankind, or at leaſt of a part; of 

them, the opinions they might form could not be 

indifferent to me. I had frequently found that the 

* judgment of the public was very equitable; but did 
not then perceive that this equity was the effect of 
chance, or that the rules on which their opinions 
are founded were drawn from their paſſions or pre- 
judices, and that even when they judge uprightly, 
it frequently ſprings from a bad principle; ſinee 
they may pretend to honour the merit of another, 
not from a love of juſtice, but to give themſelves 
an air of impartiality, that they may caluminate 
the ſame man, on other ſubjects, more ſecurely. 
Q 2 But 
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But when, after long and vain experiments, I found 
every one, without exception, remained in the 


moſt cruel and abſurd ſyſtem that infernal malice 


ever invented; when J ſaw that, in reſpect to me, 
reaſon was baniſhed from all heads, and equity 
from all hearts; when I found a frantic generation 
given up. without reſerve to the blind furor of its 
guides, againſt an unfortunate being who never 
did, wiſhed, or attempted harm againſt any one, 
it was time to lay aſide my lantern, and exclaim, 
c“ There are none ſuch as I ſought for!“ 


From that time I began to conſider myſelf as 
alone upon the earth, and that my cotemporaries 
were, in re ard to me, but mechanical beings, 
who acted hy mere impulſion, and whoſe actions 


could only be calculated by the laws of motion. 


Whatever intention, whatever paſſions I might 
ſuppoſe in their ſouls, theſe would never explain 
their conduct on my account, in any manner that 
I could comprehend. Their interior diſpoſitions, 
therefore, ceaſe to be of any conſequence to me; 
ſince I no longer conſider them in any other light 
than machines moving in various directions, but 


deſtitute, in regard to me, of all good or moral 
reflection. 


In 


1 
In all the evils that befal us, we look more to 
the intention than the effect. A tile falling from 
a houſe may wound us more, but does not vex us 
half ſo much as a ſtone thrown from an ill-deſigning 
hand; the blow; indeed, may fail, but the inten- 
tion never miſſes its mark. Corporeal ſufferings 
are leaſt felt amid the ſtrokes of adverſe fortune; 
and when the unhappy know not on whom to 
charge their ſufferings, they attribute them to Deſ- 
tiny, whom they perſonify on this occaſion, and 
ſupply with eyes and underſtanding, that he may 
be in a capacity to torment them wilfully, Thus 
it is with the gameſter, who, enraged with his 
loſſes, is in a fury, though he knows not with 
whom; he, therefore, imagines a Fate maliciouſly 
tormenting him, and thus, giving food to his paſ- 
ſion, becomes enraged and exaſperated againſt an 
enemy himſelf has created; but a wiſe man, who 
only-views the misfortunes which happen to him 
as the ſtrokes of blind Neceſſity, has not theſe un- 
reaſonable agitations: he complains in his aMic- 
tion, but without heat or paſſion, he only feels 
the actual pain of thoſe evils which aſſail him; the 
ſtrokes he receives may ſlightly wound his perion, 
but not one of them can reach his heart, or in 
the leaſt remove the early impreſſion of a — 
and virtuous education. Zo 
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It requires much labour to arrive thus far, but 
this is not all; if we ftop there, we only cut off 


the evil, but leave the root behind, -and this root 
is not implanted in others, but in our own boſoms, 
from whence we muſt endeavour to eradicate it. 


This I was perfectly ſenſible of when my -recollec- 


tion returned, my reaſon pointing out nothing but 


abſurdity in all the explications J had given to my 


ſufferings, been ſoon convinced that the cauſes, 
inſtruments, and means of all this, were unfa- 
thomable, inexplicable, and ought to be regarded 


with indifference; in ſnhort, that I ought to con- 
ſider my whole deſtiny as ſo many acts of pure fa- 
tality, in which neither plan, intention, nor moral 
cauſe exiſted; that I ſhould ſubmit without mur 


muring or uneaſineſs, ſince both were utterly un- 


availing; that all IJ had now to do on earth, was 


.to look on myſelf AS a being merely paſſive, and 


that I ſhould not waſte that ſtrength in uſeleſs 
ſtruggles againſt my fate, which was given me in 


order to ſupport it. This is what I thought both 


my reaſon and heart acquieſced in; yet I felt the 


latter ſometimes complain. From whence aroſe 
this murmur ?—l ſought, and found the cauſe: it 
aroſe from ſelf-pride, which having been irritated 


with mankind, roſe up alſo againſt the conviction 
of | 


This 


2.1 


This diſcovery was not fo readily made as ſome 
may imagine; for an innocent, perſecuted man, is 
apt to miſtake affection to his own perſon for a pure 
love of juſticez but when once the true ſource 4s 
diſcovered, it may eaſily be ſtopped, or at leaſt 
turned into its proper channel. Self- eſteem is the 
ſtrongeſt incentive to elevated ſouls: ſelf- pride, fer- 
tile in illuſions, often diſguiſes itſelf, and is miſ- 
taken for the former; but when once the fraud is 
diſcovered, the danger ceaſes; for though it is dif- 
ſicult to eradicate it entirely, it may eaſily be kept 

in ſubj ection. 


1 was never much inclined to ſelf. pride, but this 
factitious paſſion encreaſed with me in the world, 
particularly after I commenced author: I.had leſs 
of it, perhaps, than many others, but yet J had a 
prodigious quantity. The terrible leſſons I re- 


ceived, preſently confined it within juſt bounds. PN 


'Fhis reformation began by a ſimple diſlike of in- 
juſtice, and concluded by a thorough diſdain of it; 
then, relying on the integrity of my own heart, 
and ſtriking off thoſe exterior relations which ren- 
der ſelf importunate, by renouncing all compari, 
fons and preferences, this paſſion was reduced again 
to ſelf- eſteem, reſumed its natural courſe, and has 
delivered me from the yoke of opinion. e 
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From this time, my foul regained its peace, and 
almoſt its felicity; for in whatever ſituation we 
may find ourſelves, it is through the mind only 
that we can be completely miſerable; when that is 
compoſed, and we liſten to'the voice of Reaſon, ſhe 
conſoles us for all thoſe woes which it was not in 
our power to avoid, and even annihilates them, 
when they do not immediately act upon us, ſince 
we are certain to eſcape their ſharpeſt ſtings, the 
inſtant they ceaſe to employ our attention; the 
moſt diſtreſſing ſituations being nothing to thoſe 
who. do not think of them. Offences, revenge, 
over- reaching, outrages, or injuſtice, loſe their 
force with thoſe who, in the evils they experience, 
ſee only the actual injury, without conſidering the 
intention, and whoſe ſelf-eſteem does not depend 
on that opinion it pleaſes others to beſtow on their 
actions. In whatever light men think fit to view 
me, they cannot change my being, and, in ſpite 
of their power or dark intrigues, I ſhall continue, 
Jet them do what they pleaſe, to remain preciſely 
what I am. It is certain that their behaviour, in 
reſpect to me, influences my real ſituation ; the 
barrier they have placed between themſelves and 
me, cutting off all reſource, ſubſiſtence, or relief, 
which my old age and wants require, renders even 


aner uſeleſs, ſince it cannot procure me thoſe 
» ſervices 
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ſervices which are neceſſary. There is neither 
commerce, reciprocal truſt, or correſpondence be- 
tween me and mankind; alone in the midſt of 
them, I have no reſource but myſelf, and that is a 
very weak one at my age, eſpecially 1 in the ſtate to 
which I am reduced. Theſe forrows are undoubt- 
edly great; but they have loſt their force with me, 
ſince I have learned to bear them without anger. 
The ſituations in which real want is felt, are not 
very numerous; foreſight and imagination multiply 
them, and it is this continuity of ſenſation, which 
cauſes our inquietude and unhappineſs. For me, 
it is in vain that I am ſenſible I ſhall ſuffer to-mor- 
row, it ſuffices to render me content, that I do not 
ſuffer to-day. I am not affected with the evils I 
foreſee, but only with thoſe I feel, which reduces 
my portion of ſuffering to very little. Alone, ſick, | 
and abandoned in my bed, I might die with want,® 
cold, and hunger, without any perſon concerning 
himſelf about it; and, provided 1 remain un- 
moved, and as little affected as the reſt, of what 
conſequence is all this? But is it nothing, particu- 
larly at my age, to view life and death, ſickneſs 
and health, riches and poverty, glory and defama- 
tion, with equal indifference? Other old men axe 
uneaſy about every thing, while I am regardleſs of 
all; nor is this latein the effect of my own 
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wiſdom, but of the malice of my enemies, and is 
a compenſation for the ills they have dealt me; for, 
by rendering me inſenſible to the ſtrokes of adverſe 
fortune, they have done me more ſervice than if 
they had left me free from its attacks; ſince never 
having experienced adverſity, I ſhould continually 
have dreaded its approach, but now that it is van- 
quiſhed, I can fear it no more. 


This ſtate of mind reſtores me, in the midſt of 
all the croſſes of life, to the enjoyment of my na- 


tural diſpoſition, almoſt as completely as if I lived 


in the higheſt proſperity, except during thoſe ſhort 
intervals, when I am recalled by the preſence of 


ſome particular object to the moſt melancholy in- 


quietudes. At other times, given up to the guid- 
ance of my inclinations, of the affections which 


moſt attract me, my heart yet nouriſhes itſelf by 


the indulgence of thoſe ſentiments for which it was 
formed, and I enjoy and partake of them, with the 
imaginary beings my fancy creates, as though all. 
theſe things really exiſted: nay, they do exiſt for 
me who- create them, and I neither fear they ſhould 
betray or abondon me; they will exiſt while Me- 
mory holds her feat, or Reaſon maintains her em- 
pire; they will endure while my miſerles remain, 
and ſuffice to make me forget them. LE 
I Every 


7 


Every thing concurs to bring me back to that 
peaceful and happy ſtate for which Nature deſigned 
me. ] paſſed three-fourths of my time, either em- 
ployed with inſtructive and even agreeable objects, 
to which I give up my mind and ſenſes with plea- 
ſure, or with thoſe ideal beings my fancy forms ac- 
cording to my heart; a commerce with whom, yet 
keeps its feelings and affections alive : if not thus 
employed alone, and content with myſelf, 1 al- 
ready experience that happineſs which I am con- 
ſcious is due to me. In all this, ſelf-love does the 
whole work, ſelf-pride is of no account. It is not 
thus in thoſe melancholy moments which J yet 
ſometimes paſs among men, the dupe of their 
treacherous careſſes, their falſe deceitful compli- 
ments, and honied malignity: however I endeavour 
to ſuppreſs it, ſelf pride then prevails, and the ha- 
tred and animoſity. 1 perceive in their hearts, 
through every weak concealment, tears mine with 
keeneſt ſorrow; while the idea of being taken for 
ſo groſs a dupe, adds to my grief a childnefs vexa- 
tion, the fruit of this fooliſh pride, which, though 
1 feel thi: ridiculouſneſs of, I cannot conquer. The 
efforts I have made to bear theſe inſulting and ſati- 
rical looks unmoved, are amazing: an hundred 
times have I paſſed in the public walks, in order to 
accuſtom myſelf to theſe painful trials; but fo far 
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from having been able to blunt my feelings, I 


could never advance a ſingle ſtep towards it, and all 


my vain efforts have left me as ſuſceptible of 


trouble and vexation as ever. 


£ Governed by the ſenſes, notwithſtanding all my 
endeavours, I have never been able to reſiſt their 


impreſſions, and while the object continues to act 


upon them, my heart cannot ceaſe to be affected; 


but theſe fugitive afflictions laſt no longer than the 


ſenſation which gives riſe to them. The preſence 


of a malicious perſon affects me violently; but the 


inſtant he diſappears, the impreſſion ceaſes; he is 
immediately baniſhed from my memory, and if I 
am ever ſo well aſſured he is buſying himſelf about 
me, I cannot trouble myſelf about him. The 


evil which I do not actually feel, does not in the 
leaſt affect me; and the perſecutor J do not ſee, 


can give me no concern. I am ſenſible of the ad- 
vantage this diſpoſition gives to thoſe who rule my 
deſtiny; but let them diſpoſe of it at their pleaſure, 
I had rather they ſhould torment me without re- 


| ſiſtance, than that 1 ſhould be forced to think of 


them, in order to avoid the efforts of their malice. 


It is my ſenſes, acting thus immediately on my 
heart, that occaſion the ſole torment of my life: 
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In retreats, where I fee no one, I think no more of 
my misfortunes, no longer feel them, no longer 
ſuffer, but am happy and content, without obſtacle 
or interruption. At other times, I rarely eſcape 
ſome ſenſible attack, and frequently when ] leaſt 
expect it: a geſture or malicious look that I ob- 
ſerve, an envenomed word that I hear, or an ad- 
verſary I chance to meet with, ſufficesto overthrow 
me. All I can do in theſe caſes is to forget and 
fly from theſe affronts as faſt as poſſible; my pain 
vaniſhes with the ſubject that cauſed it, and calm- 
neſs reſumes it place the moment I am alone, or if 
any thing then diſturbs my peace, it is a fear of 
meeting in my way ſome new object of inquietude. 
This is my principal concern; but this is ſufficient 
to embitter my happineſs: I lodge in the midſt of 
Paris; in going from my houſe, I ſigh for the coun- 
try and ſolitude; but I have a conſiderable way to 
go before J can breathe at eaſe, and in this ſpace I 
encounter a thouſand objects which wound my 
heart, and half the day paſſes in agonies, before I 
can find the wiſhed aſylum, happy if at length I am 
permitted to reach it. The moment I eſcape the 
fight of injurious man is delicious, and vyhen I find 
myſelf under the trees, furrounded by verdure, I 
think myſelf in a terreſtrial Paradiſe, enjoying as 
| | lively 
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lively an interva] of pleaſure as the bappieſt of 
mortals can experience. 


I perfectly remember that during my ſhort-lived 
__ proſperity, the very fame ſolitary walks, now ſo 
delightful to me, were inſipid and weariſome. 
I When I happened to be at any one's houſe in the 
| country, the neceſſity of uſing exerciſe, and breath- 
0 | ing a freer air, made me frequently go out alone; 
[| then, eſcaping like a thief, I wandered in the park, 
or about the country; but far from finding the 
pleaſing calm I experience at preſent, I carried 

with me the vain agitation that employed me in 

the houſe, the remembrance of the company I quit- 

þ ted purſued me even to my ſolitude, while the va- 
| pours of ſelf-pride, ſeemed to tarniſh the freſhneſs 
of the groves, and diſturb the quiet of my retreat. 

| It was in vain that I fled to the receſſes of the 
| woods, an importunate crowd followed me every 

| where in idea, and all nature faded in my ſight; nor 

| was it till fince J have been detached from ſocial 

| paſſions, and their melancholy train, that I have 
| | found her again in all her charms. ; 

1 


[1 Convinced of the impoſſibility of reſtraining theſe 
| powerful involuntary emotions, I have ceaſed to 
attempt it. At every freſh attack, my blood fer- 
ments, while rage and indignation immediately 
take 


of 
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tak e poſſeſſion of me; I therefore give up to Nature 


this firſt exploſion, which all my ſtrength could 


not overcome. I -only -endeavour to prevent the 
effects they might produce, if left to themſelves; 
meantime, my eyes ſparkle, my features are agitat- 


ed, I-feel an univerſal;trembling and ſuffocating pal- 


pitation; all theſe proceed from phyſical cauſes, 


and depend on conſtitution, nor can any effort of 
reaſon conquer them; but after having given way 
to this firſt tranſport, e may re- obtain the povern- 
ment of ourſelves, and recover our ſenſes by de- 


grees. I attempted this a long time without ſuc- 


ceſs; but at length more happily, when ceaſing to 
exhauſt my ſtrength in vain reſiſtance, T waited 


the moment that reaſon might govern, to vanquifh 


my weakneſs, for ſhe never ſpeaks but when ſhe 
may be heard. Alas ! what-do:I-fay? until reaſon 
might govern! 1 ſhould do wrong to beſtow on 
her the honour of this triumph, in which ſhe has no 
ſhare ;-all this is the effect of a verſatile diſpoſition, 
which an impetuous wind ſometimes agitates, but 
which reſumes it native calmneſs the moment this 
hurricane ceaſes to blow: it is my natural ardour 
which caeches the: raomentary agitation, it is my 
natural indolence which as inſtantaneouſly appeaſes 
me. I give into every preſent impulſe, each ſhock 
occaſions a violent emotion; but the cauſe vaniſh- 
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ing, the effect ceaſes; nothing communicated is 
laſting, and all the events of fortune, all the machi- 


nations of man, can have but little hold on a being 
thus formed. 


Too afflict me with laſting pain, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to renew the impreſſion every moment, for 
intervals, however ſhort, are ſufficient to reſtore 
me to myſelf. I am what it pleaſes men to make 
me, while they continue to work on my ſenſes ; but 


in the firſt inſtant of relaxation, I am again what 


Nature deſigned me. To this point, therefore, 


_ notwithſtanding all endeavours to the contrary, 'L 


moſt conſtantly return; and in this ſituation, even 
in deſpight of fate itfelf, enjoy that happineſs for 


which I feel myſelf peculiarly formed. I have de- 


ſcribed this ſtate. in one of my. former reveries, 
which ſuits me ſo well, that I wiſh, for nothing 
during its continuance, and fear nothing but to ſee 
it diſturbed. I am not in any manner affected with 


the evils mankind have heaped on me, the fear of 


what they may yet do, is alone capable of giving 
me the ſmalleſt agitation; but convinced they have 
no new contrivance by which they. can perma- 
nently affect me, I laugh at their inventions, and 
enjoy e in ſpite of their ne 34 
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Haremess is a permanent condition, which 

does not ſeem deſigned for man, while here below. 
Every thing on earth is in a ſtate of continual fluc- 
tuation, which will not permit any thing to main- 
tain a conſtant form. Every object with which we 
are ſurrounded, changes ; we are equally mutable, 
nor can any man be certain he ſhall love to-morrow 
what he loves to- day: thus all our plans for hap- 


pineſs in this life, are purely chimerical. Let us» 


then, prize contentment whenever it offers; let us 


beware how we baniſh it by our own folly, nei- 


ther let us embarraſs ourſelves with forming pro- 
jects to enſure its continuance, fince ſuch projects 


are certain follies, I have feen few men, perhaps 


none, in a ſtate of happineſs ; but J have ſeen many 


content, and of all the objects that ever truck me, 


it is that which conveys the greateſt fatisfaction to 
my heart, and I believe this is a natural conſe- 
quence of the great power of involuntary fenſation 
on my internal feelings. | 
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Happineſs has no particular outward ſign to diſ- 
cover itſelf by; we muſt be able to view the heart 
before we can be certain who are truly happy; but 
contentment is to be read in the eyes, the conver- 
ſation, the accent, the manner, and ſeems to com- 
municate itſelf to him that perceives it. Can there 
be a greater pleaſure than to ſee à whole people 
given to the enjoyment of a holiday, every heart 
expanding with the exhilarating rays .of pleaſure, 


which paſs joyfully but rapidly amid the clouds of 
life? 


T Three days ago, M. P. came with extraordinary 
haſte to ſhew me an eulogy on Madame 'Geoffrin 
by M. D. The reading was preceded by ro- 
peated burſts of laughter .on the ridiculous phraſes 
this piece contained, and the filly play on words 


with which he ſaid it abounded, Still continuing 


to laugh, he began reading, while I liſtened with 
a ſeriouſneſs, which (on obſerving that I did not 


- imitate him) calmed his levity. The longeſt and 


moſt laboured article of this piece turned on the 
pleaſure Madame Geoffrin took in ſeeing children, 
and exciting their harmleſs prattle. The author 


drew from this, and with reaſon, the proof of an 


amiable diſpoſition; though he did not ſtop here, 
but directly accuſed thoſe who had not the fame 
| | taſte, 
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tafte, with evil diſpoſitions, and wickedneſs. He 
maintained this ſo far, as to aſſert, that if all the 
m lefactors who are taken up to the gallows or 


the yrheel, were interrogated on that ſuhject, 
they would univerſally agree in confeſſing, they 


had never loved children. Theſe aſſertions ap- 


peared very ſingular in the fituation they were 


placed in; for ſuppoſing all this true, was it 


neceſſary to ſoil the praiſe due to an eſtimable wo- 
man, with diſguſting images of executions and 
malefactors? I eaſily underſtood the true motive of 
this paltry affectation, and when M. P. had ſiniſhed 
reading this piece, after praiſing what thought 


worthy, I added, that the author had leſs friend- 


ſhip: than hatred iu his heart hen he wrote it. 
The next day, the weather being fine, though 
add, I took a walk 2s far as dhe military ſchool, 
expecting to meet with ſome moſs in full bloom. 


During my walk, I reflected on the viſit of the 


preceding evening, and on the Work of M. D. in 


which/I could not believe the far-fetched epiſode I 
have before remarked, could be placed there with- 


out deſign. The affectation of bringing this trifle 


to me, from whom they uſually coneeal every 
thing, was ſufficiently expreſſive of their meaning. 
F :bad ſent my children to he Aſylum; this was 
ſufficient to make me paſs for an unnatural father; 

from 
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from thence, extending and exaggerating the idea, 

they had deduced, as a neceſſary conſequence, that 
I |! I hated children. In following the gradations of 
I this chain of thought, I admired with what art 
human induſtry may change white to black: for I 
do not believe that ever man loved better to ſee 
theſe little puppets play together,” than myſelf, and 
frequently in the ſtreets or public walks, I ſtop to 
obſerve their little tricks and ſports, with a degree 

= of intereſt which I never obſerved in any other per- 
ll | Hs ſon. The very day I was viſited by M. P. and not 


— — _— _ — 
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= ll; 1 an hour before his arrival, ILhad received one from 
Il | the two younger children of Souſſoi, my landlord, 
| | the eldeſt of whom might be about ſeven years old. 
They had embraced meſo freely, and Thad repaid 
; {1 | their careſſes with ſuch tenderneſs, that notwith - 
it | ſanding the diſparity of years, they ſeemed ſin- 

| | cerely ſatisfied with me, while I was tranſported 
"Mi: with pleaſure to find that my aged figure had not 
f | diſguſted them: Even the youngeſt came to me ſo 
; | willingly, that, more childiſh than they were, I 
10 felt myſelf moſt attached to him, and ſaw his de- 
| | parture with as much concern as if he had gen 
11 to me. | n s | 
0 | ie 


I know chat the reproach of have ſent my children 
to the Aſylum, has readily degenerated, with.. the 
. aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of very little alteration, into that of being 

an unnatural father, and hating children; though , 

it is certain that the fear of expoling them, to a deſ- q 
tiny a thouſand times worſe, and almoſt inevitable 
by any other means, obliged me to take that ſtep. 
Had I been lefs concerned for what might become 
of them, not being in a ſiruation to bring theſe 
children up myſelf, I ſhould have left them to 
their mother, WhO would have ſpoiled them, or 
to her family, who would have converted them 
into monſters— even yet tremble to think of i it! 
— What Mahomet made of Saide, is nothing to 
what would have been made of them in reſpect to 
me, and I am certain, from the ſnares which were: 
afterwards ſpread for me on that account, that the 
project was formed. It is true, I was very far, at 
that time, from ſuſpecting theſe atrocious ſnares, . 
but was then fully convinced that the education 

leaſt dangergus to them would be that of the Aſy- 
Jum, and accordingly 1 placed them there. 1 
ſhould do fo again, and with leſs concern, was 1 
in the ſame circumſtances 3 though I am convinced 

no father can feel more tenderneſs for his children 
than I ſhould have felt for mine, and habit in fome 
degree aſſiſted Nature. 


If 


119. 


If I have made any progreſs in the knowledge 


of the human heart, it is to the pleaſure I have ex- 
perienced in ſeeing and obſerving children, that 1 
owe it. This ſame pleaſure, in my youth was 
rather an obſtacle, for I joined fo gaily and heartily 


in their play, that I never thought of ſtudying 
their diſpoſitions; but as I grew old, and four.d 


they were alarmed at the ſight of my feeble frame, 


1 abſtained from teazing them, rather wiſhing to 


> 


deprive myſelf of a pleaſure, than to diſturb theit 


joy; T therefore fatisfied myſelf with obſerving 
their little tricks and ſports, and found a recom- 


pence for the ſacrifice I made of my ſatisfaction, by 
the lights theſe obſervations threw on the ſtudy of 


the firſt and genuine diſpoſitions of Nature, of 
which our learned men underſtand” nothing. I 


have given ſufficient proof in my writings, of hav- 
ing too carefully and minutely attended to this 
ſtudy; not to have done it with pleaſure; for it 


muſt certainly appear the moſt incredible circum- 
ſtance in the world, that Eloiſæ and Emilius ſhould 


have been written by a man who did not love 


children. 


I never poſſeſſed either preſence of mind or faci- 
lity of ſpeech, and ſince my misfortunes, both wy 
tongue 


EE 

tongue and head are ſtill more embarraſſed; the 
idea and expreſſion equally eſcape me. and nothing 
requires greater diſcernment, or a more proper 
choice of expreſſions, than a diſcourſe held with 
children. What augments this embarraſſment in me, 
is the interpretation and weight they give to every 
word that proceeds from a man who has wrote pro 
feſſedly for children, and whoſe diſcourſe is ſup- 
poſed to have the weight of oracles for them. The 
conſtraint and inapitude I feel on theſe occaſions, 
make me uneaſy and diſconcerted, and I ſhould 
be more at eaſe before an Aſiatic monarch, than 
before a child it was neceſſary to make prattle. 


Another inconvenience, which I have already 
hinted at, puts me at a greater diſtance from chil- 
dren; and though, ſince my misfortunes I fee them 
with the ſame ſatisfaction, yet I no longer enjoy 
an equal familiarity. Children do not love old 
age; the ſight of decaying nature is hideous in their 
eyes: the repugnance ] diſcover in their little faces 
overwhelms me, and I had rather abſtain. from. 
careſſing, than inſpire them with diſguſt ; but this 
ſcruple is nothing to our modern philoſcphers of 
either ſex, Madame Geoffrin was little concerned 
whether children were pleaſed with her or not, 
provided ſhe was amuſed with them ; but to me, 


that 
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chat enjoyment is nothing unleſs it is reciprocal, 
and I am no longer in an age or ſituation to ſee the 
hearts of children bound with pleaſere to meet 
mine; ſhould that ever happen again, the ſatisfac- 
tion, from its ſcarceneſs, would be more lively. 
I had a ſtriking proof of this the other morning, by 
the pleaſure I took in carefling the little ones of 
Souſſoi ; not only becauſe the preſence of the good 
nurſe who attended them laid me under no re- 
ſtraint, but particularly from the cheerful air with 
which they accoſted me, and becauſe, during the 


viſit, they neither appeared weary, or diſpleaſed 


with my company. 


Alas ! could I yet experience ſome moments of 
real tenderneſs, proceeding from the heart, were 
it only from a child; could I once more obſerve 
joy and contentment in ſome eye, communicated 
by my preſence, for how many ſorrows and trou- 
bles would it , atone, by the ſhort, but delightful 
effuſions my heart would experience ! I ſhould not 
then be reduced to ſeek among animals that look of 
friendſhip which is denied me by mankind. I can 


judge the effect it would produce by a very few ex- 


amples ; but thoſe are ever dear to my memory. I 
will deſcribe one, that in any other ſituation would 
have been forgotten, and the impreſſion it made on 

| me, 


1 


me, may furniſh ſome idea of the unhappineſs of 


mine. 
5 wy 


Two years ago, having been walking towards 


La Nouvelle France, I turned to the left, and wil- 


ling to extend my walk round Montmartre, crofled 
the village of Clignancourt. As I walked along, 
thoughtful, and regardleſs of the ſurrounding ob- 


ects, I felt ſomething claſp my knees, and imme- | 
diately perceived it was a child of about five or fix 
years old, clinging round them, who at the ſame | 
time looked up ſo fondly and familiarly in my face, 


that I was greatly moved, ſaying to myſelf, & thus 


I ſhould have been treated by my own.” I took the 
child in my arms, and after having kiſſed it ſeveral , 


times, in a kind of tranſport, continued my way* 
I felt as I walked on that ſomething was wanting 


to complete my ſatisfaction, and this obliged me to 


return, I reproached myſelf with having quitted 


the child ſo ſoon, thinking I had diſcovered in its 


manner a kind of inſpiration, which ought not to 


have been ſlighted. Giving into the temptation, | 


I ran towards the child, enibraced it again, and 
gave him money to buy ſome ſmall Nanterre loaves, 


a man who fold them happening to be paſling by. 


I began to make him talk ; and on aſking who's 
ſon he was? he pointed to a man that was hooping 
Vox. II. R ſome 
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fome barrels. I was juſt preparing to quit the 
child, in order to ſpeak to the father, when I was 
prevented by ſeeing a man whiſper him, who ap- 


peared to be one of thoſe ſpies who are ever at my 


heels. While this perſon was ſpeaking, I remarked 


that the cooper's eyes were fixed attentively on me, 


with no very friendly aſpect: this ſight contracted 
my heart in an inſtant, and I quitted both father 
and child, with greater expedition than I had re- 


turned to them; but with a ſenſation leſs agree- 


able, and which altered my whole chain of feel“ 
ings. I have, notwithſtanding, frequently felt 
theſe ſentiments revive, and have often paſſed 
Clignancourt, in hopes of ſeeing this child again, 
but have never ſince met either with him or his 
father, and the only reſult of this encounter is, a 


| lively remembrance, intermingled with that pleaſing 


melancholy which is natural to me in all thoſe 
emotions. that penetrate my heart. 

There is a compenſation in all things; if my 
pleaſures are ſhort and ſeldom occur, they are more 
lively when enjoyed, than if they were more fre- 
quent. I renew them, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 
by frequent recollections, and though ſcarce, if 
they were unmixed and pure, perhaps I ſhould expe- 
rience more happineſs than I did in my greateſt 

7 proſperity. 
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proſperity. In extreme poverty, a very little makes 
us rich; a beggar who picks up a crown piece is 
more affected with his good fortune than a rich 
man would be on finding a purſe of gold. The 
world would laugh could they ſee into my ſoul, 
and view the impreſſion the ſmalleſt pleaſures of 
this kind make on it, when I can ſteal from the 
vigilance of my perſecutors. Four or five years 
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5 ago, a moſt pleaſing incident preſented itſelf, which | 
* I never recolle& without delight, from uin ſo ö 
* well enjoyed it, | f ö 


One Sunday 1 went with my wife to dine at 
Porte Maillot, aſter which we croſſed the wood of 
Boulogne, as far as La Muette; there we fat our 
ſelves down in the ſhade, waiting the decline of 
the ſun, deſigning to return gently through Paſſy. n 

Soon after, about twenty young girls, conducted [ 
by a kind of nun, arrived at the ſame place: ſome 1 
ſeated themſelves on the graſs, while others played 
round about us. During cheir play, a man with 
wafers paſſed by, furniſhed with his drum and his 
lottery- board, feeking for cuſtomers. I ſoon per- 
ceived that the young laſſes longed for the wafers, 
and two or three of them, who had, I ſuppoſe, 
ſome farthings in their pockets, aſked leave to play. 
While the governeſs was heſitating and diſputing 

"M2 | on 
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on this point, I called the man to me, bidding him 
let the young ladies draw once each, and I would 
pay for them. This command infpired ſo much 
pleaſure throughout the whole company, that the 
fight of it would more than have repaid me had I 
emptied my purſe for that purpoſe, As I ſaw their 
haſte occaſioned confuſion, with the permiſſion of 
the governeſs, I ranged them all on one fide, making 
them paſs to the other as they drew. Though 
there were no blanks, and each muſt at leaſt get 
one wafer, which would prevent entire diſcontent 
yet I privately took an opportunity of bidding the 
man uſe his ordinary dexterity in a contrary ſenſes 
ſo as to beſtow as many prizes as poſſible, and I 
would pay the difference. By this means near an 
hundred wafers were diſtributed among them, 
though they drew but once each, for on that ſcore 
I was inexorable, neither favouring thoſe who were 
leaſt fortunate, or ſhowing any preference that 
might raiſe diſcontents. My wife prevailed with 
thoſe who had good lots to ſhare them with their 
comrades, by which means the prizes were nearly 
equal, and the joy univerſal. 


I entreated the nun to draw in her turn, though 
dreading to have my offer diſdainfully refuſed ; but 
ſhe accepted it with pleaſure, drawing like the pen- 

| | ſioners, 
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ſioners, and taking her lot cheerfully. I reſpected 
her for this conduct, looking on it as a kind of po- 
liteneſs far preferable to any airs of affectation. 
During this ſport, ſome diſputes aroſe, which were 
brought. before my tribunal, at which theſe little 
ones pleaded in their turns, giving me an opportu- 
nity to obſerve, that though none of them were 
pretty, the gentility of ſome obliterated the idea of 
their want of beauty. | 


At length we ſeparated, extremely well ſatisfied 
with each other, and this afternoon was one of 
_ thoſe which I recollect with the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion. The amuſement was not a very expenſive 
one, ſince for thirty ſous, which was the molt it 
coſt me, I had an hundred crown's worth. of con- 
tent; ſo true it is that pleaſure does not depend on 
extravagance, and that jov is as readily purehaſed 
by pence as pounds. I went ſeveral times to this 
place, in hopes of meeting the ſame little company, 
but was never fortunate enough to do fo. 


This recalls to my memory another amuſement 
of the ſame kind, but much farther back. Ir wa, 
during that unhappy period, when familiar with 
the rich and men of letters, I was ſometimes con- 
ſtrained to partake of their melancholy amuſe- 

R 3 ments, 
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ments. I was at La Chevrette, at a feſtival occa- 
_ honed by the birth-day of its owner: all the fa- 
mily were aſſembled to celebrate it, with every 
kind of noiſy entertainment ; neither ſhows, feaſt- 
ing, or fireworks, were omitted; there was hardly 
time to breathe; it was all giddineſs, without 
amuſement. Aſter dinner, we took a walk in the 
avenue, where a kind of fair was kept. The vil-. 
lagers were dancing : the gentlemen condeſcended 
to dance with the country maids; but the ladies 
maintained their dignity. There were people here 
who ſold gingerbread: a young gentleman took it 
in his head to buy ſome, and throw it piece by 
piece among the crowd; and all the company were 
ſo delighted to ſee the clowns ſcramble, figlit, and 
overthrow each other in queſt of it, that every one 
was enger to contribute towards the ſport. Gin- 
Ss, thereſore, flew in every direction, while 
men and maids, running, falling, and laming each 
other, offered a moſt charming amuſement to the 
ſpectators. Though not really pleaſed as they 
were, I did like the reſt, from a principle of falſe 
ſhame ; but ſoon weary of emptying my purſe in 
order to lame iy fellow creatures, I quitted the 
good company, and walked alone through the fair. 
The varicty of objects that preſented themſelves, 

amuſcd me for a conſiderable time: ameng others, 

I perceived 
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I perceived five or ſix Savoyard boys round a young 
girl, who had about a dozen pitiful apples yet 
remaining in her baſket, which ſhe would wil- 
lingly have parted with, but the Savoyards could 
not muſter aboye two or three farthings among 
them all, and theſe were inſufficient to make the 


deſired purchaſe. This baſket was to them the | 


garden of the Heſperides, and the young w ench 
the dragon that guarded this precious fruit. The 
farce amuſed me for ſome time, at length, I con- 
_ cluded it by buying the apples, and diſtributing 
them among the boys. I then enjoyed the moſt 
pleaſing ſpectacle that can flatter the heart of man, 
that of ſeeing joy, united with the innocence of 
youth, ſpread itſelf all around me, for tlie ſpecta- 
tors, in contemplating, ſhared it; but I who pur- 
chaſed it ſo cheaply, had the additional pleaſure 
of feeling it was my own work. | 

In comparing this amuſement with that T had 
juſt quitted, I felt, with ſatisfaction, the difference 
between real inclination and natural pleaſures, and 
thoſe that ſpring from opulence, which are engen- 
dered by derifibn and diſdain; for what amuſement 
ſhould be derived from ſeeing a number of our fel- 
low - creatures, greedy through poverty, overthrow- 
te ing, choaking, and brutally laming each other, 
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from eagerneſs to procure ſome morſels of gin- 
gerbread, which had been trampled on, and were 
covered with duſt ? 
4 
For my part, when J reflect on the kind of vo- 
luptuouſneſs I have enjoyed on various occaſions, 1 
find it conſiſted leſs in ſentiments of beneyolence, 
than in the pleaſure of contemplating happy faces. 
That ſight has, indeed, to me a charm, which, 
though it penetrates my heart, appears to riſe en- 
tirely from animal ſenſation ; for if I do not ſee 
the ſatisfaction I beſtow, though fully convinced 
of its reality, it does not give me half the plea- 
ſure, This is to me even a diſintereſted enjoy- 
ment, which does not depend on the part I take 1 in 
it; for in public holidays, the pleaſure of contem- 
| plating a number of happy faces, has ever attracted 
me. This pleaſure has often been fruſtrated in 
France, for that nation, who pretend to ſo much 
gaiety, ſhew little of it in their ſports, Formerly, 
I often went to the Guinguettes, to ſee the poorer 
fort of people dance ; but theſe dances were ſo 
aukward, and their behaviour and countenaces fo 
dull and melancholy, that I always left them ra- 
cher wearied than amuſed ; but at Geneva, and in 
Switzerland, where mirth and laughter do not 
Fontnually cvaporate in malignant tricks, every. 
Be 
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thing breathes contentment and gaiety in their 
public entertainments. The hideous aſpect of po- 
verty is baniſhed, neither does pride ſhew its info» 
jence; but good-will, friendſhip, and concord» 
diſpoſe all hearts to cheerfulneſs. Frequently, in 
the tranſports of innocent joy, ſtrangers accoſt, 
embrace, and invite each other to ſhare the plea- 
ſures of the day. In order to enjoy theſe pleaſing 
ſports, it is not neceſſary I ſhould be actually en- 
gaged in them; let me but ſee, and I am certain 
to partake of the jollity; and among ſo many 
cContented faces, I am convinced there would not 
be found one heart more happy than my own. 


Though this is a pleaſure ariſing only from ſen- 
ſation, it has certainly a moral cauſe, and what is 
a proof of this, the fame objects, inſtead of delight - 
ing, wound me with grief aud indignation, when 
lam convinced that theſe expreſſions of ſatisfaction 
and pleaſure on the faces of the miſchievous, are 
only ſigns that their malice is accompliſhed. An 
appearance of innocent joy is the only kind that 
delights my heart; cruel, ſatirical mirth, over- 
whelms and afflicts it, though I am not the object 
of its malignity. Theſe ſymptoms, certainly, are 
not exactly the ſame, ariſing from ſuch different 
principles: yet they are equally the marks of ſa- 

R tisfaCtions 
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tisfaction, and the perceptible difference cannot | 


be proportionate to the emotions * they ex- 
cite in me. 


Ex preſſions of ſorrow and pain affect me even 
yet more powerfully, to a height which I cannot 
ſuſtain, v ithout being agitated v ich emotions more 

lively than thoſe which occaſioned them. Ima- 
gination adds to the acuteneſs of my feelings, and 
incorporates me with the ſuffering perſon, fre- 
quemly inflicting greater torments than himſelf en- 
dures. Adifcontented face is another ſight I can- 
not ſupport, particularly if I think the cauſe bears 
any reference to myſelf: I cannot tell how many 
crown pieces the lowring, ill-natured looks of the 
footmen who waited, have forced out of my pocket, 
in.thoſehouſes to which I formerly had the folly to 
let myſelf be dragged, and where the ſervants al- 
ways made me pay dearly for the hoſpitality of 
their maſters, Ever too much affected with ſen. 
ſible objects, eſpecially by thoſe which demon- 
{irate pleaſure or diſſatisfaction, benevolence or 
averſion, I ſuffer myſelf to be influenced by theſe 
exterior expreſſions, having no reſource to eſcape 
their influeace but flight. A ſign, a geſture, a 
glance of the eye, from an unknown perſon; is 
Sufficient to deſtroy my happineſs, or calm my ſuf- 
ferings. 
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ferings. I am only in my own power when 
alone; at other times, I am the ſport of — thoſe 
who happen to ſurround me. 


Mae I lived in the world with pleaſure, 
when I ſaw nothing but benevolence in every 
countenance, or, at worſt, indifference in thoſe 


: * RIS 
who were unknown to me; but, at preſent, when 


my perſecutors do not take leſs pains to make my 
perſon generally known, than to hide my diſpoſi - 


tion, I cannot ſet my foot in the ſtreets without 


finding myſelf ſurrounded with heart-rending ob- 
jects. I haſten with my utmoſt ſpeed into the 
country, and the inſtant I perceive the verdure 


I begin to breathe at eaſe. Is it aſtoniſhing that 


I am fond of ſolitude, ſince I fee nothing but ani- 


moſity on the faces of mankind, while Nature 


ever wears a ſmile at my approach ? 


I muſt confeſs, notwithſtanding, that I yet feet 


pleaſure in living among thoſe who are ſtrangers to : 


my perfon, but this ſatisfaction they have almoſt 
entirely deprived me of. I loved, ſome years ago, to 
ramble through the villages, to ſee the countrymen 
in the morning, mending ther flails, or the women 
ſitting at the doors with their children. This f ght 
had in it an inexpreſſible charm, which touched 


my 
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my heart: I ſometimes ſtopped inſtinctively to 
obſerve the contrivances of theſe good people, ſigh- 
ing, I knew not why. I am ignorant whether 
my-periecutors took notice that I enjoyed this 
trifling amuſement, and therefore reſolved to de- 
prive me of it; but from the altered looks of the 
villagers, as I paſſed by, and the air with which 
they ſeemed to examine me, I was perſuaded that 
great care had been taken to deprive me of that 
ſatisfaction, The ſame thing was ſtill more 

ſtrikingly obſervable at the Hoſpital of the Inva- 
lids : that excellent eſtabliſhment has ever inte- 
reſted me, nor can I behold without tenderneſs 
and veneration, thoſe good old men, who may ſay | 
with thoſe of Lacedemon, - 


Once we were, though now grown old, 
Valiant, hardy, young, and bold. 


One of my favorite walks uſed to be round the | 
military ſcheol, where I frequently met with ſome 
invalids who having preſerved their ancient mili- 
| tary Civility, ſaluted me as I paſſed. This falute, - 
= which my heart returned an hundred fold, flatter- 
ed and augmented the pleaſure I felt at feeing 
them. Not being able to conceal any thing of this 
kind, I frequently ſpoke of .the invalids, and the 
manner in which their preſence affected me. 
| No 
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No more was neceſſary—ſoon after I perceived I 
was not unknown among them, or rather that I 
was worſe than known, ſince they now viewed me 
with the public eye. From that time, no more 
civility, no more ſalutations; a diſtant air and vi- 
ſible ſhyneſs took place of their former urbanity. 
The freedom of their ancient profeſſion not per- 
mitting them to conceal animoſity under ſmiles and 
_ falſehood, they openly ſhewed me the moſt violent 
hatred; and ſuch is the extreme miſery of my ſitu- 
ation, that I am conſtrained to eſteem them moſt, 
who leaſt diſguiſe their ill will. 


Since then, I walk with leſs pleaſure by the 


Hoſpital of the Invalids: but my opinion of them 
does not depend on their thoughts of me, and T 
never ſee without reſpect and veneration, thoſe an- 
cient defenders of their country, though I feel the 
hardſhip of having the juſtice I do them fo indiffe- 
rently repaid. If by chance I meet with one who has 
eſcaped the common information, or not knowing 
my perſon, expreſſes no averſion, the friendly fa- 
lute I receive from him compenſates for the repul- 
ſive behaviour of the reſt. I forget their unkind- 
neſs, to remember his good nature, imagining he 
poſſeſſes a ſoul like mine, into which hatred can- 
not enter, 


I fully 
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I fully experienced this pleaſure laſt year, in 
eroſſing the water to the Iſle of Swans. A poor 
old invalid was waiting the arrival of more com- 
pany ; when I came up, | ftepped into the boat, 
and bid the ferryman put off. The water was 
rough, and the paſſage tedious, ! hardly dared 
addreſs a word to the invalid, for fear of being re- 
pulſed, as uſual; but his civility re- aſſured me. 
| We chatted together; he appeared to be a man of 
fenſe and morality L was delighted with his 
_ affable and courteous behaviour, not being accuſ- 
tomed to ſo much kindnefs; but my ſurprize ceaſed 
when J learned he had juſt arrived from the coun- 
try, confequently it was natural to furmiſe that 
my perſon had not been pointed out to him, and 
that he had not received the uſual inſtructions. I 
profited by this opportunity to converſe one mo- 
ment with a man, and felt, from the pleaſure I 
experienced in it, how much the value of our moſt 
common -pleaſures is capable of being augmented 
by their ſcarcity. When we were about to leave 
the boat, he prepared his poor halfpenny ; but I 
paid the paſſage, begging him to. put it up, though 
I trembled at the fame time for fear I ſhould diſ- 
pleaſe him, which, however, did not happen; on 
the contrary, he ſeemed ſenſible of my attention, 
and to that (as he was older than my- 
| * - 1+ 1. 8} 
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ſelf) of helping him out of the boat. Who would 
believe that I was child enough to cry with plea- 
- fure ! I ardently wiſhed to put a twenty-four ſous 
piece into his hand, to have furniſhed him with 
tobacco, but could not take courage to attempt it. 
The ſame ſhame has often prevented me from 
doing laudable actions, from which I have abſtain- 
ed, deploring my MOTT; 


For once, after quitting my invalid, I conſoled 
myſelf by reflecting, that I ſhould have acted 
againſt my own principles, in mingling with na- 
tive benevolence, pecuniary objects, which ſoil 
and degrade its difintereſtedneſs, We ſhould ever 
haſten to ſuccour thoſe in want; but in the ordi- 
nary concerns of life, let us leave benevolence and 
urbanity to do their work, without daring. to ap- 
proach or corrupt ſo pure a ſource with any thing 
venal or mercenary. Tt is ſaid that the people in 
Holland make you pay for being told the hour of 
the day, or directed to the place you want to find. 
How ceſpicable muſt that people be, how loſt to 
the endearing quality of benevolence, who thus 
ſordidly make a traffic of the moſt imple duties of 
humanity ! 


I have 
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I have remarked, that hoſpitality is only ſold in 12 
Europe: throughout Aſia you are lodged gratis. 197 
well know that it is not ſo abundantly furniſhed - Þ 
with conveniencies ; but is it nothing to be enabled 
to ſay, & I am a man, and as ſuch, received by 
my fellow creatures : pure humanity affords me 
this thelter ?” Small privations are eaſily endured 
when the mind is better treated than the body. 


TENTH WALK. 


th. 
2 * 
* 
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This day is Palm Sunday. It is preciſely fifty 
years ſince my acquaintance commenced with Ma- 
dame de Warrens, She was then eight and twenty, 
being born with the century. I wanted ſomething 
of ſeventcen, and the encreaſing . warmth of a 
temperament which I was yet unacquainted with, 
gave additional heat to a heart naturally tull of 

| life. If it was not aſtoniſhing that ſhe ſhauld con- 
ceive an aſfection for a young man, who, with an 

| agreeable 
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agreeable perſon, was lively, though mild and mo- 
deſt; it is ſurely leſs extraordinary, that a charming, 


fenſible, and elegant woman, ſhould inſpire me 


with gratitude, and with a yet more tender ſenti- 
ment, which I could not diſtinguiſh from it ; but 
what is rather particular, this firſt moment pro- 
duced an inevitable chain of fate throughout my 
whole future life. My natural organs not having 
yet developed the moſt precious faculties of my 
ſoul, it had received no fixed form, but ſeemed to 
wait with a kind of impatience for the moment that 


ſhould impreſs it, which moment, though accele- 
rated by this meeting, did not arrive ſo ſoon as 


might have been expected; ſince, by the ſimpli- 


city of manners which education had given me, 


that delightful but rapid ſtate was prolanged, in 
which love and innocence inhabit the fame heart, 
She ſent me from her; but every thing recalled me 


back again: I found it neceſſary to return; this 


return fixed my deſtiny, and long before ſhe was 
mine, I lived for her alone. Ah! had I been- 
every thing to her heart, as ſhe was ſufficient to 
mine, what peaceful and happy days ſhould we 
have paſſed together! We have ſpent ſuch ; but 
they were ſhort and rapid, and what a fate has fol- 
lowed them ! Not a day paſſes in which I do not 

| recollect 
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recollect with bake and tenderneſs, this 3 


and only time in my life, when I enjoyed myſelf 
fully, without alloy or obſtacle, and in which I 
could be truly ſaid to live. I can nearly ſay with 


the Roman Prefect, ho being diſgraced under 


Veſpaſian, went to end his days peaceably in the 


country, & I have paſſed ſeventy years on the earth. _ 


and have lived ſeven.” Had it not been for this 
© ſhort but precious interval, 1 ſhould have remained 
a ſtranger to myſelf during my whole life, having 


been fo agitated, thrown, and dragged about by the 


paſſions of others (though almoſt paſſive and unre- 
ſiſting) through a ſtormy exiſtence, that I ſhould 


be puzzled to ſeparate what is really my own, in 


my actions or conduct, from what has been com- 
pulſive, fo much has cruel neceſſity kept me in 
ſubjection. But during thoſe few years, beloved 
by a moſt amiable and accompliſhed woman, I 
acted as I pleaſed, was what I wifhed to be; while 


by the employment of my leiſure honrs, aided by 


her leſſons and example, my ſoul ayer unex- 
perienced and ſimple) received the impreſſions 
beſt ſuited to its nature, and which it has ever 
ſince adhered to. An inclination for ſolitude and 
contemplation ſprang up in my heart, with the 


expanſive and tender ſentiments which naturally 


: . / 2⁊⁊ accompany 
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accompany ſuch propenſities. Tumult and noiſe 
contract and ſuppreſs theſe feelings, while calmneſs 
and peace re- animate ang exalt them. 
« * 
; Solitude is neceſſary to me when in love: I en- 
| | gaged Madame de Warrens, there fo, to retire 
| Into the country. A lonely houſe, onthe gentle 
| R # declivity of a valley, was our aſylum, where, for 
| the ſpace of four or five years, I enjoyed an age of 
life, à full and pure happineſs, which enlivens with 
the charms of its remembrance even my preſent 
„ wretched ſituation. I wiſhed for a friend adapted 
dfb to my heart: I polſeſſedher—I ſighed for a coun- 
| try life; I obtained 1t—I could not bear ſubjec- 
. | tion; I was perfectly free, and more than free 
[5 ſince following my attachments only, I did no 
* more than was delightful, my whole time being 
divided between affectionate cares and rural em- 
ployments. I only wiſhed for the continuation of 
ſo mild a fate, I felt no fear except that which 
aroſe from the uncertainty of its continuance; this 
date difficulties of our ſituation gave birth to, and 
P tit was not without foundation. This too, ſug- 
"i geſted the idea both of endeavouring to divert this 
; _ unealine eis, and of providing reſources againſt po- 
verty. I imagined that the attainment of talents 


a: 
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and, therefore, reſolved to employ my- 
Jeiſure fo As putamyfelf i in a ſituatioꝶ to return 
one day, if pollible,#6 the beſt of women, that 


* aſſiſtanee I had receivedſſWm her * _.* * 


* * „g * 
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che moſt certain ſecurity againſt the evils ! 


